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A Whole Library of Knowledge Kept Right Up-to-date 


A reference work that covers every phase of human 
knowledge—a whole library condensed into four volumes 
—concise, thorough, accurate, understandable—kept up 
to date with a Loose Leaf Extension Service that every 


BUFTON’S 


Here is a work that should be on every teacher’s desk— 
in every home—in every office. It answers quickly, con- 
cisely and in usable form every vital question of History, 
Biography, Geography, Science, Literature, Inventions, etc. 
It covers the entire realm of human knowledge—over 16,000 


Never Grows Old 


Bufton’s can never grow old. It keeps pace with the progress 
of knowledge. In this it is unlike other reference works. The 
ordinary encyclopaedia begins to grow old as soon as it is pub- 
lished. New events, developments, facts, inventions and history 
go unrecorded. The new facts are often more important than the 
old—new truths often make the old ones untrue. With Bufton’s 
Loose Leaf Extension Service you are enabled to keep abreast with 
the march of time—to grow in knowledge as the world grows 
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year furnishes new leaves, similar to the rest, that con- 
tain all the newest and latest developments of knowledge; 
the leaves fitting into a specially prepared volume uni- 
form with the set. This is the service rendered you by 


Universal Cyclopaedia 


and 


Loose Leaf Extension Service 


subjects, over 2,000 illustrations. It is as easy to use as a 
dictionary and as necessary. It has boiled down to es- 
sentials the knowledge of the ages, and put it into such form 
that the school boy or university professor can use it to 
equal advantage. 


Essential To The Yeacher 


No one needs or appreciates such a reference work as the 
teacher. With dozens of eager questions daily from the inquir- 
ing minds of boys and girls she wiil find it a haven of refuge. 
Children can easily learn to look up facts they want to know 
themselves. Get this work for your school. The price is so low 
that one entertainment will raise enough to own it. We have 
several plans whereby you can secure the set for your school. We 
will be glad to tell you about them and help you. 
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; 16 original designs 
Funnyland Frolics }°, origin! dens 
mate objects ar *.pets and portraying their merry frolics. 
Interest is readily aroused and imagination stimulated. 
Admirably adapted for language and composition work. 
Suggestions for harmonious colorings in the envelope. 
Wt. 30z. Set, 20c. 


Birds 20 outlines from original pen and ink sketches 

of our own best known birds. A talk on ac- 
curate coloring to precede their use. They correlate 
well with nature study and language work. Wt. 3 oz. 
Price, 20c. 


; H 24 simple outlines well 
Simple Objects adapted for use in the 
lower grades and kindergarten. Their use suggests suit- 
able language and story work and their simplicity makes 
accurate work possible for very young children. Wt. 3 
oz. Price, 15c. 


A Wonderful Aid to Composition 


We announce with pride the publication of a scientific 
assistant in English, prepared by E. J. Shumaker, called 


“A Student’s Guide to Theme Writing” 


This simple plan enables the student to prepare for him- 
self a text book on hisown compositions, pointing out to 
him clearly his own errors, recording them, and foster- 
ing initiative in building his own text. It greatly facil- 
itates grading by substituting a definite system, stand- 
ardizing the grading and tabulating the errors. 

You will find this combined outline and notebook stimu- 
lates interest, relieves drudgery and gets big results. 
Price, 35 cents. 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 88 contains eight pans semi-moist colors—car- 
mine, orange, gamboge, Hooker’s green, blue, violet, 
Vandyke brown, charcoal gray—and a No. 7 Camel’s 
hair brush. Price, per doz., $3.85, per box, 50c. 

Box No. 33 contains four dry cakes—carmine, blue, 
gamboge, charcoal gray—and a Camel’s hair brush. 
Price, per doz., $3.10, per box, 40c. 


Sticktite Paste 
“Sticktite Sticks Right’’ 


Quick setting, powerful adhesive for folder and double 
weight stock mounting. Equal to the best glue. No 
odor and will not discolor. 4 0z., package, per doz., 
$1.20. Single package, 4 0z., shipping wt. 6 0z., 15¢. 


Folding Paper—Engine Colored 


Paper colored on both sides for folding or cutting. 
Colors red, orange, violet, gray, brown, white, black, 
yellow, green, light blue. Packed assorted colors, or one 
color to a package of 100 sheets. 

4x4, per package, postage 4c, 12c. 

5x5, wt. 60z., per package, 15c. 

6x6, wt. 7 oz., per package, 20c. 


Fractional 
Disks 


Graphie way of study- 
ing fractions. Wt. 6 oz. 
Set 25c. 


Number 
Builder 


In principle similar to 
word and language 
tablets. Liberal supply of 
the first ten numerals 
and the signs of addition, 
subtraction, multi plica- 
tion, division and equality. 
Wt. 3 oz. Per box, 15c. 
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Our goods are guar- 
anteed to be exactly as 
represented. Should 
they fail to meet with 
your requirements, we 
will take them back if 
unused and refund your 
money. 























THE CATS AND THE MONKEY 


Each story on a separate card. Thirty stories in an 


envelope. 


ILLUSTRATED IN TWO COLORS 


You can buy 30 sets of these supplementary readers 
for the price you would pay for one set bound in book 
form. Then, too, the sanitary value of the supplemen- 
tary reader cards is a big factor, because if one card be- 
comes soiled, it can be replaced, while in the case of a 
book, the book must be used in an unsanitary condition, 
or the complete volume destroyed. 

Set A contains thirty different stories in an envelope. 

Set B contains thirty of the same story in an envelope. 

Price Per Envelope, 40c. 


Addition-Multiplication 
Cards 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of ad- 
dition. These 
cards teach the 
multiplication 
table through the 
fives adaptable to 
the understanding 
of young children. 
One side shows a 
number repeated 
a certain number 
of times, as in ad- 
dition, while the 
reverse shows the same number with the multiplier and 
the multiplication sign. Weight 10ounces, Price 30c. 


Holiday Designs to Color 





By Miss Cleaveland, te cover the holidays of the school | 


year. They are simple in drawing and easy to color. 
Children will delight in preparing these as souvenirs, 
program or booklet covers. Designs are for Lincoln 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas. Price, per set of 10, wt. 4 
oz.,10c. 10 of any design, wt.40z., 10c. 100 of any 
design, or assorted, wt. 3 lbs., 75. 


























The maps are so designed that they are self-explana- 
tory, and no matter how busy a teacher may be, she has 
but to pass one of the outline maps to each member of the 
class and with a box of colored crayons or pencils each 
pupil will produce an accurate and attmgetive map. Each 
map has a key and is accompanied by afi exercise printed 
on the back of the map which guides the pupil in his work 

The industrial maps are especially desirable for prepar- 
ing the daily class work for the county or state fairs, 
county institutes, parents’ day, etc. 

The industrial maps are the same size as our regular 
outline desk maps, so they fit the student’s note book. 


NET SCHOOL PRICES 


Prices for D. & E. Outline Maps and Industrial 
Outline Maps 


In quantities less than 50 of a kind............ 
Each, 8x10!4 

In packages of 50 of a kind ...................... 
Per Package .50 

500 or more in packages of 50 of a kind... 
Per 100 90 
N.B. All broken packages (less than 50 of a kind) 
willbe charged at single copy prices. Will punch holes 
for note book covers for a small additional charge. Give 
distance between centers, or better still, attach sample 

showing punch, 











Toy Money 


Roth coins and 
bills. Coins re- 
about 
$350.00 and the 


bills about $600. 


present 


The box i 
strongly made, 
Invaluable for 
teaching num- 
bers and practice 
in makingchange 
Wt. %0z., Box 
40c. 




















SCHOOLROOM AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Globes; Spherical Blackboards; Blackboard Outline Maps; Map Cases; His- 
torical, Political, Geographical, Physical Maps of all kinds; Blackboards; 
Teacher's Desks; 
Domestic Science Equipment; Window Shades; 
Kindergarten and Library Tables; Assembly Room Chairs; Steel Lockers; 
Athletic Equipment; Swings; See-Saws; Slides; Giant Strides and other play- 


Erasers; School Desks; 


Benches; 


ground apparatus. Write for prices. 


Manual Training 
Filing Cabinets; 


Book Cases; 


—_ . 
e e e - f a 
Fit Ins—Simple Objects Natural History Language 
r ; 
Outlines in which the picture is cut out for the child to ; 24 natural history cards, each showing one 
| reinstate. Excellent sense training, further developed when Animals wild animal, native or familiar to every thild. 
the child can recognize the object by tracing the outline Face of card shows a picture ofthe animal with list of words 
with his fingers or when the card is held before him. Both descriptive or suggestive. Reverse contains sentences with } 
printed and written words are given. Wt. 9 0z., set of 24 blanks to be filled with words on the face. Entirely new 
a cards. Price 40c. and original. Completeinstructions accompany each set. 
: Wt. 100z. Set 40c. 
Fit Ins—Common Forms | tain 
Birds 20 cards,each showing a North American bird, | graceful pee | 
Cards with form outlines cut out. Children fit themin, with words on the face, and sentences on the re- pecan agule 
dog and the sense training cannot be overestimated. Wt.9 oz., verse. ae instructions accompany each set. Wt.8 | bushy furry | 
set of 24cards. Price40c. oz. Per set, 40c. | builds 
Drawings to Color A New Idea for A New Series of | Sentence Builder 
Animals Supplementary Reading Industrial Outline Maps | Great care has been taken in selection of words and 
24 abetsh t THIRTY FABLES RETOLD | aj, arrangement of capitals. Wt. 5 oz. Per box, 
24 sketches o Cc. 
well known P | A . 
wild animals , By CATHERINE T. BRYCE | Key Words and Phonetic Drill 
from ere Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. I C i 
pen and in | ‘ ~ 
drawings. Ba- a | ards 
sis for nature . cece 56 cards designed to teach 
study and lan- | families, placing the com 
guage work plete word before the child 
and decorative | res | who is thus immediately 
for school- | | terested by connecting th« 
room, Effective in crayon or water color, Wt. 3 oz. } family symbol, which i 
Price per set, 20c. | | | heavily underlined with th 
. , j j name of some familiar ob 
Appropriate, suggestive sketch for _sarpernege : ect. Easily handled and 
Calendars each month, based on plays all chil- may be readily seen from all parts of the rem. Sov val 
drenlove. Suggestions for coloring on envelope. Wt. 3 phonetic games are suggested. Wt. 10 0z. Per set, 35c. 
oz. Price per set of 12, 12¢. Price per set of any one, 12c. 


Industrial Weaving 


Made from tinted con- 
struction paper, 
and durable, and of arti 
tic color and texture. Can 
be easily woven without a 
needle. Mats are ready 
cut but the fringes ar« 
solid with printed lines in 
dicating the weft strips to 
be cut out by the ch n 





meee 


strong 











1235. 25 gray mats, 
fringes, assorted. Wt 
oz. Pack 35c. 

236. 25 brown mat 





and 25 fringes, bright 


colors. Wt. 120z., Pack, 35c. 


| 


Domino Cards 





12 sets of dominoes in ee 
each package, containing $ die 
all combinations of num le oe < 
bers, whose sums donot ev ele 


exceed 10. Sheetsaretobe p-; 
cut into single dominoes. 
The cutting furnishes 
busy work. May be used 
for oral or seat work in 
first or second grade. Con- 
siderable oral drill for 
third grade classes. 





Printed on heavy oak 


tag. 
12 sets of $4 dominoes 
ineach envelope. Wt, 8 


0z., per envelope, 20c. 
-— Busy Work Sewing 
Cards 


NS 
Pi 
Y 1181. 20 ecards, 5 by 6/> 
simple objects. Wt. 6 oz., 
—y 
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gray, 


30c. 





20 cards, 5 by ¢ 





assorted vegetabl fruits, ete 


Wt.60z., 30c. 





1133. 20ecards, 4 by 5's, gray, 
assorted, easy designs. Wt. 4 oz., 
25c. 

Sewing Cards 

1141. Outline pricked out in 


simple design. Shown not only 

















Heavy Folding Paper 


For construction work. Six colors, 100 sheets to pack- 
age, 7x7, wt. 200z., 30C. 6x6, wt. 18 oz., per package, 


Ce 


Coated Paper Weaving 


Packages have 12 mats and 12 strips assorted colors, 
tints and shades, and gray. 

No. 1205. 7x7, slits ‘4 in. wide, wt. 
20c. Per doz., wt. 2' Ibs., $1.92. 

No. 1200. 7x7, slits '4 in. wide, wt. 3 0z., per pkg. 20c. 

No. 1210. 4%x4%4, slits +3 in. wide, wt. 20z., per pkg., 


oz., per package 





352 N. Front Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


15c. Per doz., wt. 1)2 lbs., $1.44. 








Tinted Drawing and Construction 
Paper 
No. 4. Red, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt.120z. Price 50c. 
No. 2. Black, No. 5, Green, No, 20, Green, 9x12, 50 
sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 40c. 
All other colors, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt. 120z. Price 30c. 


D-E Portfolio of Assorted 


° 
Drawing Paper 

Consisting of White Water Color Paper, Cream and 

Gray Manila drawing paper, Cross-section paper and 

Tinted Drawing and Construction Papers. Wt., 12 0z., 


1S5ceach. $10.00 per 100. 








ts” DO NOT FAIL TO INCLOSE THE POSTAGE IN YOUR REMITTANCE ~« 


Send for our Special Teachers’ Catalog 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


162 N. Pennsylvania Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


on the face, but clearly seen on 
the back. 3'4 inches square, 1 
cards to the box. 12 designs. Wt. 
l2oz. Price 40c, 

1142. 20 simple designs of ar 
mals, flowers, ete s'» inche quare, 100 ecards to the 
box, weight 15 0z., box 40c. 

For Coarse Sewing 
1138. 100 cards, 4 by 6's, 18 design Wt 
Price 90c. 
Supplies For Sewing 
1 spool Silkateen, standard colors, wt. 2 0z., OS8c. 


1 skein Zephyr Worsted, standard colors, wt. 2 0z., 69c, 
1 paper of 25 needles, wt. 1 oz., 25c. 


Drawing Paper 


No. 415. White Drawing paper, 9x12, 
Wt. 134 1bs., price §0c. 
No. 418. Manila Drawing paper 
bs., price 40c 
. 42 Gray Drawing paper, “ 00 sheet Wt 
1'¢lbs., price 40c, 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

Itisour aim to ship all 
orders promptly. We carry a 
large stock on hand and or- 
ders for regular goods are 
usually shipped within 
twenty-four hours. « We are 
weliequipped to handle or- 
ders promptly and we strive 
to excel in this particular. 
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Our Christmas Number 
ECEMBER is the Christmas month, and of course, the magazine" 


will give full evidence of that fact. This will be apparent in 

both illustration and text. The Picture Study will be Blash- 
field’s “Christmas Chimes,” and the double page poster will show 
“Children Bringing Home a Christmas Tree.” John T. Lemos has 
prepared three wonderfully attractive Christmas pages. One repre- 
sents a “Good Luck Christmas Tree,” a delightful project, just the 
thing for profitable seat work, and for written and oral English les- 
sons. The second page “Some Good Ideas for Your Next Christmas 
Party,” contains very interesting, easily made projects for chil- 
dren, while the third is intended for older pupils and gives “Pat- 
terns for Christmas Candle Shades.” Mr. Greenberg’s two black- 
board drawings and blackboard calendar are easily executed, and 
will afford designs and inspiration for teachers, even with little ex- 
perience in drawing, to decorate their blackboards for Christmas. 
There will be several Christmas stories. The Entertainment De- 
partment will furnish several pages of Christmas plays, exercises 
and recitations, with some Christmas music. - We have been so in- 
terested in detailing these special Christmas features that we have 
no room left to mention others pertaining to the various school sub-. 
jects, equally valuable, but not so strictly seasonable. 


ANNOUNCEMENT" 


It is with pleasure that we announce the opening of a branch 
sales and distributing office in Des Moines, Iowa. 

This office will carry in stock our complete line of books and 
publications for teachers and schools, including The Instructor 
Literature Series of Supplementary Readers and Classics, The 
Excelsior Literature Series of High School and Grade Classics, 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, The Instructor Educa- 
tional Series of Text Books and Readers, The Instructor Enter- 
tainment Books, Music Books, Teacher’s Helps, Etc. " 

Des Moines possesses many advantages as a distributing point 
and is ideally located to provide for our western trade. We feel 
sure that the opening of this office will be a great convenience to 
our customers in the middle west, insuring as it will more prompt 
delivery of all orders in that territory. 

Orders will be given the same careful attention in our Des 
Moines office that they are accustomed to receive in our Dansville 
office and we suggest that to insure the most prompt delivery, or- 
ders be sent to our nearest office. 








Prices of Our Books and Publications for Teachers 
Singly and in Combination 


The Year’s Entertainments with Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.75 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Year’s Entertainments 2.00 


sé 6s ce ‘ 


BOWEL ORG, BRU ays cos cncce sis nvscaesensewceueecesaeess@eussee. vs 2.20 
Either The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement (60 cts. postp’d) or Little Citizens 
and Their Flags (60 cts. postp’d) may be ordered with any of the above for 50 
cents additional. For description of these books see page 70 of this number. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian.Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00 


par The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@g 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e€ at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper allthe important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the.editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 82 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


The Year’s Entertainments or Seeley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’? 1.75 2 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Either Seeley’s Question BOOK i ieccccuseeesueeees 3.00 | = 
rr o 46 Bier Seoters questo; & “How I Did It”? 3.50 | 

“6 66 66 ‘6 oF GVSIy WAY PIAS «,.06.05656<scesssieossceses 3.20 | 8 

be ‘é ‘6 “cc c 66 “6 *« and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 3.70 & 

o 

5 





<a 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville, N. Y. / 
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Latta’s Helps for ‘Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases { i} Postpaid Unless 


| - roy 





oo 
LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 


READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS —The new edition is 9x14 
























































sours, caries inches, contains 288 pages and Wg subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 
weighs two pounds. It represents Normal Instructor-Primary 
the efforts of several prominent Plans, one year ..... ceuaes $2.00 
Toy Fe educators who know the needs of " Pathfinder, 1 year ......e.ee 1.00 
Frsing Tree 100 —, and ar. = The \ i rth Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 2.00 
postpaid price is i Industrial Arts Magazine .... 2.00 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- en mn | School Century, 1 year ...... 1.50 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c ee School Pee: 1 a 2.00 
\ for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or indergarten and First Grade. 2.00 
it is free with a purchase of supplies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS National Geographical _— 3.50 
amounting to not less than $10.00. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, [lorse, Scientific American, 1 year.... 5.00 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: Cow, Blue Bird, and twenty-six other patterns on Woman's Home Companion. 2.00 eid 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid. ..25c heavy card board ready to cut out and make up. Pictorial Review, 1 year...... 3.00) = 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............. 15c One set with 100 brass paper fasteners, com- Year's Entertainments, 10 vols., 1.00 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 15c_ — plete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. : Etude, 1 year ..e.ssessesceees 2.00 Popular Educator, 1 yr. 0 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches ..........+- 1Sc Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, l6c; 2 in., 2Uc. a! de Petes Sore Rania ae ke 1.25 Primary Education, 1 yr. .2.00 
1 a RO me 15 r} Teachers’ Ever ay Plans, pe Christiz eral var. .3.00 
16 og cerse-nge lige Rrreag Meg Mle seg Raion WAS s leatec Ie Thaskes Entertainment Books 2 set of 3 vole. “si rere a i 7 1.50 Guide to pod 1 ‘oaer.ie 
6 . : ae 15 ianksgiving Entertainments .............4: 35¢ : : SREY Dey Se eae . : 
16 See ar ede: ow tone, exo inches cece cece eeeeee 1c Good Things for Thanksgiving..............¢ 35¢ et a ee tte <sreaerncbiconeesseseee 50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c Christmas Celebrations .......... OE as dae pe Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 
5 Thirty Christmas Dialogues and Il lays 35¢ . . y , 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color..10c 3 pala . ; sbi dat a SS, is in set. State Primary or Intermediate, per copy 30c, per set..$2.50 
° 
Fancy Colored Chalk _ Printed Outline Maps Printed Weaving Mats COMMON SCHOOL 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c United States; Any Continent; Any State; Size 61x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, BRANCHES IN A 
ny Group of States; Any Map for History printed on thick paper, to NUTSHELL, complete 
& & or Geography. Order them assorted or other- be cut out; 15 mats..15c with questions and 
A A A . wise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. Te. ge a ee 
M World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Mats, Cut-Out New U. S. History Out 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. Size 8x8, Construction line Book for Student 
is 8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. paper, aaaected colors, 3 ae Teaches aeia } 
e i a P c mera ‘rame, CMs cw 
Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. a a se “agg, “A ge Tgp “+ 
3 pe 2 Ee Ee ee aes 
—e sy oC; é . F ‘ 500 Extra Weavers, like ’encl fed, Blue or 
° Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Sith Cut. wat Stata. .¥Se melita: Gnele . .ccccevcis 
Blackboard Stencils per pound, 32c; postage extra. Six colored pencils 4 ne 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c — ae a 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Standard Sex Hygiene Books 15¢: dozen good lead pencils, No. 2 or No. 
Borders, each 6c. Sunt et Babies; Overall _49C; postage extra. ‘ ORS s 3 lead, 55¢3 dt vencils, dozen, 6c. 
Boys; ‘Presale: Soldiers; Fiegs: Santa; Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- ery eat gic - pe < er Sapa ‘ 38 Domestic Sc Ani ‘ the Grades nta 
e ags; -« é ‘ < se . > . > ¢ OS tt ree 2 : 1 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey ; ora, 3 ibs., og: postage extra. Same paper, The Man and the aan ostpaid.. 1.10 reliable recipes and rules lor serving..+.. cn 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. , 59. Shts., 9x12, 20 0z., 35¢3 postage extra. aha age 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 50, Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or New Primary Language Cards Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
: hool ths 75c: h 12c: 3 for 30 100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for . a ai 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; or 30c. : : > rs 96 d 1! e Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher... .20 
; r 2 it 50c. S 24x36, 12 6 drawings with name : 1 c : 0 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- construction, BBs SVEs WaMe 6, : as New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. in print and script ae Prin dh yee Candia for” Seatwork, 26 
endar; Fireplace Calendar. Satta Driving Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, shown, Each card 2)2x3 ane - mae a “Cc is for Writ at 18¢ 
; assorted tints, 20 oz. 50c; postage extra. inches, printed alike on Intermediate Arith. Cards tor 1 ten \ ork 18c 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c both sides. About 150 Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, ma : ‘ for 30c 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 5 aa ethers other words in print and 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17 
RUBBER TYPE. PRINTER- = 





2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 50c 









Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll tried . 

; V rit Y%xll, led i s, 500 script, including pro- 7 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; ‘Aero- pt reron a 4 Wie Bond "St tak, nouns, verbs, adjectives, 7 in., with figures, ink, pad, 
; : i é making Pec etc., 


plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 


500 sheets, 5 lIbs., $1.55., postage extra. 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 

pint, 2 lbs., 30c; qt., 4 lIbs., 50c; postage 

extra. Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 
White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lIbs., 


wooden box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 
postage not 
paid. 

Capitals, % 


d conjunctions, etc., 

og a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 

“Sq or first reader, See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 

Outfit.” Per set 25c 

























With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans see Page 60 of this number. 
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States; Any Continent; Any State; Any ,, 12c; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 48c; postage extra. ets Fibs, 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in The Beginner’ s Outfit 60c, postage 
3 f box, 12 boxes, 2 lIbs., 55c; postage extra. ; ; saute ¢ Saga saul -saiadcl 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. " : A splendid collection of devices and sup not paid. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25c_ Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. plies to teach young children from the first l-inch type, 4 Ibs., $3.55; postage extra 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c Rubber Stamps day of school until they are prepared to use Alphabets, Figures, et l-in g e to 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c Sar: Git; Beewele: the primer. Every teacher who has used the paste for charts, over 2,000 cl 30¢ 
Girl; ~-, Beginner’s itfit as ~( Yo as “e ° 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary Turkey; Santa; Sol- more than satisied with results Popular Pictures 
ireus Drawi Cut, Colo ste..16¢ ae vurse; iz ) as r- 
il aoe Winoas a tae aad Peete, ies Bunny; Bird; Chick; Order Any of the Following Ping ye End "al Dans 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .1l6c Butterfly. 3 for. ..25¢ Word Chart, showing print and script....20c Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.......... se ee Set of 12 for ....85c Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy Madonna; Angelus: Glean 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... l6c Rubber Stamp Pad in sentences, four inches hich, ig a! “16c crs: Windmill; Moth <a. | 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ 16c tin box, 244x3%, inked Easy Words to Color and t * ay deri bam soe ee aca dhe Waa 
sae . A * e 4S} : and to build sentences, Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards....... ° l6c ready to use .....< 35c large print and script i “hea lite Homeward. Each 3Sc: 3 {o1 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards...... 16c Rubber Stamp pwecctete : 3 és scrip we out me on white cee te - - a JOC; J Ilo 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20c Ink, bottle..45c pyir a sey Ded oe ea “egy pups EEE S0 es 40c ‘ “fr If SPAY 2 7ac Mienuse a 
Fairy, Folks’ Pictures to Color: .... 0.0.00. 20¢ as ‘Aassated Wak. Want anguag Cards, for four pupils 25c ny ialf-cent picture of above 
hen Bindsicc10e OFC — to build sentences, one side ‘ itta’s Brown Prints of 
Good Books for Teachers Kneaded Rubber yoy Bee ng i Jor four pupils. .28c bd pee ag and Lincoln, 16x 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES Eraser .....+. is S0Re Gates Words to Farts: ices matte inc. 50 Yerakr FI ante + en a 
ontents; The = Little ® f : : jhe sa 1 poeple ih A hk Bie cgscty be 
A OUREIOILD eto @ Red Hen; The Battle of Aida Canvas 544 Easy Sentences hae Boag ey og Ne ie tee a saul i i sage itl gy othns 
STOR 4 the Beasts; The ‘Three For  Cross-Stitch Ain nahete oF i es agit pupils 12¢ gna . in itive dress with names, 
1 Se 7 Pigs; The Three Bears; Work, width 44 * hi abets, “igures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Re Ome NORTE. 6 s00.6.9'8 
“ iB “hagas ee semner on 1igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30<¢ 10 Indian Post Cards in 
Proserpine; The Town inches, yard $1.50 Mighatela. Wisussa. ete y “ ( ar 
Musicians; The Old Wo- Patterns for * high. Sy asi Seng — Ba — ommon Birds in Colors, 
man and Her Pig; Arach- Cross-Stitch work, ante , iS ‘ PUPES: s<V€ Blunt Point Scisso V4 
he, the Skilled Weaver: per set .....225¢ — P: “ 7 ee rs, 100 sheets, a a 45 cont Hey ry eng by 
The Ugly Duckling; Wisc | LATTA’S DUPLI- ser Eaistvaeed P> for fost. thmetic Cards’ 20 Sharp Points, nickel, | 
Fairy; Apollo and the Py- CATOR—Made of best Latta’s New Vh ( ere waren in., each po tpaid...35¢ 
thon; The Coming of the materials and equal to : at ee Laie 2 Ie Sets +. Ase 
Prince; Little | Match any other gelatin Be Sure to Read This CALL BELL, nickel plated, 
“ier —- Touch ; copying pad on the _The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils con —_ ’ eee diameter 3 
olde eece, and 27 market. Very helpful sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38 : 
other stories equally as to teachers. Size, 9x biti we willl end all-nostnaid hs “$3.05 Chart for Colo hin 
good. Large type, 17 illustrations. Cloth:.50c 12 inches, complete Natas Addi S0e ot Se dition i i , Good | School nh 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .45 with sponge and ink, 5 Same aa above f : he Bosse a Sciscnane oer medium of » 2 doz, 1 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bry ant.. 1.40 Ibs., price $2.90. Pint - jasmine var on std rad rec a Bi ccecovned o 0 Bavnata. vs : , 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.... 1.75 Refill, 2 Ibs. $1.15; Same as above ior ela Spe 1 as roel Fainto. with Ne. 2 | te ays 
Good Manners for All Occaskos......_. 150 quart, 4 gg gg : as abc one puy Revancy sense -65 Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1. 
se ow 3 Distr bet, Besoels eee 35 yg aunt, medium quality, 8%4x11, Paper Cutting pone orgie gel 7 imonds ; 
ime umorous ialogues Bera Leo kik 35 »S., ackage, 500 shts, $1. 20 Heki 5 5 : . ie a me 5 _ uMPKINS; JacK-o - Lanterns; 
Modern Drill and Exercise Book...” = poy Gomer aide $1.20: 0; Hektograph = “pot ee Designs, COC Se ccs 18c Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Stories Children need by Bailey......... 75 Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz postage extra 35c spr leach : Santa; Holly; Chick; Butt 
Hallowe'en and How to Celebrate It. 30 ie ae Degas to Color, assorted 30c flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
ln Des col z COPING SAW with 12 50 Drawings to Col- Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds 
saa ened , 6-inch blades _........48¢ or, assorted sizes 20c hae katate kinds is, 
PRIMARY READING 16 Coping Saw Patterns to 12 P inapong Calen- box Per box ... a 10. 
trace actual size ......< 20¢ ars to Color, 6x9, 10c ; a are TED ; 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS wane 30¢ Tube Mending Glue ....15c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15c Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 116 Manual Training Rivers 16 Birds in Colors, with description, with Se . How 7 "Did It - ; aps 
e for any primer or method, 45c cises for Boys .......25¢ 16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c ie js hook of 320 p on ve eit tachs 
en Aldine Phonic Cards... .1.00 Thirteen Doll Furniture 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c Latta’s freds ot Sareea tell of 
Ps Alphabets and Figures to Patterns to trace for 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c rit y a epg saat 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 cardboard construc- 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs ere 33 t “¥ pole ne ) = 
assorted, per set........ 10c tion, with instructions 20¢ 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48 ¢ sful, P ¢ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial . When Mother Lets Us Make Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c¢ Teach Paper Fol ling. 
With metal hands......25c Paper Box Furniture ..... $1.10 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c Teach Dasket Ma 
— 12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for Six Loom Patterns, full size to 30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c Tdeal Domino Card 1 
3 8 LATTA espns language or gifts....... 10c trace, with instructions......2 20c 25 Public School Report Cards ‘15¢ \llies’ FI to Col 1 
12 Colored page aly for Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 21 New Silhouette Posters, ‘10 inches high 25¢ ; 10 ( slide 1 of Or 
ie tai deishies Cea’ Sees Ganers I5e¢ Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100..10c | itions to Color 
2 Large 3 e 25c : Chicago Pencil Sharpener .--$1.45 Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c Sey Card Flos 
12 U. S. Pin Flags, paper.............. 10c 27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ........-30c Jatta’s Business Exercise to play store..40c Peach Cl Modetir ‘ 
Christmas or Thanksgiving Posters, each. 30c 8 Animal Drawings to trace .........+6. 6c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15e¢ Modcling Clay, 5 Ibs, r ostage 
Dennison’ s Crepe Paper, aos color, fold, 18c 1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 30c 16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. 20c_ Tlastine, mixed in oil, R Cream, | ‘ 
Christmas Candles, 3 doz. 25c; Snow sbox. 15¢ Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer..60c Parson's Practical Penmanship ae o> Blue, Green, pound, 38c¢; pos tage extra 
Christmas Folders, doz 50c and $1; cards.15c Debater’s Guide—Outlines. Suggestions. '25e ©Parson’s Bookkeeping Made Easy. Parson’s Practical Drawing Book...... 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 


DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Valuable Aids for Teachers 


and how to use them 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school 
this ny almost her ema et effort on your part? You may be able to COMPEL these, but that 
means trouble, friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of REWARD 
CARDS you don’t have to COMPEL. Our REWARD CARDS are the lubricant which will make 
the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. Thousands of teachers all over the United 
States know this ard are using them. If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had 


not done so before. 
How To Do It 


f i i g ick yi 2 i Present 
We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word Good, Merit, Perfect and J 
printed on them at 5c per 100. Get a few hundred of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of 
different sizes and prices. Give one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deport- 
ment during the day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. Then 
let your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 tickets, or what- 
ever number you think best, according to the value of the cards. You will be surprised to see how 
the pupils will work for them, and you will be more than pleased with the result. 

Only a few of our many helps are listed here. A post ‘card will bring our complete list of 
helps. Writetoday. 





1 Assortment 1—3x57s, about 50 designs of flowers 
ANA SCONCTY++.002 ceeeees teeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens tceach 
Assortment 2 —372x7's, about 20 designs of flowers 

and scenery, a beautiful assortment. ..-- .+++-2€ each 


Assortment 3— About 3!2x5's, several designs of 
egg, flowers and chickens, cut out shapes... 1 2¢€ eac 

Assortment 4—Two cards, 3%4x5, tied together 
with ribbon, front ecard basket of flowers, poem on back 
RW in 00wsnbbayndus 055000 o0052 6eeopenase sane 5c each 

Assortment B—About 3x4'4, scenery and flowers. 
75c per 100 or pro rata 


Assortment C—About 4'.x6, embossed, many new 
designs, scenery and flowers, suitable for all grades 





Assortment No. 1 





Assortment CC—These consist of two cards 4x6 
inches,tied with ribbon. The first cards are the same as 
the Assortment C ecards described on this page, a large 
assortment of cards being used. The second card has 
an appropriate poem and a blank line where the name 
of the teacher can be written. This is particularly 
good value and is proving immensely popular. It was 
intended for a 19¢ ecard, but we are making themin 
such large quantities that we have decided to cut the 








eT PET 8c each 
Assortment E-—Twelve new designs, 5x7, em- 
bossed, flowers and scenery, bright and pretty. 2c ea. 
Assortment F—Sixteen new designs, 5'2x7/2, em- 
bossed, and cut out, pansy border, suitable for all 
grades, a bargain at the price, sure to please. 2'sc ea. 


Assortment H—Sixteen new designs, 5%4x3'4, em- 
bossed, cut out edges, elegant lithographed cards, sure 





to please the older as well as the younger pupils. 4cea. Assortment C C 


Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 
Write today for our price list of Christmas Cards, Souvenirs, and personal gifts. We havea 
very complete line at special prices which you will be sure to appreciate. 
Add 10 cents for postage and packing on all orders under $1.00. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc. _—_— Dept. 11, Cooperstown, New York 

















Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the fiags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 





Offer No. 1. 


sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
Your 
Return the $6.00 to us 
32x48 inches, heavy 


pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with 
ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as schoolroom. 
For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘Oil Process,’’ paintings of Washington and 
Lincoln. 13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 30 buttons you may choose one picture; for 50 buttons, two 
pictures. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large size. Sharp- 
ens any pencil. For the sale of thirty-five buttons at ten cents each. 


Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


, a | Mail Order Flag Co., P. O. Box 116, 





Anderson, Ind. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Founding of a Nation—the Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. By Frank M. Gregg. Cloth. 
48ipp. $2.25 net. George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


The author of this historical novel 
has succeeded in bringing the story of 
the Pilgrims vividly before us. Unlike 
most novels of this sort, it adheres al- 
most absolutely to authentic historical 
facts, characters, and chronological 
events. The narrator, who is also the 
hero of the story, is the only fictitious 
character in the book. Through his po- 
sition as a spectator, not belonging to 
the Pilgrim band, we are able to get a 
realistic impression of the very human 
and absorbing story of the Pilgrims. 
To a great extent the qualities and 
characteristics of many of the mem- 
bers of the little band are carefully 
delineated. The significant facts and 
events, such as the origin and signing 
of the “Compact,” and the working out 
of its provisions in the little colony, are 
also carefully described. In the preface 
the author clears away some popular 
views which confuse the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans. The book should make 
excellent supplementary reading for 
school history courses. 


A Pageant of Pilgrims. By Esther Willard 
Bates, author of ‘Pageants and Pageantry,” 
“Cristoforo Colombo,” etc. Illustrated. Paper. 
54pp. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


This pageant is designed to depict 
the historical story of the Pilgrims and 
to interpret the vital significance of 
their ideals and actions. It is adaptable 
for either a small or a large number of 
participants, and can be presented by 
churches, schools, or communities. 
The author has used a great deal of 
care in arranging the piece and in writ- 
ing the text, and if properly prepared 
and well presented, it should be very 
effective. Full directions for its pres- 
entation, the costuming, and a bibliog- 
raphy of the music used are features 
that will help in producing the pageant. 
The typography is excellent; this, to- 
gether with the three full page photo- 
graphs of incidents taken from its first 
production, gives the book a very at- 
tractive appearance. 


Argonauts of Faith—the Adventures of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims. By Basil Mathews. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 185pp. $1.50 net. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 


In this narrative the story of the Pil- 
grims is interestingly told for young 
readers. The narrative begins with a 
vivid picture of the persecution of dis- 
senters from the Church of England in 
the latter half of the 16th century; it 
describes the origin of the Pilgrims, 
and follows their wanderings from 
England to Holland and from there to 
America. The book was written for 
and has the official approval of the 
great Church organizations on both 
sides of the Atlantic who are celebrat- 
ing this year the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. Addition- 
al features which give value to the vol- 
ume are: an introduction by Viscount 
Bryce, five extremely well done color 
plates, four maps which localize the 
happenings clearly, a prologue, an 
epilogue, and an index. Elementary 
teachers who are planning to celebrate 
the Pilgrim tercentenary will find this 
book very helpful. 


Rational Arithmetic. 
Cloth. 159pp. $1.20. 
Company, New York. 

This arithmetic is intended for use 
in business colleges and in commercial 
high schools, by pupils who have com- 
pleted the equivalent of the eighth or 


By George P. Lord. 
The Gregg Publishing 





QRATIONS, Debates, Essays, Etc., written to 
order, P, MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O. 


PLAYS sitions PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
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“It you Went increased ' 
salary, you should do 
ac i did-—take the New 
Way Coridise’in Type- 
ea writing... 

I jumped+from $13.00 
a week to $35.00 in 
three months’ time.” 
















STENOGRAPHERS -NEw'wat* 
EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK 


ON’T be satisfied with $12.00 to $20.00 weekly. Don’t 
be held back by the old way in typewriting! Learn 
the wonderful New Way, at home, in 10 simple, easy les- 
sons. Already thousands of stenographers and other 
typewriter users who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a 
minute are writing 80 to 100 words a minute, with half 
the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy; and their 
salaries have been doubled and trebled. 
80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


enographers get small pay because they lack speed and 
ter. No matter how good you are at 















expect much increase in pay until you 
--AND ACCURACY on the typewriter. 


Learn by Mail—10 Easy Lessons 

Yoriearn at home quickly and easily, improving in speed with the 
VERY FIRST LESSON! Special Gymnastic Finger Training 
Exercises alts in DAYS that ordinary methods will not 
produce in MONTHS. There has not been a single case where one 
Paan't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy ! 

New Book Free!!! 

We cannot describe here the principle of this new method. But 
we have prepared a 32-page book which tells all about it in de- 
tail. No instruction book ever written ever told so plainly the 


real WHY and HOw of expert typewriting. The book is FREE 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1081 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 




















BUTTER LLMeeALLE LLC LLOG LoL 


ILLINOIS TRAINING E 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES : 
Founded 1880 


= Offers abroad course of theory and practice to women 
= interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. . 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 2 
Special opportunities offered to those z 
who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 3 
Cook County Hospital or by afliation. - 
Accreditea by the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness; a High School 
education or its educational equivalent; minimum age, 20 = 
years. For further information, address = 


SUS OAUAUAUUUOLTOVAN EAA PUU EGAN 











Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N’’, Chicago, Mlinois 





mt 











Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 

Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 

Founded on 19 years of suc- 

cess—10,000 Graduates Earning 

$18 to $30 weekly. 

Invaluable for the beginner or the 

practical nurse. Entire tuition 

earned in a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial of the course 

with money refunded if dissatisfied. 

_ Send for catalog and sampie lesson pages 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 

373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 















Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction, Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 

















MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find employment at 
good pay, 10 now is your opportunity to becomea train- 
ed nurse. Earn $35 to $45 per week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Training 
Course get diploma approved by best doctors, Hospital 
po meg? renee peoveaes if desired. Easy terms, Write at 
once for catalog. State age. American Training Sch 
for Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Cuicago, ill. “rs 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 





Three year course. 


caland pescticat | work ‘hrougnhout. All departments. - 
nance provided as wellasan allowance each th. F i - 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOLS 
- = = CHIEAGO, ILL. 


2449 Washington Bivd., 
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° a. eee | 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and | Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- ie 
| 
Games (85c) ing in the First Four Grades (85c) fives} | GAMES AND RHYMES | | 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages, Cloth. A new book that solves By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Language a Sor 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher, It presents simple and Games have passed the experimental stage and in most schools now we! LANGUAGE TEACHING || | 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- | constitute a definite part of language teaching. These games are con- | I | 
cative exercises with many helpfulillustrations. Suggestions for best | stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers mnine| FIO 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and for more language games that this volume is presented. In compiling fi a | 
care of material; 69 observation and imitation exercises; 16 exercises in it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature—that of rhymes | | 
paper folding; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction; 9 exer- and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals tochildren *) | 
i cises in stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table most strongly will have the greatest influence with them. The book 
; work; 20 color exercises; 13 exercises in weaving; 5 exercises in stick contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- \ 
printing; 12 exercises in sewing; 50 exercises in reading and language; esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is 
$2 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises no primary teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of this Rq,| | ALHAMBRA C DEMING | 
HAR in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games. Over 800 illustrations. book, This book will go a long way toward correcting and eliminating we 4 = 
oe ; ’ Every teacher will wanta copy of this new book! uncouth English among school children, S a 
Morning inten for All the Year ($1.00) Easy Things to Draw (45c) 
By JOSEPH C, SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth, Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, By D. kk. Augsburg. 77 large pages Contains 203 drawings which may be easily transferred to the blackboard 


the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities, Also recommended in State Courses of Study. Fisth to illustrate lessons on plants, animals. history, geography, ete. 


larye edition, revised 1920, including the text and story of ‘‘The American’s Creed.’’ Contains 303 exercises, One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (30c) 
137 stories, 28 poems, ete. By KATE W. GROVE, 80 pages. Original and retold stories for r : re 
. . . +. . , a retol rie or reproduction, dictation and weneral exercise 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) ,in the primary grades. 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR, 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors. A fascinating Simplex Class Record (cloth, 50c: paper, 3 5c) 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 76 pages, Cloth A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) a ee : 
By JOSEPH Anon tl Euch 144 (ez 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in Straight- Line Sewing Cards (25c) 


Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in 'araway-Lands. Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 
Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 children in the second and third grades. : : 
Best M G (30c) Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 25c) 
est emory ems n c On sample plan as Straight-Line Sewing Cards, No. 1, Animal Series: No. 2, Fairy-‘lale Series; No, 3, Children 
By JOSEPH UC. SINDELAR, 95 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. of-the-World Series, 

New Common-School Song Book (70c) Moody Number Games (2 series—each 8 5c) 
By LAURA BR. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCHKAT AND OTHERS, 174 pages, Loards, An invaluable Ingenious and effective, large type drill cards in arithmetic, for all grades, each with a teacher’s manual. 
handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 9 
folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and melodies, 10 miscellaneous songs, Report Cards (per hundred Z 5c) 
ete, Both words and music. Arranged for ten months, on card board 3's x 6'4 inches, 

Primary Language Stories (50c) Entertainment Books (each 40c) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Printedon 49 cards, With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual sor The Best Thanksgiving Book, by Sindelar, 128 pages, District School Dialogues, by Trish, 128 pages. Humorous 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. Dialogues for Children, by Jrish, 128 pages. Merry Christmas Entertainments, by Sindelir, 160 pages. Spee- 
ialty Entertainments for Little Folks, by 2ainton, 103 pages. Twelve Plays for Children, by Guslill, 160 pages 





Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) da. eam ; | 





By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 90 pages, Cloth, (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3 B, 17 East 23d. St., Chicago 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every- 3 . ‘ ° 

body! ‘Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. COMER TING Oc vssiccccexcesecansasccucdexs for which please mail books checked to 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) NAME 0... 

By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 pages, Cloth, Tltustrated, Sy aehesuhatls asde wets cets ven codes tcasnaccondah asia saeabausiacopntieabinoues tidiuhipbabiaaiaidemisdtiieh siminaaiuauenieas ‘ 

Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillfulin I a er A a a 

applying it directly and naturally through the ‘“‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. z 











We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money, 
Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, “The House of pater. Material’ Pept. 3B, 17 E. Twenty-third St., Chicago 





























ninth grade. It is a practical work and —— 
aims to teach the “how” rather than 
ne : the “why.” The first part is a collec- A R E YOUR _ 
See \e/ Q ewe | tion of practice exercises arranged 

M7 oe Capen along the lines of the generally accept- 
eo Gala SLetolion Golde $2. Mos ltok ian $000 of ed order of presentation. The second CHILDREN 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.3)/14k. Gold $7.95 fag part contains illustrated solutions cov- 
TEACHERS: CLASS PRESIDENTS! FE ° 4 ° ; 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. ering the entire range’ of commercial P RO /P iE R L Y 
Colleges enables us £0 quote lowes? prices mn gaat arithmetic as generally understood. 

for nest catalog ever published show. "| Business methods are used, and the ex- 
ratyt ee Fina.C We doen - Gold $2 5 planations are expressed in language TRAINED ? 
Saye delivery guarant ood, wu Rend for samples of Engraved Oom-f which can be easily understood. 


mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, 

















CHAS Ss STIFF MANUFACTURER Household Arts for Home and School. (Two T has been’said that nine- 
hid Mabseateataee | volumes.) By Anna M. Cooley, B.S., Associate |} tenths of all parents and 
; Professor of Household Arts Education, Teach-|]} teachers are not qualified to 
ETAL ART PINS ers College, Columbia University; and Wilhe- | j| ha the f childre 
¥ e - mina H. Spohr, M.A., Assistant Professor of | | ve e care of children. 
ee clase officers faculty erica y a 7 — rage Do YOU properly understand the psychology of the child mind so as to | 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog | Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. Vol. |}) measure up to the great responsibility of rearing or training children? 
of 500 designs trams Ste te. $28 gach. 1, 442pp. $1.50. Vol. II, 445pp. $1.60. The » & I y . g 
ETAL ARTS CO. ; 
Dept. N. Rochester, N. Y. | Macmillan Company, New York. 


3 5 e 
Vol. I treats home furnishing, the The Parent s and Teacher s Library 


CLASS _PINS) family budget, textiles and sewing, se- Scientific child study has shown the mistakes usually made by parents and teachers, and | 
. ‘ | clearly points out the correct methods. The correct training of the child from infancy to matur- 
FREE CATALOG fi05 nao Sh cee ik Cure lection of clothing, and the care of the ity is covered in a set of nine books, ““The Parent’s Library,”’ uniformly bound in cloth, just out, | 
















































































ese a: Sema mong mate wih any oun od body. Vol. II takes up the care of the | Every parent and teacher should have these books. The cost is negligible, compared with the 
| Girsnieytetes txtsex miner, @Bpy | ome, selection of food, cooking and ||| Free isteps tm Child. Training, by M, V. | Been Moss Trsning; Taking Lemont; Hk 
50c ea., 02. Write to-day for newcatalog. | s } s i . by M. V. 3egin Musical Training ; Taking Lessons; Linkin 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, Serving, auncering, ospitality, and ; O'Shea, Professor of Education, Univ.of Wis. Covers Up With the School ; Good Taste ; ete. ..+ee+es $1. 50 
B tian Bidg.. 217 Rochester, N.Y. *\ hygiene of the home. The authors de- | Intelle ctual Deve lopment, Health, Ethics, Social, Lan- H Guide te Good Reading. by Davia Harri 
scribe the practical experience of the |} —, epee — steeeeseeeveeseserees $1.50 pec lang Univ. of Chics ao P aaas aelenanaeue 
° . e Tren ne Leens, by M. V.O’Shea, The ri > eRe ccencsecesses 
SS DINS-RINGS girls of the Ellen H. Richards School, | Crucial Age ; Boy Problems; Girl Problems; the Ten- S0C cs the hest books tor ali ages 1.50 
in furnishing and maintaining the | | der Passion ; Controlling Bad Habits ; ete..... $1.50 | The Proper Feeding of Infants, by W. H. Gal- 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE. “Sunnyside Apartment” connected with | ]| The Faults of Childhood and Youth, by. v. | land, M.D. A thorough treatment of the subiegg, 
sareee gg te the school. Both volumes are profuse- re ea. estructiveness, es er on caatiiiiain aie aa te a 
J = e; Ner Ho ee os isea o anc n ifdhood, by , 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, ly illustrated. The books contain, be- Bverréey Problems in Child Training, by Galland, M. D. Information every mother musa 
RINGS oF > sides complete indexes, an appendix ? oa veh PR anny et — Cc ee n have or fall short of her duty-.++++s+eeeeseee+ $1.50 
VER ishi ibli o Study Effectively; Suggestion in Training the gg and Infant Care, by W. Galland, 
4 CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalags of furnishing a _ ” — de hr ea ly ete. $1.50 .D. Conditions unfavorable to ’regna prem 
4 cc & ? rj " 
PSM Lore or eneeanking: Hin shown here win ony | A French Dramatic Reader. Selections from ||| Weber Whee lon Child Mosieal 1: When ant How to ruption of Pregnancy preenttoen sapien 
; Bon ead LEM Co. cunts gach ox 36 ese. French Prose Comedies. By Eugene F. Malou- Bvecy Male Gudrantead: and weeth mane d th ‘Mie ieee tire Lit 
EMBLEM Greiner Bldg. ‘a. a be v 7 ° ne or mé ny times e cos o ny book or entire Lorar 
yea, bier, L. es L., Professor of French and Head prepaid, on receipt of price. If not satisfactory return in five days and your money wil: be vc- 
= of French Department, Adelphi College; and funded in full. 
_ E A BANKER Justin H. Moore, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes hundreds of very useful and valuable books, Write today. 
a Prepare by mal fn apare time for this em proton yoy ao : oe “9 poo linge! Pend yee Drake Books are for Sale at All Book Stores, 
s sion, in whic eye are grea opportunities. Send atonce ’ le 00, . ° opp. .60, e - . me 
at fo endl nie bea ely ag | FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers, 1026 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
kly American Schoo! of Banking McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. * . | ] 
md As the authors of this reader state in |} P. 5. DRAKE & CO.. 1036 Biche SOUPOR ) 
tal Pass Eighth Grade Examinations | their preface to the book, “The advan- igre cali neil aaa 
ool Beane etone Viewing for sth grade | tages of using dramatic material for ac- Please send me the books marked above, for which I enclose remittance. 
49 =, Nebraska 8th grade questions given | (UITINg knowledge of a foreign lan- sini 
—_ in the pest, shoulé bein the hands ua Riko e8sedishensabanaeUsashiadsweckecnsdahdyaesiesavandaekeaeicacsissensceRuen wievelueeakaewenadeeineeee 
Orstphth ip of each 8th grader. Over 1800live 5 1 get Pesca d recognized ; no other — 
AL Dy stat questions on allSth grade subjects, | branch of literature so clearly and eas- MPMI a bok Soe Seesscaie vcacdeeacn takes vaso dates iatuyslauseseceianaseninasetd Riceviacdevtaen 
40e., 2 for The., 8 for $1.00, 4 or ily portrays the spoken tongue. The CITY STATI 
ma 30c. ai ncscacreacentaceseacesceeccecduaccesassienecsecsss: WUMPMicescasciccececccsedinicsesivaccceateaate 
ne. OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA | Particular utility of the present book is ! |/- 
or- 
LL. ° 
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Which Government 





Position Do You Want? 


4 Guard CHECK YOUR 


























” 

—- “SERVICE STAR 

‘ “ » 
. Postmaster After-war ““reconstruction’®? means 
an years of Government activity, ‘Thou- 
x Bookkeeper \ sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
‘ 
ie wy , ‘’ ments. More and surer pay than 
* Gov't Clerk . with business concerns; sborter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
* Immigration ‘ no ““pull,’’ no politics. 
‘ Think of your future—if hard 
« times should come! They do 
* Internal Revenue ‘not affect Government Civil 
4 , Service employment. We'll 
4 Post-office Clerk ‘ prepare you quickly for 
‘ 
City ; . mail instruction, and 
Letter Carrier ‘ GUARANTEE you a posi- 
tion or money back. 
a Bed hich will be your after- 
wa 

% ve “i ¥ iark in ‘tar oppo- 
. a Stenographer Typist \ ‘ he position you'd 
» ogy und mail the Cou- 
* itt pon TODAY. Or simply 
Positions for Women ‘ se 4 name and address 
* Railway Mail Service for free Book “HJ” 
which fully describes 
N ‘, and lists the different 
<a ‘ Civil Service positions 


needed in all Government Depart- 
\ 
P'S Custom House * 

makes your position permanent— 
appointment by individual 

3 . . ‘ 

Rural Mail Carrier 
. r service star”? Puta 
stall ard, asking 

__‘ and examinations. 














—_ 
Address \ Washington Civil 
‘ Service School 
'\ 1083 Marden Bldg. 
* Washington, D.C. 
H J 1038 ‘ 














Copy this Sketch 


—ang let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
jor profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at ih 
home, by mail. The Qw/ 
Charts are easily un- 

derstood by and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


High School Course 
in Two Years faa 


home, 
Here Is comple! te and simpiified } high school course that you 





boys 












fpare time. 
can finish in il college entrance require- 
menta Prep: es sd by leading members of the faculties of 
universities and academies. This is your opportunity 
Write for booklet and foll particulars. No obligations what- 






















ever. rite today—} 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
t. cago, U-S.A- 











GOV'T POSITIONS 


secured by our unexcelled courses of civil service prepara- 
tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov't, exami- 
nations nd lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
9 0 per cent in Gov’t. examinations. Sample lesson, 
rated catalog and full particulars FREI 
CIV IL —s CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL, 
Box 331i, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
$00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, (il. 
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| that it gives a convenient and concrete 
| presentation of the comedy in France.” 
| Introductions, questions, notes, and a 
| vocabulary complete the reader. 

in Wonderland. By Charles 
With thirty-six full page draw- 
ings and decorative end papers by Kathleen W. 
Coales. Board. $1.50. 
Brothers, England. 


Adventures 
Seddon Evans. 
Evans 


216pp. Price 


London, 


** Adventures in Wonderland’’ contains 
forty-eight very attractive and interest- 
ing stories. The book is creditable to 
both printer and artist. It is a valuable 
| work for every home where there are 
children, and for every teacher who is 
looking for interesting and instructive 
| stories to use in the schoolroom. 


Drawing Plates. By 
Head of the Department 
and Mechanical Drawing, 
tional School, Mooseheart, Paper. 
The Manual Arts Illinois. 

Fifteen plates make up this collection, 
which is intended for students as an aid 
in learning to draw the common details 
or elements which compose a house. 


George 
of 
Voca- 
50e. 


Architectural 
Elwood, B.Ar., 
Architectural 


Illinois. 


Press, Peoria, 


The Woman of Forty. By Edith B. Lowry, 
M. D., author of “Herself,” “Himself,” ete. 
Cloth. 203pp. $1.25. Forbes and Company, 


Chicago. 

This is the tenth volume of the series 
of sex hygiene books by Dr. Lowry. 
“At no period of life,” says the author 
in her preface to the book, “is a woman 
more liable to misunderstand herself 
and be misunderstood than at the ‘dan- 
gerous age’ of forty. Upon the care 
and attention given her body at that 
| time depends her health for the second 
half of her life.” The author brings a 
delightful style to the treatment of the 
subject matter, and this, together with 
its wholesomeness and saneness, gives 
it an attractiveness not always found 
in books of this nature. 





Charles R. 
State 
New 
Adams 


The 
Skinner, 


Bright 
A.M., 


Side. Arranged by 

LL.D., Litt.D.; former 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
York. Cloth. 116pp. $1.00. Lloyd 
Noble, New York. 

This collection of short selections is 
intended primarily for the teacher to 
use in selecting gems for memorizing. 
An index of titles is appended. 





Boy Bird House Architecture. By Leon 
H. Baxter, Director of Manual Training, Pub- 
lie Sehools, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Tilus- 
trated. Cloth. 6lpp. $1.00. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 


| The author of this little book has 
made a study of bird houses with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the birds 
themselves. The first part is devoted to 
a general discussion of the subject. The 
birds that adapt themselves to nesting 
boxes are briefly described, the feeding 
and protection of birds is touched upon, 
and general directions for the construc- 
tion of the houses given. The second 
part is devoted to a series of twenty 
| plates, which give specific directions 
through many well worked out draw- 
ings and diagrams. Besides the plates, 
the book includes many photographs of 
complete bird houses. 

Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. 
By Harold O. Rugg, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago; John R. Clark, De- 
partment of Mathematics, University of Chi- 
cago. Illustrated. Cloth. 383pp. $1.60. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


This textbook is designed for first-year 
high school use. , The plan of the work 


TEACHERS. hundreds wanted. All kinds. 
9 Good positions. Enroll now for 
Holiday and spring vacancies. Good salaries: free enrollment 
Teacher-Schoolboard | Exchange, Kansas City,Mo. 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency | 


Utah Office, 
Salt Lake City 


California and Hawaii 


Berkeley, California 


Home Office, 
Boise, Idaho 


Positively Largest Western Agency 


Free Registration - - Emergency Vacancies 


TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 
FREE ENROLLMENT "ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


Can place you outright in the better paying positions. 
Rural $1100 to $1400 ; Grades $1200 to $1600; High ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
Schoo] $1500 to $2000 ; many special positions. Write Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 

OTHER OFFICES: Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; 


us immediately. 
See May issue page 73 for enrollment blank. Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota. | 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "a" *“*New vork 


, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 












































70 Fifth Avenue 






Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 


Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown: WN. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 —— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 














Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EGISTR 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ""SSssr23.x5sre 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "sina ca 
PACIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 


Py 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 
in rural schools $100-125, 7s Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capito! Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


| TEACHERS PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED, 
end tbat Choice positions for qualified teachers. Address: 
ecgiea sai Protec neni Instructors’ Ass’n, Marion, ind. 


| DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED~—$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms. 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


4lst year. 
continuous management, 
teachers in great demand. 











Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust among. sc ppoo | 
people in our territory. rite for our Year-Book. It is PRE 

F. 


H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Soattte. 














‘Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1. 00 
Cc. G. TRUITT, ‘Manager, Marshall, Texas 




















SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE °° "trat' Wore” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Guaranteed cEiuix: seem 
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HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


FOR CHRISTMAS, OR FOR SOME SCHOOL ROOM NEED. 
Everyone uses Christmas Cards, and our 25c ASSORTMENTS of 10 Assorted Post Cards, 
Card Enclosures and Folders sell readily to their parents, friends and neighbors. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale 
rate of 124c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, - - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, Always 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putit on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (@ac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
at the same time, simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used several times each day. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 86.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


J.C, DURKIN, RERVES & CO, 330 Fifth Av 
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No Schoolroom 
is Complete 


Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
bon Brown Pictures of 
Noted Americans on 
the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16" x 20" 
framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 


gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving away these 
large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS 
—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them at once. The pupils will prize 
them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. 
























































Will be the next President of the United States. Which of 
them will be the choice of the people no one can foretell at this 


time. Whether it be Harding or Cox, you will surely want 
a Large Framed Picture of the next President on the wall of your School- 
room! To this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE of COST for the 
sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special Lead Pencils, TWO Large Car- 
bon Brown Pictures fone each of the above men] together with ONE 
Handsome Solid Wood Frame, complete with GLASS FRONT and Dust 
Proof Back. THEN—after election is over—you can place the President's 
Picture en the wall, framed complete. Until the result of election is known, you can if you 
choose, place the pictures of the two candidates in your Schoolroom, thus keeping these two 
famous men fresh in the minds of your pup. What better premium could you possibly de- 
sire? Afew minutes work on the part of the children during their spare time brings this rich 
reward! Something they can point to with pride as having earned it themselves! Do not 
confuse our pictures with any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. loa 


sist on the BEST! Send for your pencils TODAY | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 


Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—~“‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO.Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time | 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. ‘These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








We Have Recently Secured 


Alimited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 
prepaid. 




















REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete the 
saleif necessary. Asan inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 
from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. ‘These TWO fine 
pictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 
Pershing ps 9 you may substitute one each o! SEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Rel i0us "1 <<a eee ee Oe ee es <2 ee ewe eae 
1g 1 - 
. Bee eee nee e een e eee eenneee eels eeees 
Pictures | The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York - ‘ 
Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid one gross o 
We also carry . full ' your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
line of Religious I Ic- : remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
hi h ° tagreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
tures which are given { choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
as premiums for ONE} | 
GROSS SALES. } 8.1. Ship pencils to......, 


Write for Illustrated — Address....... 


' 
: . ’ 
Folder giving full in- t Name of School ; . Name of Teacher 
formation. ' iii ini liane aes 
' BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL 
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Valuable Aids for Teachers | 


and how to use them 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school 
this a ag cana saniaes an effort on your part? You may be able to COMPEL these, but that BOOK REVIEWS 


tg 











-ans . friction, leasantness, and poorer results, If you use our system of REWARD 
CARDS you don't have t).COMPEL. Our REWARD CARDS are the lubricant which will make Che Penttinn al 6 teiDiiie 40 ei 
the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. Thousands of teachers all — — ny oe Pilgrim Fathers. By Frank M. Gregg. Cloth. 
States know this ard are using them. If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you sii, Shaivend,. Gates @, Deen Cuegite, 


not done so before. 
How To Do It New York. 


i i i he author of this historical novel 

ish li lored dboard tickets with the word Good, Merit, Perfect and Present T . us 
shinee — —~ x per 100. “Get a few hundred of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of has succeeded in bringing the story. of 
Give one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deport- the Pilgrims vividly before us. Unlike 


ests itself to you as desirable. Then . 7 
ape vdep » adh ened 10, 25 or 60 tickets, or what- most novels of this sort, it adheres al- 


different sizes and prices. 
ment during the day, punctual attendance, or w 

















let ils earn the Reward Cards, making t . ¢ : L ‘ 
over Sumber. you think best, according to the value of the cards. You will be surprised to see how most absolutely to authentic historical 
the pupils will work for them, and you will be more than pleased with the result. . ‘ facts, characters, and chronological 
ne Onin Sow a our many helps are listed here. A post ‘card will bring our complete list o! events. The narrator, who is also the 
psa Doe SA alot h f the st is th fictitious | fi) 
. ero 0 e story, 1S e only ficti yaa 
. - “ret on 7 5 is f fi rs “ * ee ns Pe 
2 1—8x57s, about 50 designs of “etch |{| character in the book. Through his po- Dy are ous vane acedi 
Assortment 2—3°sx7’s, about 20 designs ofeach ||| Sition as a spectator, not belonging to | BF < Dhsa shetald: ae! ‘ . 
i % autiful assortment-....-+++++ ‘ . ° 4 a , ae : 
“assortment 3—About 3%sx5's, several designs of the Pilgrim band, we are able to get a oh Ka INGE 
ESR RE ADIN, OS Ont OT ee realistic impression of the very human 
Assortment 4—Two cards, 33{x5, tied together > ° ims. ; 
with ribbon, front card basket of flowers, poem on 4 and absorbing rte = the Bt pace 
CATE ses eeseeeeessneeseceeecseeatenanaeneeeess 5c eac’ Toa great exten e qualities a 
Assortment B—About $4. sc'60 or prorata ||| Characteristics of many of the mem- 
"Assortment C—About 42:x6, embossed, many new |}] bers of the little band are carefully 
designs, scenery and’ flowers, suitable for fi se delineated. The significant facts and | 
RO Pe ee Sap dbeneapsdencededesncscoess keene events, such as the origin and signing fad sha k! 
oc i ve . si ” and the working ou 
Assortment CC—These consist of two cards 4x6 of the Compact,’ and U g ilies tie j 
inches,tied with ribbon, The first cards are the same as of its provisions in the  * rhs 2 ee STENOGRAPHERS “NEW WAY” { 
the Assortment C cards described on this page, a large also carefully described. n the preface 6 
assortment of cards being used. The second card has h EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK ' 
author clears away some popular 
appropriate poem and a. blank line where the name the hich fuse the Pil Y eg and ON’T be satisfied with $12.00 to $20.00 weekly. Don’t Py 
of the teacher can be written. This is particularly views w! ich con g Sa ekd lak rice maw ta tenewrinees iene 
good value and is proving immensely popular. It was the Puritans. The book should make the wonderful New Way, at home, in 10 simple, easy les- : 
tines names ana toor See excellent ‘supplementary reading for | | re ir aay et a ert ts 00 wore | 
ucn large a >S & ve have ecidec o rf 1 rs J " i 
se mi : ei vee _ ~ ° 7 ani . bp Spans we - 8c each school history courses. eager “the ple par = gine eet re f 
’ A 


price to 


Assortment E—Twelve new designs, 5x7, em- A Pageant of Pilgrims. By Esther Willard salaries have been doubled and trebled. 





bossed, flowers and scenery, bright and pretty. 2c ea. Bates, author of “Pageants and Pageantry,” 80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 

Assortment F—Sixteen new designs, 5'2x7/2, em- “Cristoforo Colombo,” etc. Illustrated. Paper. meee meenoererrers ae eee fn gg e Fate: 
bossed, and cut out, pansy border, suitable for all 54pp. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. Ne ete ie Le ee 
grades, a bargain at the price, sure to please. 2'sc ea. Learn by Mail—10 Easy Lessons" 





This pageant is designed to depict Tomtenen at home quickly ang Sanily. iroptoving in speed with the 
the historical story of the Pilgrims and easter eine results in pays thatordinary, cet ae will not 


to interpret the vital significance of | | posegsmonrat ineis its Behe eca ng castes? Om 
their ideals and actions. It is adaptable New Book Free !!! . | 
. : i he principle of thi hod. 
Write today for our price list of Christmas Cards, Souvenirs, and personal gifts. We havea for either a small or a large number of atgmnpetnnne pf wnbng lan y= ieh tells all about in _ } 
very complete line at special prices which you will be sure to appreciate. participants, and can be presented by | | ‘ii, No instruction book ever written ever told so. plainly the 
Add 10 cents for postage and packing on all orders under $1.00. 2 ni i : 
0 | churches, schools, or communities THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc. Dept. 11, Cooperstown, New York || The author has used a great deal of 1081 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio i 


Assortment H—Sixteen new designs, 5%4x3'4, em- 
bossed, cut out edges, elegant lithographed cards, sure 
to please the older as well as the younger pupils. 4c ea. Assortment CC 


Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 

















, a care in arranging the piece and in writ- 

ing the text, and if properly prepared . i 

and well presented, it should be very 

Get Your Flag effective. ning directions a - —- ILLINOIS TRAINING 
entation, the costuming, and a bibliog- 

raphy of the music used are features SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


and the Flags that will help in producing the pageant. Founded 1880 


The typography is excellent; this, to- Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
Of Our ALES | ccther with the three full page photo- | _intrrialin se nursing profession and aed Toms 
graphs of incidents taken from its first Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 


























ion ives th ok 2 with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
producti Mh isos the bo uilians A at Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 


, tractive appearance, 2400 beds, under supervision. 
” Special opportunities offered to those 
Argonauts of Faith—the Adventures of the who qualify in the 8rd year, either in 
‘ s . * Cook County Hospital or by affiliation, 
@ Mayflower Pilgrims. By Basil Mathews. Illus Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration 
an ucation. 


trated. Cloth. 185pp. $1.50 net. George H. 
Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness; a High School 











Without a cent of expense, you Doran Company, New York. odscation of, ite edecetions} cucivgiont; mininum age, 20 

can secure the flags and the por- In this narrative the story of the Pil- Illinois Training School For Nurses a 
traits needed for your room. All} grims is interestingly told for young 509 S. Honore St., Box ‘‘N"’, Chicago, Ilinois 

charges prepaid. readers. The narrative begins with a 











; vivid picture of the pe ti f dis- 
Offer No. & We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- bts rete the Church of England a 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your] the latter half of the 16th century; it 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us| describes the origin of the Pilgrims, 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy | and follows their wanderings from 


quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. England to Holland and from there to 
America. The book was written for 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., FREE. | and has the official approval of the 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the | great Church organizations on both 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. sides of the Atlantic who are celebrat- with money refund 
ing this year the tercentenary of the wy Send for catalog and sample lesson pages 
Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, | landing of the Pilgrims. Addition- ae eae 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and | al features which give value to the vol- seth siren eet 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful ee . an resi apne by ge aw 
tant D tion. Fo 0 ryce, five extremely we one color ee 
for inside agraamenta For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. Slaten, ier adie Prete caatien tics Training School for Nurses 
Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, | happenings clearly, a prologue, an The Michael Reese Hospital 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with | ¢Pilogue, and an index. Elementary Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago. Mlinois 


ornaments. Make beautiful decorations for home as well as schoolroom. | teachers who are planning to celebrate | | pesisterea by the State of Illinoi 3- 
For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. . the Pilgrim tercentenary will find this secmhedt tesicoction, Theoretical and practical class 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of suc- 
cess—10,000 Graduates Earning 
$18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the begi or the 
practical nurse. Entire tuition 
earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ ache} the course 





































: book very helpful. costs, 4 genre’ Bled Scnecl wort Pen nf tea 
“ce - ” . . . =I - ” _ ; 

Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process, paintings of Washington and | Rational Arithmetic. By George P. Lord. Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 

Lincoln. 18x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the | cloth. 159pp. $1.20. The Gregg Publishing 

sale of 30 buttons you may choose one picture; for 50 buttons, two | Company, New York 

a qungist Hoe MAHE MONEY NURSING! 

pictures. This arithmetic is intended for use Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 


. . : A and private patients. We help you find employ tat 
in business colleges and in commercial good pay, Roast layout appertunity to besetnne taake 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large size. Sharp- | high schools, by pupils who have com- | ed nurse. Earn $35 to $45 per week. You can quickly 





. > * f ° learn in your time. Graduates of Trai 
ens any pencil. For the sale of thirty-five buttons at ten cents each. pleted the equivalent of the eighth or Course get diploma approved by best doctors. Hospital 
Write tod stating which offer yo t and telli hat k gece for cntehan, We if desired. 4 “Train ne Bekont 

rite toda i u acce an elling w : once for catalog. State age. American Training School 

y; g y p +4 at kind of RATIONS, Debates, Essays, Etc., written to for Nurses, ITN. LaSalle Street, Chicago, ik - 





buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. Orrer P. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,O 





We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, Ss and WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. | AY Entertainments PLAY SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Catalogue of thousands sent Rie year course. Registered by the State of Illinois.. Theoreti- 

REE nance provided as wellas aD aiocinen ane hinonte For. ethir toler. 


’ ‘ FREE ! FRE F 
M | Mail Order Flag Co., P.O. Box 116, Anderson, Ind.| sami BREACH, 208, 38th., New York. BaN8" Washine ee RREENDENT NURSING SCN CoE 
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137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 pages. 


Best Memory Gems (30c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR,. 95 pages. 


ete. Both words and music. 


By ALHAMBRA ¢ DEMING. 





Beckley-Cardy Company, 


160 pages, Cloth. A new book that solves 


Suggestions for best 


Over 300 illustrations. 


Has been adopted by New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Also recommended in State Courses of Study. F'iy/h 


Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 


Cloth, with illustrations in black and colors, 
story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. 
Everybody knows these! Read by over 175,000 ‘children i in the second and third grades. 


A fascinating 


Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 


Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


New Common-School Song Book (70c) 
By LAURA R,. SMITH, ARTHUR SCHUCKAI AND OTHERS. 


handbook for every teacher. Contains 18 songs of the seasons, 49 songs for special days, 12 patriotic songs, 9 
folk songs, 8 sacred songs, 11 childhood songs and lullabies, 27 rote songs and melodies, 10 miscellaneoys songs, 


174 pages. Boards. An invaluable 


Primary Language Stories (50c) 
Printed on 49 cards, 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 


Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 90 pages, Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, ‘st. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Recommended by every 
body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
applying it directly and naturally through the ‘make-believe’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 


With 73 illustrations and a 30 page manual for 


123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated, 





Books and Helps That We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Games (85c) 


By LAURA R. SMITH. 
the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting edu- 
cative exercises with many helpful illustrations. 
carrying seat work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and 
care of material; 69 observation and imitation exercises; 16 exercises in 
paper folding; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction; 9 exer- 
cises in stringing; 24 exercises in clay modeling and 5 in sand-table 
work; 20 color exercises; 13 exercises in weaving; 5 exercises in stick 
printing; 12 exercises in sewing; 50 exercises in reading and language; 
82 exercises in phonics and spelling; 57 exercises in number; 19 exercises 
in writing and drawing; 54 schoolroom games. 

Every teacher will wanta copy of this new book! 


Sidcedieae Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 
By JOSEPH C, SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth. 
the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. 
large edition, revised 1920, including the text and story of “‘The American's Creed.’’ Contains 303 exercises, 




















i. 
Sea 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- fe! 
ing in the First Four Grades (85c) ral GAMES AND RHYMES 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages, Cloth, Language |) _— 
Games have passed the experimental stage and in most schools now $e! | LANGUAGE TEACHING 
constitute a definite part of language teaching. These games are con- ] | my | 
stantly gaining in popularity and it is to meet the demand of teachers |. wz . 
for more language games that this volume is presented. In compiling t } 
it the author has ventured to introduce a new feature—that of rhymes | 
and singing games, with the idea that that which appeals tochildren wy 
most strongly will have the greatest influence with them. The book 
contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to correct in an inter- 
esting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is | 
no primary teacher who would not benefit her class by the use of this mm ALHAMBRA G DEMING | | 
book. This book will go a long way toward correcting and eliminating |= _A | 
> a 


uncouth English among school children. acai 


Easy Things to Draw (45c) 
By D. R. Augsburg, 77 large pages Contains 203 drawings which may be easily transferred to the blackboard 
to illustrate lessons on plants, animals. history, geography, ete. 


ne Hundred Stories for Reproduction (30c) 
By KATE W. GROVE, 80 nages. Original and retold stories for reproduction, dictation and general exercises 
in the primary grades. 


Simplex Class Record (cloth, 50c; paper, 35c) 


76 pages, Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, with 
space for 432 names, 


Straight-Line Sewing Cards (25c) 


Simple designs of familiar animals made with straight lines, for sewing. Full directions. 


Primary Sewing and Color Cards (3 sets—each 25c) 
On sample pian as Straight-Line Sewing Cards. No. 1, Animal Series: No. 2, Fairy-T’ale Series; No. 
of-the- World Series. j 


Moody Number Games (2 series—each 85c) 


Ingenious and effective, large type drill cards in arithmetic, for all grades, each with a teacher’s manual 


Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on card board 3'¢ x 6 ' inches 


Entertainment Books (each 40c) 


3, Children- 





The Best Thanksgiving Book, by Sindelar, 128 pages. District School Dialogues, by Trish, 1 7S pt 19¢8. Humorou 

Dialogues for Children, by /rish, 128 pages. Merry Christmas Entertainments, ’y Sindelar, putes. Spe 

ialty Entertainments for Little Folks, by Painton, 10% paves. Twelve Plays for Children, &Y Gusti 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3 B, 17 East 23d. St., Chicago 


UWEROU COI ETD Gives secs Kaeesccesccssctesesss for which please mail books checked to 











We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 


“The House of Better Material’’ 


Mailed Free. Request a copy. 





Dept. 3B, 17 E. Twenty-third St., Chicas: 














No. N907 | No.N894 | No. N825 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30|14k. Gold $7.95 im 

CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


or Jinest ever publis: No. N 
fnelateatatyion of Class oa Plas: Class yond ‘Med- 10k. Sones 60 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- Ster. Sil $1. 45 
ing free and prepay transportation chavees jer. Silver 4 

ranteed. Send for seraacee of Engraved Com - 
mencement isvitations, Calling Cards, Etc 


CHAS Ss STIFF MANUFACTURER 
a 5 Sheds mw lele Ne 
ETAL ART PINS 
and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 desi from 20¢ to $2 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 
Dept. N. Rochester, N. Y. 


iC. FREE CATALOG iN5 anc'.cmoen in cuass S) 

















Either pin illustrated made with any equal 

} amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 

Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterlingsilver, / 

» 50cea.,  00doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. | 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 

B tian Bidg.. 217 Rochester, N.Y. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
Syren NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 
TEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


USE CO. 
“4 pan K. oe Attleboro, Mass, 


sre 7a CLASS PIN RINGS Of EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
2a Pe FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled ‘Gold Plate, to. cents each or $4 . J ay “- 
UNION CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, 


E A BANKER 


mail in spare time for this attractive p' 
sion tn ab ytd are great opportunities. “feadatonce 
for free book, ‘‘How to Become Banker. 
EDGAR G. AtCORM, 
American School of Banking, 52 McLeneBidg., Columbus, 0. 


Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 

—_ examinations. The 48 page book of 

Nebraska 8th grade questions given 


t: in the past, should bein the hands 
Ongith of each 8th grader. Over 1800live 
Donita questions on all 8th grade subjects, 
40c., 2 for 75c., 3for $1.00, 4 or 

more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 
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ninth grade. It is a practical work and 
aims to teach the “how” rather than 
the “why.” The first part is a collec- 
tion of practice exercises arranged 
along the lines of the generally accept- 
ed order of presentation. The second 
part contains illustrated solutions cov- 
ering the entire range of commercial 
arithmetic as generally understood. 
Business methods are used, and the ex- 
planations are expressed in language 
which can be easily understood. 


Household Arts for Home and School. (Two 
volumes.) By Anna M. Cooley, B.S., Associate 
Professor of Household Arts Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and Wilhe- 
mina H. Spohr, M.A., Assistant Professor of 
Household Arts Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. lIilustrated. Cloth. Vol. 
1, 442pp. $1.50. Vol. II, 445pp. $1.60. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Vol. I treats home furnishing, the 
family budget, textiles and sewing, se- 
lection of clothing, and the care of the 
body. Vol. II takes up the care of the 
home, selection of food, cooking and 
serving, laundering, hospitality, and 
hygiene of the home. The authors de- 
scribe the practical experience of the 
girls of the Ellen H. Richards School, 
in furnishing and maintaining the 
“Sunnyside Apartment” connected with 
the school. Both volumes are profuse- 
ly illustrated. The books contain, be- 
sides complete indexes, an appendix 
of furnishing costs, and a bibliography. 


A French Dramatic Reader. Selections from 
French Prose Comedies. By Eugene F. Malou- 
bier, L. es L., Professor of French and Head 
of French Department, Adelphi College; and 
Justin H. Moore, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor, The College of the City of New 
I, 442pp. $1.50. Vol. II, 445pp. $1.60, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

As the authors of this reader state in 
their preface to the book, “The advan- 
tages of using dramatic material for ac- 
quiring knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage are widely recognized; no other 
branch of literature so clearly and eas- 
ily portrays the spoken tongue. The 
particular utility of the present book is 
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ARE YOUR 
CHILDREN 
PROPERLY 
TRAINED ? 


T has been’said that nine- 

tenths of all parents and 
teachers are not qualified to 
have the care of children. 





Do YOU properly understand the psychology of the child mind so as to 
measure up to the great responsibility of rearing or training children? 


The Parent’s and Teacher’s Library 


Scientific child study has shown the mistakes usually made by parents and teachers, and 
clearly points out the correct methods. The correct training of the child from infancy to matur- 
ity is covered in a set of nine books, “The Parent's Library,”’ uniformly bound in cloth, just out. 
Every parent and teacher should have these books, The cost is negligible, compared with the 
great issues involved. 








First Steps in Child Training, by M. V. Begin Musical Training; Taking Lessons; Linking 
oO’ ne | of Education, Univ. of Wis. Covers Up With the School ; Good Taste ; etc......++- $1.5 
| Intellect velo t, He - 
[dere women x — a to ey a, by David Harri- 
The Trend of the Teens, by M. V.O’Shea. The — Stevens niv. 0 ncayo riticai notes on o %0 
| Crucial Age ; Boy Problems ; Girl Problems ; the Ten- 900 of the be sagas for all ages..seeeeseeeess $1.50 
| der Passion ; Controlling Bad Habits ; ete..... $1.50 | The Proper Feeding of Infants. by W. H. Gal- 
| The Faults of Childhood and Youth, by M. V. land, M.D, A thorough treatment of the subject. 
O'Shea. Destruetiveness, Heedlessness; Dullness; | "11" '"'1*ss-ssssrrscusrseretseeeeseeeeecees $1.50 
Di ; Nerv 3 CUCr see eeeeeeeeee 1.50 Wineteenas Infancy and Childhood, by W. H 
Everyday Problems in Child Training, by Galland, M. D. Information every mother must 
M. V. O’Shea. Home Problems; Training Children have or fall short of her duty..+++.+s+esesee0es 1.50 
to Study Effectively ; Suggestion in Training the Maternity and Infant Care, by W ~ a lland 
2 : thee a? —, c i » by W. H. Galland, 
Young ; the Scientific Era in Education ; etc-.$1.50 M Conditions unfavorable to Pregnancy ; Inter- 
Putting Young American Tune, by Henriette ruptions of Pregnancy; Personal Hygiene ; Car 
Weber. When Is a Child Musical? ; When and How to the New-Born Babe, etc....ssseceseeeee sence $1 & 


Every Book Guaranteed, and worth many times the cost. Any book or entire Library sent 
prepaid, on receipt of price. If not satisfactory return in five days and your money will be re- 
funded in full. 


BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes hundreds of very useful and valuable books. Write today. 
Drake Books are for Sale at All Book Stores. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers, 1026 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


COU PO Neoerecceeses 
F. J. DRAKE & CO., 1026 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your Big Catalog—FREE. 











Please send me the books marked above, for which I enclose remittance. 


PRRs oc, cevecccrecctscccsscncccccccesncacencesesecccsancsscceccatecsccccccseseeee es oss €eserecescoccccocses 



































6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


that it gives a convenient and concrete 
presentation of the comedy in France.” 
Introductions, questions, notes, and a 
vocabulary complete the reader. 


Adventures in Wonderland. By Charles 
Seddon Evans. With thirty-six full page draw- 
ings and decorative end papers by Kathleen W. 
Coales. - 216pp. Board. Price $1.50. Evans 
Brothers, London, England. 


“* Adventures in Wonderland’’ contains 
forty-eight very attractive and interest- 
ing stories. The book is creditable to 
both printer and artist. It is a valuable 
work for every home where there are 
children, and for every teacher who is 
looking for interesting and instructive 
stories to use in the schoolroom. 


Which Government 


Position Do You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘“reconstruction’’ means 
years of Governmentactivity. ‘Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 

with business concerns; shorter 
. hours; promotions; vacations and 
\ sick leave with pay. Civil Service 










*« Gov't Clerk * 
















Architectural Drawing Plates. By George 
Elwood, B.Ar., Head of the Department of 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Voca- 
tional School, Mooseheart, Illinois. Paper. 50c. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 














makes your position permanent— 
no “‘pull,’? no politics. 
Think of your future—if hard 
‘ times should come! They do 
Internal Revenue ‘not affect Government Civil 
, Service employment. We'll 
Post-office Clerk \ prepare you quickly for 
appointment by individual 
‘| : \ mail instruction, and 
City Letter Carrier ‘ GUARANTEE you a posi- 
\ tion or money back. ‘ q : 
x Rural Mail Carrier _\ * Which will be your after- Fifteen plates make up this collection, 
rs Stenographer-Typist wae Se fetar oppo, | | Which is intended for students as an aid 
crapeer-typist site the position you'd } | in learning to draw the common details 
\, Prefer, andy Or simely | | Or elements which compose a house 
on TODAY. Or simply p % 
* Positions for Women \ send name and address ¢ 
° . ° postal card, asking The Woman of Forty. By Edith B. Lowry, 
* Railway Mail Service | for fee Boole: "HJ" M. D., author of “Herself,” ‘Himself,’’ etc. 
', and lists the different Cloth. 203pp. $1.25. Forbes and Company, 








Name \ Civil Service positions S 
4, \ and examinations. Chicago. 
— \ \ Washington Civil This is the tenth volume of the series 


—\ Service Schoo! | of sex hygiene books by Dr. Lowry. 
ee \ Washington, D.C. “At no period of life,” says the author 
“ — in her preface to the book, “is a woman 


more liable to misunderstand Rag 
. and be misunderstood than at the ‘dan- 
Copy this Sketch gerous age’ of forty. Upon the care 
and attention given her body at that 
a time depends her health for the second 
“> Saf half of her life.” The author brings a 
delightful style to the treatment of the 
subject matter, and this, together with 
its wholesomeness and saneness, gives 
it an attractiveness not always found 
in books of this nature. 


The Bright Side. Arranged by Charles R. 
Charts are easily un- Skinner, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; former State 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. | Superintendent of Public . Instruction, New 
Drawing teachers also can improve their | York. Cloth. 116pp. $1.00. Lloyd Adams 
ability and learn a valuable teaching | Noble, New York. 

method from the charts. They will de- This collection of short selections is 
velop your ability to draw priginal pic- | intended primarily for the teacher to 
twres. Nothing like this method has been | yse in selecting gems for memorizing. 


used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 : . ag 

cents in stamps for full information, test lesson An index of titles is appended. 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. H 




















and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
jor profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 





Boy Bird House Architecture. By Leon 

. Baxter, Director of Manual Training, Pub- 

of Oy lie Schools, St. Johnsbury, V t.  Illus- 
“Ae Landon School ied: pow aes Teibe ot ments Pub. 
of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING ‘ : et: eal 


- | lishing Company, Milwaukee. 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio | tie 
: The author of this little book has 


made a study of bird houses with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the birds 
themselves. The first part is devoted to 
a general discussion of the subject. The 
moma, ts birds that adapt themselves to nesting 
plified high school course that you boxes are briefly described, the feeding 
d’by leading members of the faculties of and protection of birds is touched upon, 
Write for booklet and full particulars. Ne obligations what- and general directions for the construc- 

ies AMERICAN SCHOGL OF CORRESPONDENCE, tion of the houses given. The second 

Dept Us. part is devoted to a series of twenty 
plates, which give specific directions 
VT N through many well worked out draw- 
ings and diagrams. Besides the plates, 


the book includes many photographs of 











High School Course 
in Two Years fa 


Here {fs com: at e —~ - olm 
can finish i 











secured by our unexcelled courses of civil service prepara- ° 
tion, composed of questions used in recent Gov’t. exami- complete bird houses. 

nations n d lesson sheets arranged exactly same way. Our ‘a ™ 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. 
r money promptly refunded. Our students have made | By Harold O. Rugg, Department of Education, 

0 per cent in Gov’t. examinations. — lesson, . ; : 

iJlustrated catalog and full particulars FREE University of Chicago; and John R. Clark, De- 
CIVIL SERviCe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, partment of Mathematics, University of Chi- 
cago. Illustrated. Cloth. 383pp. $1.60. World 


Box 331, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Learn At Home . ey 
Bookk Sal hip, Shorthand, This textbook is designed for first-year 
Service — kam $78 to $180 an high school use. , The plan of the work 


Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
hundred: d. All kinds. 
TEACHERS, deed cnaitioan tues Boony wo 


Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 

Holiday and spring vacancies. Good salaries: free enrollment 
Teacher-Schoolboard Exchange, Kansas City,Mo. 
























BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ili. 










































See nose and head clear with Take these four 

ondon’s. It prevents infection, 

colds and catarrh. Just as im- steps for 

portant as cleaning the teeth. 19 
pupils 











We want school teachers to ]. 

6 know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to 

their boys and girls. 1200 teach- 

ers accepted this offer last season 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your eens. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 

ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. DEALERS 


CATARRHAL JELLY 


~a reoular 
‘size tube of EMME Cie this Coupon. Mail it, at 


and add to 
Ke Vi4 { mM KONDON MFG. CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Utah Office, 
Salt Lake City 


caCORE 


California and Hawaii 


Berkeley, California 


Home Office, 
| Boise, Idaho 


Positively Largest Western Agency 


Free Registration - : Emergency Vacancies 








—_— ee 











TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 


FREE ENROLLMENT ad 
Can place you outright in the better paying positions. 


ROCKY MT TEA CHERS 
Rural $1100 to $1400 ; Grades $1200 to $1600; High AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
| og meen wrt — ; many special positions. Write . RUFFER, A. M.1 Manag 


Wm 
OTHER OFFICES: Fogtiand, ‘Oregon; s Angeles, =, California: 
See May issue page 73 for enrollment blank. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency disc catego 


Recommends college and normal graduates, > ng and acy teachers to colleges and schools, Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 

Send us a cabinet photo or any other good pictare of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 
344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - NY, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 4lst year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
REGISTRATION teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "Nesssressomisonron oS" 

DIRECT RECOMMENDATION 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
A 9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 


NO CHARGE WITHOUT SERVICE 
j Seventeen F hes of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in shington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence oe i ie ai School 

ee our territory. Write for our Year-Boo is FRE 


HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York “Block, Seattle. 


































































fs The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither t fee nor charged. Salaries 


in rural schools $100-125, Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
> = co "Ola | be genie PRE-WAR SALARIES DOUBLED. 

rganize le 
‘Texas Teachers’ Bureau *"tisis"ioren |} | Chgice positions for qualified teachers, Address: 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00, DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 eaci 
—Fi. each 
C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms. 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**frst'Worus?"°” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Guaranteed featiee Pocketbook 


in Bankroll’— 1921 Model. 
oid, Conn puns Ganbrone = 1921 Model, _ Jencks closed, 
































Genuine Leather fo only $1.00 id 
iste, Soe Per Soe: ) Any name engrav edin 
t number 30c, Fraternal Basar “0c Cold Free 


Places fo for f eorrencyy coins, cards, » Photos and check book. 4 
ri essary 

zalon "Aon aise Very Ma Grads aes Woreecs Sieh 

Est for ioney if welded” “Piccsin Woe ataice 

ree with orders or sent alone for 10c postage. — s 

U.S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY Eotab‘ished 1906 

306-5-10 W. Lake St., Dept. @40E Chicago Incorporatedi10 eomaren 














HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


FOR CHRISTMAS, OR FOR SOME SCHOOL ROOM NEED. 
Everyone uses Christmas Cards, and our 25c ASSORTMENTS of 10 Assorted Post Cards, 
Card Enclosures and Folders sell readily to their parents, friends and neighbors. 

In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale 
rate of 124c each. The sale of 20 assortments will earn $2.50 for some special 
purpose. $5.00 can be earned by selling 40. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. 

Send order or request for Sample Assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, - - -  DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


> 
i 
Print ' Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., ” 

on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, Always ” 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” K 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ; 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and. Money. K 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, » 
> 

» 

> 

» 

> 

, 

, 

> 





typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putit on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate @ac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
at the same time, So simple a child can use it. ts for years. Can used several times each day. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $6.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Ave., 
PLD 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FLAGS, LARGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Nee FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 


“\ 
* * a Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


* * 4 \ 
WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—-“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 


- 








aS A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 

; —— : , F ea ee 

‘, This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
} J } = ~ 


ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks thelead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time ! 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special’ pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 














No Schoolroom 
is Complete 


Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
bon Brown Pictures of 
Noted Americans on 
the Wall! We furnish 
these, size 16" x 20" 
| framed in Handsome 
=| Polished Solid Wood, 

withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washmgton, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving away these 
large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and SS FRONTS 
—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them at once. The pupils will prize 
them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. 














| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
L 








We Have Recently Secured 


Alimited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Bali, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the nght size to carry in the School Parade ! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 
prepaid. 

















* 
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REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete the 
sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days 
from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 
ictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 
ershing and Foch, you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 
pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a lifetime. 
Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

















One or the Other of these Noted Men THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COM PANY 
Will be the next President of the United States. Which of CAM DEN, NEW YORK 














them will be the choice of the people no one can foretell at this Religi [ewawccemenecewn nn nnecenn---n-no--- seacianesncun 
time. Whether it be Harding or Cox, you will surely want NS ad 50514 Sadivanavendudanchpeuialeliolancnessh dis 
a Large Framed Picture of the next President on the wall of your School- Pictures 6 The Osborne Speciality Co., Camden, New York. 


room! To this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE of COST for the t . d h ‘ id f 
sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special Lead Pencils, TWO Large Car. We also carry a full | Gentlemen You may sing ee eee scll them at se each and 


bon Brown Pictures [one each of the above men] together with ONE line of Religious Pic- {remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
‘agreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 


Handsome Solid Wood Frame, complete with GLASS FRONT and Dust tures which are given ¢orcice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


Proof Back. THEN—after election is over—you can place the President's : ’ 

Picture en the wall, framed complete. Until the result of election is known, you can if you nd gm for ONE \ MN AMIRI d tigen d atckdckcedacasesabedenckésanauns 

ar vg a —_ of oo ae candidates ag epee thus foooine these = GROSS SALES. H San . atin inuune to orgeaaaeea 

ous Men n minds < - ° ov. 

sire? Afew minutes work ca the part o te cal bat cs puajen = an ve th tie S Write for Illustrated ' MONON aang cd ca seo dnwnecded es eemetvi 

Tewa Some! ycan pointto with pr t themsely. ot - y econ 

confuse our a mnamahe:” 4 coy al the _ ones saatienes ollead ta call of this kind. : Folder giving full in { Name of School.........ssse0. Name of Teacher........sceeeee 

sist on the BEST! Send for your pencils TODAY ! formation. ' Riemmeae OE TEACHBE so icin debanecéctccss caus. BUHIG< oka ceycccece « 
' BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL 
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t= Be Sure To State whether you wish 


Why Be Pestered Sharpening 


your children’s pencils when you can secure a 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


+ Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Six Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil 
that sells at SIX cents in every retail store. Have your pupils 
distribute them—they sell themselves—at six cents each and re- 
mit us the amount $4.32, 
charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. Simply drop us a card. We pay postage on 
pencils and sharpener. 
recting the children, 
earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as they in having it. 


ITS OPEN TO YOU. 


We then send you absolutely free of 


It costs you nothing but the effort in di- 
They will be delighted with the plan to 
SEND TO-DAY, 


the Sharpener, Accident Cabinet or Flag. 





YOUR CHOICE-ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


READ THIS NEW OFFER 


If You Have A Sharpener—Secure This 


Red Cross Accident Cabinet 


It should be in 


A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 
every schoolroom. 


The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
you dispose of fifteen dozen pencils, (and remit us $10.80) in- 
stead of five dozen. It should be easy but if your pupils cannot 
do it alone combine with the room across the way and secure 


one of these cabinets for the two rooms. 





serviceable flag. 


We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact that we do a large school supply business all over the United States and therefore have the advantage of buying in large quantities. 


If You Need A Flag 


Send for nine dozen pencils, sell them at six cents each, remit to us the $6. 48 and 
we will mail you absolutely free a 3x5 United States Flag. 

Made of specially woven bunting. Fast to rain and sun. Sewed stars and stripes 
stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nicl 





led eyelets. A perfectly good 








PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished in gold, 
silver,red, green and blue. Furnished 
in five sizes. No. 2 size illustrated. 
Nos. 2-3-4-5-6 per box, prepaid.$ .12 


FRACTION DISKS 


£047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections 
printed in various colors, showing the circle divided into 
equal parts. There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, 


thirds, fourths, sixths and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price per set, postpaid.....sesssscsecesecese veces °. 


Sewing Cards, No. 3—Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the mon- 
key and many other well known circus friends. 
Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 5x6} in- 
ches, suitable for coloring as well as for sewing. 
Price, per set, postpaid...........sseseeesees Ss 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and 
Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each6x9 inches, with 
pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, bears, 
camels, lions, circus wagons and clowns. Color 
suggestions, in story form, are givenin connection 
with each picture, Theoutlines are simple, there- 
fore the pictures are easy tocut, Asaseat work 
item we believe thereis nothing that will prove 
more fascinating than this set. No. 15. Price, 
DOF OSt, MOSEHAIM. oo veccccccccesecesrsccceses $ .19 


A Special Pen Offer 





and unexcelled writing quality. Price prepaid... 


We offer the Esco Educator Fountain Pen and recommend it toyour use. Self-filling, 634 inches 
long when open, 14K gold pen, furnished with pocket clip. * pen of large capacity, en ee 
cabeee 000n6ob0000000b00es0ss6n000500000y 


Animal Stencils 


4306. Sixteen stencil designs of domestic and wild animals, drawn with the fewest possible 
lines consistent with realistic pictures. These stencils are cut from new dies, ““made in America” 
and depict subjects with which all American children are familiar. 


Price, per set, postpaid..$ .40 














This is the best cut map of the United 
States published in dissected form. Each 
stateis cuton the state lines. The back is 
provided with a colored lithographic design 
showing the flags of various nations. The 
map is 15x22 inches, being mounted on wood 
and packed in a large pasteboard box, with 
colored label. 

4264. U.S. Dissected Map. Price, post- 
TRIG vccc0esss00sscneeseesesccsecsececess $ .85 

4202. U.S. Dissected Map. Size, 12x20 
inches, cut on state lines with flag on back. 














Mounted on heavy pulp board. Price, post- 
DRID 0.0000 ccecce0 Vee er rae: $ .45 





EDUCATIONAL TOY MONEY 


No. 4009. This moneyis approved by the authorities 
and answers the educational purposes for which it is 
made very well. Itis sold in boxes having movable trays 
one for each denomination, with amounts representing 
about $200. Price per box prepaid.......--..+++. 

No. 8050 Per 1000 pieces, assorted, prepaid ...-- 1.10 


FAIRY FOLK PICTURES TO COLOR 


The graceful lines of these twelve drawings make this 
set of fairy folk pictures a very interesting and pleasing 
one for children tocolor. The characters are fairies and 
brownies, and as each is associated with some phase of na- 
ture life, the pictures are instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. Printed on cards of good quality, size 5/¢x8 inches. 
Price, per set, postpaid. ...+ssseeseeeeceececeeeees ° 


A Big Dollar Special 


We will send postpaid toany +h 
teacher in the United States i 
100 sheets of paper and 100 €S(o (i 
De kuxe 


envelopes — receipt of 
Stationery 





ONE DOLLA 

This is a high grade of so- 
cial stationery known as vel- 
lum finish and is manufac- 
tured by one of the highest 
quality paper mills in the 
country. Think it over—a 
high grade paper at 25c the 
quire. Less than half price. 
To make it easy enclose a dol- 





lar bill in an envelope and 
we will take the risk. Fur- 
nished only in white. 























EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, pert. a. PAINESVILLE, OHI 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
9 8120 ECULID AVENUE 











Telis of the great opportunities in this attractive 

profession, and bow you can learn py mail in s) 

z time. Send for copy at once, ° Sbisationn. 
EDGAR G. ALCO Pres., 

American School of Banking, 97 NMcLene Bide:, Columbus, 0. 











J. B. Lippincott Company 
Announces 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


Grades 1 to3 


Compiled under the direction of Dr. W. 
F. Dearborn, Prof. of Psychology, Harvard 
University. The results of ten years’ scien- 
tific investigation. Not a linguistic test, 
but a series of three group tests to be given 
as pleasant games which secure the most 
natural response from children. 

A Teacher’s Manual gives complete in- 
struction—the tests are easily given by the 
classroom teachers. A record is furnished 
free of charge, giving directions and stand- 
ards for finding the Mental Age of the In- 
telligence Quotient. 

The record card is to be filled out in du- 
plicate, one copy to be forwarded to Dr. 
Dearborn giving our patrons the opportu- 
nity to receive the monthly results of stand- 
ard and correlation studies carried out at the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard. 


PRICES 
Teacher’s Manual..................00008 $ .25 
BNI AOE SED ol iis dcsnaracdkbenccbnanent 1.70 
PRPERRS OF ROD... ...<.000000 sronnssneees 6.00 
PRCRBC OF DODD. 00005055 500spsentsiveneee 58.00 


Write for samples today 





J.B. Lippincott Company 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





is quite different from most formal texts 
in algebra and geometry. The excessive 
manipulation of symbolisms of formal 
algebra has been replaced by material 
which is of greater value. Specifically, 
graphs, methods of direct and indirect 
measurement, the properties of the right 
triangle, and a comprehensive treatment 
of the concept of relationship between 
changing quantities (i. e. functionality) 
have replaced the elaborate treatment of 
factoring, fractions, and operations with 
long polynomials. The book is unique in 
many ways, yet thoroughly practical and 
well presented. It agrees entirely with 
the recommendations of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

Lippincott’s Classics (edited as a series by 
Edwin L. Miller, Principal, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit.)—Shakespeare’s A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream (1l6pp.), edited by Clar- 
ence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis; 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
and Other Poems (144pp.), prepared by Louise 
Pound, Ph.D., Professor of English, University 
of Nebraska; Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 
(188pp.), prepared by Willis H. Wilcox, Ph.M., 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va.; 
Burke’s Conciliation Speech with America 
(120pp.), edited by Edwin L. Miller, A.M. 
Portrait frontispiece for each volume. Cloth. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

La Correspondance Elementaire. (French 
commercial correspondence.) By Benedict H. 
D’ Arlon, B. es L.; and George A. Gielly, B. es 


L. Cloth. 128pp. 88c. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 

Manual de Correspondencia Comercial. 
(Spanish commercial correspondence.) By 


Julio Mercado, Instructor in Spanish, Commer- 
cial High School, Brooklyn, New York. Cloth. 
94pp. 88c. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 


The Elementary School Curriculum. By 





Frederick Gordon Bonser, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Cloth. 482pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Eastern Stories and Legends. By Marie L. 
Shedlock. Cloth. 233pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 


and Company, New York. 


The American Democracy. By S. E. Forman, 
author of ‘‘Advanced American History,” “A 
History of the United States,’”’ etc. Cloth. 492pp. 


$1.75. The Century Company, New York. 


Arithmetic Through Pictures and Diagrams. 
By Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 
Paper. Each volume, 79pp., 84c. 


(Two volumes.) 
Illustrated. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 


How to Teach English Composition—Volume 
168pp. 84c. 


II. By Robert Finch. Cloth. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 


A Day Continuation School at Work. 


twelve contributors; edited by W. J. Wray, M. 
A., and R. W. Ferguson, B.Se., A. R. C. S. 
$3.00 net. Long- 


Illustrated. Boards. 224pp. 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 

Fairy Grammar. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 127pp. $1.25 net. E. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 


Nature Study and the Blackboard—Volume I. 
Forty plates, 
Paper. $1.12. 


By F. H. Shoosmith, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
with corresponding pages of text. 
Evans Brothers, London, England. 


The Story of Opal—the Journal of an Under- 
Tllustrated. 


standing Heart. By Opal Whitely. 


Boards. 307pp. $2.00. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 

In Story-land. By Ruth Irma Low. Iilus- 
trated by R. I. Low. Cloth. 175pp. Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. 

Pictures and Chats About Animals. Teach- 
ers’ edition, and pupils’ edition. (Two vol- 


umes.) Paper. ‘Teachers’ edition, 60c.; Pu- 
pils’ edition, 12c. Evans Brothers, London, 
England. 


Imaginative Drawing—Vol. II. 


ary School, Stratford, England. 
84c. Evans Brothers, London, England. 


Cuba y los Cubanos. By E. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 221pp. $1.00. 
Publishing Company, New York. 


By J. Harold Carpenter. 


By E. A. 
Branch, A.M.C., Art Master, Central Second- 
Paper. 56pp. 


K. Mapes, 
Professor of Modern Languages, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri; and M. F. de Val- 
asco, Professor of Languages, Havana, Cuba. 
The Gregg 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield,Ohio. 











THINK PROBLEMS 


Have you ever wished you had a quantity of simple prob- 
lems handy for drill work? Ihave. So I worked outa 
set suitable for intermediate grades. The problems are 
attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in the set—240 
problems with answer card. Each card also has two 
statements from which the pupils may make problems 
of theirown. You need a set and your pupils will 
enjoy using it. COMPLETE SET $1.00. 


ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 


Jolly Christmas Book 


A book brimful of dialogues, plays, drills, songs, recita- 
tions, pageants, ete., that willtmake your Christmas enter- 
tainment a rousing success. ine “4 CENTS. 

SOME DANDY NEW SON 
There’s a Welcome Here For You 1 85e. 
Don’t Forget to Come Again (closing), 35c. 
We’ve Got the Mumps (action song) 85c. 


1 sorts of entertainments described i: FREE C 
All sorts of en! nts ces ibe Lin our ATALOGUE. 


Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, N.Y. (Dept. A) 




















The Myers Mental Measure 
By former Army Psychologist and 
Educational Experts. 

A standardized group intelligence test for 
school children of all ages; city, country. 
$3.00 a hundred; 25 cents sample set. 


The SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Announcing 


The Haines Practical Pictorial Educational Views 


Double-Toned Sepia Photoprints of every important geographical point in the United States. 
With these the teacher can simplify the study of geography and history—make the lessons more practical by giving the 
pupil a “close-up” of the chief topics in each section. 


Subjects are carefully arranged and grouped—pictorial, 











fading. 


size, postage prepaid, 25c. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


Write us for particulars about 
our Special Exhibit which we loan 
to schools. 








These pictures are double-toned sepia photoprints, 
especially suitable for framing, permanent and non- 


For the individual scholar, this set of 10, postcard 





reasonable. 


geographical, 
Pictorial series No. 1, ready for immediate shipment, comprised of 
the following ten nationally famous views: 


Capitol at Washington 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 

West Point on the Hudson 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
Glacier National Park, Montana 
Niagara Falls, New York 

Statue of Liberty, New York Harbor 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Pennsylvania 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky 

Golden Gate, San Francisco 


Set of Ten Pictures (Each 10x18 Inches), Postage Prepaid, $3.00 
Any Individual Subject, Postage Prepaid, 50c 


Other specially selected series to follow. 

Whatever your requirements may be you'll find us 
in position to meet them fully. Write us for any par- 
ticular group—cCorte-Scope service is prompt and 


historical—for grade schools and kindergartens. 











ORIE-SLOP 


COMPANY 


The Corte-Scope Company 
118 St. Clair Ave., N. E., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
—_ gg complete ag = ypeme $3.00 per thousand 


Debaters’ Guide 25 ce’ 
yoHV H, ARNOLD. “Cedar Falls, lowa 


Learn How to Earn $2500 aYear 


Others Are Doing It. So Can You. 


It takes training to command a good salary. Begin | 
your training by learning “‘How To Teach Primary 
rades’’ by correspondence. Write for catalog. | 


Nelle Cooper, #N, Fountain City, Tenn. | 
Specialist in Primary Teaching | 























LITERARY WORK 


Magazines, N Publishers, want Proofread- 
ers. D’ Taasli said: | “Tt i is s the glory’ of the learned to 
become Proofreaders.’’ Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 

Johnson were omen ages ee. Easy to | 
learn. Proofreaders are well paid. Special short course | 
by mail. LOW TUITION F EE ‘TO TEACHERS. Write | 
today for full information, Publishers School of | 





— 








| Proofreading, 282 Madison rpoeerniatesteticentaal 








PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 


EDGAR S. WERNER CO., 
43 East 19th, 


NEW INVENTION 


Gives You 


LANGUAGE POWER 


a Day with Shere ma cony,* 
Self- Correcting Method 
pretend Your English At Once. 
rage person is on! St | aa cent 
htin 


N. Y. City. 





netuation, 
ing and Conversation. Give 
ody "s ‘new course 15, 


rinetng: iy OFynilletent or tter or postcard F 
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The Gifts We Bring—A Christmas Pageant. 
By Nina B. Lamkin, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University School of 
Oratory and Physical Education; author of 
“America, Yesterday and To-day,” “The Pass- 
ing of the Kings,” etc. Illustrated. Boards. 
37pp. $1.00. T. S. Denison and Co., Chicago. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War. 
By Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 302pp. $2.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Laboratory Manual of English Composition. 
By Sidney Oldham, A.M., Principal, Norwood 
(Mass.) High School. Cloth. 156pp. $1.20. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 

Trends of School Costs. By W. Randolph 
Burgess. Illustrated with diagrams. Cloth. 
144pp. $1.00. Department of Education, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. 

National Intelligence Tests. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Research Council, by M. E. 
Haggerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorndike, G. 
M. Whipple, and R. M. Yerkes, Chairman. 
Scale A: Form 1; Scale B: Form 1 (with scor- 
ing keys, in packages for 25 pupils) $1.60 net. 
Manual of Directions, 40c net. Specimen set, 
50c postpaid. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

A Treasury of Hero Tales. Edited by Alice 
C. Bryant. Illustrated. Cloth. 134pp. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Common Science. By Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 405pp. $1.60. 
Also Manual of Information (for the teacher). 
Paper. 24pp. 20c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in School and University. By Henry Gibson 
Atkins, B.A., M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Ger- 
man, King’s College, University of London; 
and EK. L. Hutton, M.A., Senior Modern 
Language Master, Merchant Taylors School. 
Cloth. 254pp. $1.90. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. 

Education and the General Welfare. By 
Frank K. Sechrist, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 463pp. $1.60. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS New “Prang Bulletin!” 


VSIST ON | 
Rust CRAFT FREE 
At Best Stores 
Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
SENT FOR $! ‘new “‘Prang Bulletin’”’ of, Art Supplies. Profuse ly 
RUST CRAFT Illustrated. Do you know ““Enamelac’’ and “‘Permo- 
9 
EETINGS 60 INDIAST., BOSTON.MASS., j dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicag Irving Pl., N.Y. 





























Keramic Studio Magazine. A val 
at help to teachers in S and 
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PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- Teachers of Art : 


ments. Catalogue Free. j= # —__ | gmplesofeolor work for at 7 
Acaitebniaentemmmeme’ Gent: H. Clyde, Ohio. KE RAMIC "STUDIO PUB. “CO., Syracuse. N.Y. 


cCAre Your Piss 


InterestedinMusic? 


Do they learn as fast as you want 
them to? Do they grasp the principles of 
music as fast as they should? If not, prob- 
ably the trouble is with the book that’you use. 


The Everyday Song Book 


was prepared just with this idea in mind—it 
has simple and easily understood explanations 
about music and harmony and all the rest of 
the points you want them to understand, easy 
songs for beginners, and many other features 
that will aid you immensely in giving your 








C 








| lEVERYDay| 
jSong Book! 


Sample 
7REE! 


students a real liking for music. (57) 





This book can best be appreciated when you Do You 
examine it—that is why we want every teacher Also Kno 
to have a free sample copy. Just write for yours 
and we will send it at once. 


Prices: 7c per copy in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c 


per copy, prepaid. 


'THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


101 Best Songs 
101 Famous Poems 
Favorite Songs 
(Catholic) 


Write for Prices. 
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(iMusic Lessons 
2 AtHome— 





oe 


Let a Master Teac 


You Music! 


OU can take music lessons under America’s great Master 

Y Teachers in the privacy of your home at small cost. You 

can learn to play or teach any branch of music in a short 

time, with the same ease and success as though you came to 

Chicago to study. You can thus satisfy your musical ambi- 

tion, whether for pleasure, accomplishment, or professional 

success, and earn a Diploma, or the Degree of Bachelor of 

Music from the only recognized Conservatory of Music giving 

lessons by the University Extension Method. Which of 
these courses most interests you? 

° tudents’ chers’ Normal Training Courses, 
P 1ano a William PR pp mele pie of Amation’s most 


famous teachers and concert players, pupil of 
Kullak, Deppe and Liszt. 


Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. 
Cornet Weldon, America’s greatest teacher of the 
cornet, famous soloist and band leader. 


>. ae by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European- violinist, 
Violin pupil of Dancla. 


°__ by Samuel Siegel, world’s most eminent man- 
Mandolin dolinist. Includes transposition and editing. 
4 by the greatest of guitarists— William Foden. 

Guitar Special attention to fingering. 
by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned 


e 
Banjo banjoist. 
by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known 
Reed Or gan teacher and organist. 
° by Geo. Crampton, 
Voice motel Hixgiiah baritone. 
by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel 
Harmony Protheroe, both eminent composers and 
conductors. This Harmony Course includes 
Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration. 


A Complete Conservatory Course by Mail 


The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the Personal 
Instruction Method, has placed home music study beyond question as to 
results. These wonderful home study music lessons, under great American 
and European teachers, are endorsed by Paderewski’and other world- 
renowned musical authorities. The instruction of a master—the individ 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours from the day you enroll. 


today telling us the course you are interested in— 
WRITE Piano, Cornet, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Reed 

Organ, Voice, Harmony—and we will send at once 
Free Catalog with complete details of the course you want. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


155 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 
































“Dainty” and the “Beauty” Xmas Souvenirs. 
The “Dainty” and the ‘Beauty’ Xmas Souvenirs 
Our Heavy ‘‘Dainty’’ ribbon book marks, New Christmas Poems, are 
filled with the Christmas personal touch whichis gladly accepted both by the girls and | 
boys, also our General Poems are looked for. Prices: 10 Marks with Name of School, 
District, County, Date and Name of Teacher, 25¢x9, $1.75 large size, each additional one 
14 cents each. 10 Marks next size 1%x9, $1.45, each additional one 11 cents. 
The ‘‘Beauty’’ Souvenir is something different in a book mark this | 
year, with lovely designs and messages for Christmas and general use, | 
beautifully colored, mounted on two colors in the antique finish, mounting furnished in | 
a variety of colors, tied at top with heavy ribbon. Enclosed in a white envelope, size | 
2gx6%e, Prices: 10 marks for $1.10—additional ones 8 cents each. | 
Ten Scarlet and Green ‘‘Blotters’’ mounted with lovely Christmas designs and | 
messages. Ribbon tied. With white envelope, size 2}2x6g. Price, 10 Blotters for | 
$1.20—additional ones 9 cents each. | 
Send a dime and paper slips will be sent you of the poems and catalog; also one sam- 
ple each of the ‘Dainty’: and the ‘“‘Beauty’’ Book Marks. 
Itis notnecessary that you send for samples for we guarantee satisfaction. 
A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 








Do You “Belong ”? 


The Fourth Annual Roll Call of the 
American Red Cross will be held in 
November, between Armistice Day (the 
11th) and Thanksgiving Day (the 
25th). During this period memberships 
are to be renewed and new members 
secured. Men and women, boys and 
girls, if not already members, are urged 
to join. Those who are already enti- 
tled to wear the little white button with 
its eloquent red cross should on no ac- 
count allow their membership to lapse. 
It is not so much an obligation as an 
honor to belong to the greatest human- 
itarian organization in the world,—one 
to whose principles and practice we can 
all subscribe without regard to religious 
belief or political affiliation or social 
theory. We know what it has done, not 
only in war time but in peace, what it 
is doing, and what it will continue to 
do if it receives the support that it has 
a right to expect. 

Remember, the Red Cross does not 
ask for a small number of large bene- 
factions, but for a large number of very 
small ones. To make it in fact as well 
as in name the American Red Cross, 
the largest possible number of Ameri- 
cans should be interested in it. Your 
small investment will bring large re- 
turns in satisfaction, and if through 
your efforts others are persuaded to 
join, the dividends will surely surprise 
you! 





Pilgrims Day Proclaimed 
President Wilson has issued a procla- 
mation in which he requests the observ- 
ance by schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The text of the proclamation follows: 


.“My FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: Decem- 
ber 21 next, will mark the tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh in 1620. The day will be becom- 
ingly celebrated at Plymouth under the 
auspices of the Plymouth Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Commission and at other lo- 
calities in Massachusetts. While this is 
proper and praiseworthy, it seems to 
me that the influence which the ideals 
and principles of the Pilgrims with re- 
spect to civic liberty and human rights 
have had upon the formation and 
growth of our institutions and upon our 
development and progress as a nation, 
merits more than a local expression cf 
our obligation, and makes fitting a na- 
tion-wide observance of the day. 

“TI therefore suggest and request that 
the 21st of December next we observe 
throughout the Union with special pa- 
triotic services, in order that great 
events in American history that have re- 
sulted from the landing of these hearty 
and courageous navigators and colo- 
nists may be accentuated to the present 
generation of American citizens. Es- 
pecially do I recommend that the day be 
fittingly observed in the universities, 
colleges, and schools of our country, to 
the end that salutary and patriotic les- 
sons may be drawn from the fortitude 
and perseverance and the ideals of this 
little band of church men and women 
who established on this continent the 
first self-determined government based 
on the great principle of just law and 
its equal application to all, and thus 
planted the seeds from which _ has 
sprung the mighty nation. 

“In witness thereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. Done in 
the District of Columbia, the fourth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
forty-fifth. 

“Wooprow WILSON.” 


To overcome the present with a heart) 
that looks beyond, is triumph.—Lowell. 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS 


NEEDED BADLY 


(MEN --- WOMEN) 
$1600---$3800 


Permanent positions, short working hours, no lay-offs 

















BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 20 _____ DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 





Annual vacation with pay. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, 
t Examinations. 


St. Louis, Mo, He conducted Governmen 
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WILL BE ENVIED 


you can master with ease the simple secret 
of a splendid voice and quickly develop a 
striking range, power and purity of tone. 


BE POPULAR-—MAKE MONEY 


The easiest, quickest way to secure valuable social and 
personal advantages is through possession of a voice of 
enviable excellence. This is now easily within your 
reach. You can have training of the highest type, at 
slight cost, with success absolutely d—for we 
guarantee your entire satisfaction under a cash bond. 


BIG FREE BOOK-—TELLS ALL 


Our big book tells all about the wonderful Feuchtinger 
System of Vocal Development at Home: tells why no 
tiresome scale running or special singing ability is need- 
ed; tells why our students secure striking results quick- 
ly: and how it is possible for us to guarantee you at least 
100% development—DOUBLE your present power and 
richness of voice—or we make 


NO CHARGE FOR TUITION 
Learn allabout this wonderful Feuchtinger SILENT control sys- 
tem, and how you will be trained in your own home with guaran- 
teed success under the supervision of the 
famous teacher, Mr. Eugen Feuchtinger, 
A. M. himself. Under his di. 
rection you are absolutely 
assured possession of ch 
asuperbly trained 

voice of rare strength 

and beauty. Valuable 

diploma granted. Get 

big FREE book, and 

our special offer 

TODAY. 


Perfect Voice 
Institute, 
Studio 3238 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago Ill. 


This Man Made 
A Fortune Picking— 
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at the piano with one, Saaer. yon, have an opportanity to do the 
same--a three months’ training will give you enot now 

enable you to write fortune-maki melodies--FOR POPULAR 
MELODIES are built, not d from i i It’s notan 
art--but a knack. Learn athome in spare time under personal direc- 
tion of one of the World’s greatest 3 and ir of music 
for hand and orchestra of 25 years’ successful experience who has 
been exclusively engaged by this conservatory. 


BE A PIANIST OR COMPOSER 
Prove to your own satisfaction the tri d value of this simple 
efficient and highly endorsed method which plays cords at once an: 
acomplete piece in every key. The surprising simplicity of this 
method makes it the greatest Secovery known to date in piano and 
organ playing. 

You LEARN the art of classic playing and ALL the SCIENCE and 
TRICKS of JAZZ and RAG-TIME effects. If, as Teacher or Pupil, 
‘ou are ambitious or if you are dissatisfied or discouraged and wis 
RAPID and ABSOLUTE MASTERY enabling you to overcome any 

difficulty send for our book ‘‘The Master Key.’’ 

THE MASTER KEY TELLS HOW 
We cannot describe here the principle of this new method, nor how 
the man le the million with one finger, but we have: prepared a 
book which tells all about itin complete detail. No other method 
ever written, ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW to become 
an expert piano player and composer. 
Allmusic furnished free. Diplomas given. The BOOK IS FREE. 
Mail postal today--NOW. 
COSMOPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1431 Broadway, Suite 405 New York City 
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Teachers— 
No Study 
No Practice 

required to play 


Song -0- Phones 


Begin to get true fun and school spirit in your class 
room 

Everyone, young and old alike, can play Song-O- 
Phones instantly. jong as you place the instru- 
ment to your mouth, you play as wel! as a musician 
who has studied for Fg Eight different kinds—like 
cornets, trombones, saxophones, etc. ize school 
glee clubs, bands, concerts. Notrouble. Everybody 
loves them. Write now for FREE illustrated catalogue. 

Music shops and toy departments everywhere carry 
Song-O-Phones, or you may obtain any of the eight 
instruments direct from the 


SONOPHONE COMPANY 
37 So. Ninth St,, 17-G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monclogs, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableau, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, oe ae ee 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. { full of new ideas for 

e Ca Free. Every | ers end students, 


Teacher should have one. of helps and sugges- 
* PTELUSTRATED. 
losserssent Om Seinen | ies Het. Poul 
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Tl You Like to Draw 


Write for Free Book 
“How to Become An Artist’ 


By our new method of teaching by mail you can learn 
illustrating, cartooning, commercial art in your own 
home. Hundreds of successful students and graduates 
are now making splendid incomes. Get into this fasci- 
nating work yourself and earn $50 to $100 or more a 
week! Our method makes it easy for anyone to 
learn. Instructions given by Will H. Chandlee, artist, 
with over 30 years’ experience. The study is fascina- 
ting. Only afewminutesaday! Have your own stu- 
dio or secure high salaried position. Or work in spare 
time. Many students earn while they are learning ! 


$100 for One Drawing 


Many artists receive $100 to $1000 for a single draw- 
ing. M and Dp Ss are always seeking 
good drawings and cartoons. "We furnish a complete 
Outfit free to all students. Includes everything re- 
quired to produce hundreds of dollars’ worth of pic- 
tures. 


Write Today 


for the most remarkable offer ever made by any recog- 
nized and reputable school of art. Special terms toa 
limited number of new students and complete Artist’s 
Drawing Outfit given Free. Fill out and mail the 7 
attached coupon or write a postal and | we will 

send you, at once, a beautiful Booklet, “How 

to Become an Artist,’’ filled with drawings 

and full particulars of our extraordinary 4 FREE 


offer. Do it now before you forget. Zr 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL , icc 


OF ART, Ine. School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1552 Marden Bldg. , Z “Room 1552, Marden Bldg., 


Washi Washington, D. C. 
as ington 
4 Without any obligation on my 
D. C. part, please send me your Free 
4 Art Booklet and Special Free Draw- 
ing Outfit Offer with reduced terms 
to new studen ts. 
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An Encyclopedia Kept Up to Date 


The high price of most encyclo- 
pedias of to-day has prevented many 
teachers from owning a set; and in 
glancing at a description of Bufton’s 
Universal Cylopedia, which has recent- 
ly been published, the first and most 
natural inference is that the price of 
this encyclopedia, too, will be prohibi- 
tive. Such, however, is not the case; 
for while Bufton’s is of the highest 
quality, both in contents and workman- 
ship, it is exceedingly low in price; and 
this low price, together with the very 
easy terms of payment, will allow ev- 
eryone to possess a thoroughly modern 
encyclopedia of the highest type. The 
publishers have been able to do this by 
condensing the.information usually 
found in a many-volumed encyclopedia, 
and bringing it all within the covers of 
four compact volumes. More than 16,- 
000 topics are covered, and they are so 
treated that they occupy the least pos- 
sible space without sacrificing clearness 
and completeness. The cyclopedia pos- 
sesses another advantage which will 
commend itself to all who wish to keep 
their information as much up to date 
as possible. In connection with the 
four regular volumes, the publishers 
supply to the purchaser a loose-leaf ex- 
tension service, covering a period of ten 
years. This service is included in the 
original purchase price of the set. The 
subscriber is thus furnished with time- 
ly information for ten years, in addi- 
tion to all the facts usually found in 
a standard encyclopedia. In fact, very 
few encyclopedias supply a loose-leaf 
service. Those which do not—even 
though they cost three or four times 
as much as Bufton’s—begin to grow old 
the day they are published, and in five 
or ten years they are hopelessly out of 
date. In appearance the volumes are 
unusually attractive. They are well 
bound in a library binding of three- 
quarters seal Levant. The type is clear 
and not in the least crowded, as is very 
often the case in condensed reference 
books. The reader will find, on the in- 
side front cover of this issue, a full 
description of this cyclopedia, together 
with a special offer to teachers. ; 


Aids for Pilgrim Celebrations 


The Community Service Bureau of 
Pageantry and Dramatics, New York, 
of which Constance D’ Arcy Mackay is 
director, is ready to furnish help to any 
groups or communities who contemplate 
taking an active part in the celebration 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Lists of 
material, much carefully gathered in- 
formation and data, specially written 
plays and pageants and the personal di- 
rection of some of the most successful 
of recent Pilgrim productions are part 
of the record of the work already done 
along these lines by Community Ser- 
vice. 

An extensive list of plays, pageants, 
tableaux, recitations, music, games, li- 
brary and art exhibits has been pre- 
pared by the bureau, including both the 
New England and the Virginian fea- 
tures. This material has already been 
distributed in more than a thousand 
cities, having been furnished to public 
and private schools and other institu- 
tions of learning, libraries, American 
Legion posts, social settlements and 
clubs of all kinds. 





Decoration Seals” 


Primary and Sunday 
School teachers use them 
on examination papers as 
rewards of merit. Bird, but- 


terfly and floral designs. 
Cheerful. Timely. 10,000 


dealers have them. 
Send to Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dept. T, Framingham, Mass. 


for “Handy Book.” Also send for ‘The Further 
Adventures of Jim, John and Jane.” It’s Free! 


@ What Next ? 





ie iA AMA A 


- D~Books, Seatwork Material 

and Entertainments Mt 
7. 38~ Stationery and Supplies | Mt 
| vi be sent without charge on request |) i) 


: * FLANAGAN COMPANY | 


521 SO. LAFLIN STREET, CHICAGO 
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THOUSANDS 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


By U. S. GOVERNMENT 


MEN-—WOMEN OVER 17 
$1300 TO $2000 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
in the Department of Commerce; and other departments of the 
Government at Washington, D. C. Similar positions in Custom 
Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices in practically 
every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 
Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 

Fall Examinations everywhere. 








| Fill out and mail the attached coupon rs FRANKLIN 


now. You must act at once. J! INSTITUTE 

a 
We will immediately send you full ¢ Dept. D237 

| description of the positions open to ¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

you, with a full description of the s Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 

work, hours, vacation, salaries, and ./ _tirely without —— or any ob ligation 0 on my 
art, list of U.S. Government big paid positions 
| dates of the Fall examination in £ eae open ‘to teachers. Advise me also regarding 

your section. the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 


| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW a 
MAY BE TOO LATE! Pe Bia ccsicknskysivaasaceans avcilipieaniiaasapecon 


—__—_——————_—____- AdATESS: +e cerecscerecnceeeereeseaeeseseesr ese ease esse eeeeee 


Fall examinations in my section, sending me also 
free sample examination questions, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Tris crossed the rainbow 

bridge from Olympus to 

earth---and her errands 

were those of help and courage 

and bright « hope,.”---Read _ this 
beautiful story in © 


WONDER STORIES 
THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Here is the best collection of mythological stories 
you have ever seen. Its contents were not chosen pro- 
miscuously to make a “book of myths.” but were 
carefully selected to provide a book which would pre- 
sent to a child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the world’s great- 
est literature. 

Ancient mythology has suggested the basic theme of 
many famous classics, and reference to it is frequent in the 
writings of all masters. WONDER STORIES is made up 
of those myths most frequently referred to in such works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is superior to all 
other books of myths is the manner in which the stories are 
told. The author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant and 
intensely interesting. It is characterized by a pleasing clear- 
ness of diction, which cannot fail to leave a vivid and lasting 
impression upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful example of Brad- 
ley Quality book-making. It is printed from large, clear t 
on high grade paper, with six full-page color illustrations by 
Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 344 pages. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children or for the 


ohildren to read: wae ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 


By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little 
characters ever created in animal literature. In ad- 
ventures with his brother, Woof, and Mother Black 
Bear, he learns the vital lessons of life through ex- 
periences, the moral emphasis of which is conveyed 
clearly to the minds of youngreaders. The habits of 
the bear and other animals introduced in the book are 
faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every 
chapter. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 








Every school library should be supplied with an assortment of 
the Bradley Quality Books. +» These volumes are selected and edited 
along definite lines. Their object is to hold the attention, supply 
wholesome facts or fiction, and impart fundamental life lessons,— 
without having the morals **framed”. They provide the best sup- 
plementary reading material available. 











Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia ‘Atlanta 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry., Ltd., Agents 


Boston San Francisco 


-| Instructive booklet FREE. Walter 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


$1000 Health Fellowship 
Awarded 


Announcement is made by the Child 
Health Organization of America, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, of the 
award of a $1000 fellowship, including 
a special course at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to Miss Mary E. 
Spencer of Malden, Mass. Miss Spen- 
cer saw the original announcement of 
this fellowship in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS. 

She submitted the best graded plan 
for health teaching in the elementary 
schools in a contest just closed, in 
which teachers and health workers 
from all over the country competed. 
Her plan was finally considered the best 
of five, all so excellent that a choice 
was hard to make. 

Keen interest was shown in this com- 
petition, and there is every indication 
that America is awakening to the need 
of effective health teaching in schools. 

The contest called for original mate- 
rial, but was otherwise open to all in- 
terested in health education. The pur- 
pose of the offer was to discover indi- 
viduals who can contribute new plans 
and methods for the training of chil- 
dren in health habits. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene has not 
really affected the child’s daily habits of 
living. The Child Health Organization 
of America has already demonstrated 
widely that an appeal to children’s 
natural interests through competition, 
the game spirit and self-expression, re- 
sults in the establishment of health 
habits. It is hoped that the contest 
just closed will further stimulate activ- 
ity in this most important health 
field, so that every American school 
child will learn to be really healthy 
and happy. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professor of 
Physical Education, Teachers College, 
was chairman of the awarding com- 
mittee, and is to arrange Miss Spen- 
cer’s course at the college. He had sev- 
eral interesting comments to make up- 
on the outstanding features of the man- 
uscripts submitted. “The difficulty of 
choice,” he said, “was partly due to the 
very varied quality of the material sub- 
mitted. It was due also to the fact 
that there is no arbitrary standard as 
yet for work in the field of health edu- 
cation, so much of this work being still 
in the experimental stage. The manu- 
scripts in general indicated the serious 
lack of training of the average teacher 
in any technique of approach to the 
problem of health teaching. The num- 
ber and character of the reports sub- 
mitted indicated a gratifying interest 
in health education on the part of edu- 
cators in many fields. It was apparent 
to the awarding committee that exten- 
sion of opportunities for further re- 
search and study of health problems 
will bring important results.” 

Competitors receiving honorable 
mention were: Miss Gertrude Eckford, 
Columbus, Miss., Miss Beulah Gould, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Emily M. 
Perkins, Arlington, N. Y., and Miss El- 
ma Rood, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Craining for Authorship 


“How towrite, whatto write, 
; and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
\ your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. |] 













Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay jf 
J ‘ Writing, etc., taught person- | 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, | 
im] for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and [jj 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. [J 
M Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/feaching. = 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. _ Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
|| photoplay writing alone. 
¢ There is no other institution or agency doing so'much jg 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize [JJ 
this, for over one hundred members of the English } 
h faculties of higher institutions are studying in our [jj 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for } 
they are constantly recommending our courses. : 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue frée 
Please address 


i Che Home Correspondence School ¢ 


Dep't.48, Springfield, Mass. 
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YOUR FUTUR 


Depends on how you prepare 

i yourself now. Personal power 

lies in the Art of Expression, 

Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY “MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
‘ou can improve by our course in Public 
aking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their ch ildren to recite. 


Send 6c. te amps for Iilustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


186 McLean Ave.,Highland Park, Detroit,Mich, 





















TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


f 
4 
they should attend no stammering school till they get my large 
FREE book entitled ASTAMMER, Its Origin and ie Ade 
Natural Method of Cure,’’ bound in cloth and stamped in pure 
gos. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of ‘"The 
atural Speech Magazine.’’ Largest, best equipped and most 
successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, stut- 
tering. etc. No sing-song or time-beat.. WRITE TODAY. 


The North- Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 

















TAMMER »Sex 


Killthe fear of st: ing. tion the 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worth-while 
book—““HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.”’ It 
has inspired thousands. Order acopy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stant for70- ag aad 
mering ttering, “Its Cause It 

cured Food pe stammering for 20 years, ™ 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 5913 Bogse Building, Indianapolig 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


























Penmanship and Spelling Correlated 





LESSON IS FOLLOWED 


write them. This plan increases 


MENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT WRITING. 
Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 


METHOD PENMANSHIP has been adop 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by a qualified Palmer Method teacher teaches pupits 
how to use muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be 
made the connecting link between muscular movement drill and automatic muscular movement handwriting. 


AMGpcllineg theeuagh: Lemenanth ff 
Bnmensh fs Ahrengl dpelling- 


The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which were thoroly tested by New York City teachers. 
The plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. 
LERS ARE ALL IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double purpose~ FIRST, enabling 
pupils to visualize quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship in which they will be expected to 

greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving ample material for auxilary 
penmanship lessons, thus BRIDGING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM BETWEEN MOVE- 


The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes PALMER 
ted, the hani d di 


LESSON. THE 


THE WORDS IN THE PALMER METHOD SPEL- 


'y of practical penmanship. We 





maintain in the field a large force of ex 





30.Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


an 
hers of penmanship whose services are free to all school 
NESS WRITING has been adopted. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


I pert teac 
systems in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSL 


Pittock Bldg, Portland, Ore. 
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WriteToday for Sesto, *Goey- 
$800 book, How to Speak im Public.” 


4, em DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Ne Oept. 1791 1041 Chicago Av. Evanston, Ill. 


LAW ércom: antes. 


ann aad ihe cally le law school in the U. S. which conducted a 
mt school and gives its students identically 
ally qualified and 











pony oe lnstrection by mail. 
authorized to confer the elor of Laws— 
LL. B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures deliveredin 
classrooms and especially revised for our students by alarge 

corps of prominent, practicing lawyers. Our Law Li y 
consists “. = Se mg (bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous cost exclu- 
sively for _ use of our students by one of the largest and 
most reliable law book publishers in America. Written guar- 
antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 00 
course in Oratory and Public ponpeaking given free. Thousands 
of successful graduates. Only schoo! of its kind in America. 
Established in 1910. Wri ¥.. today for Illustrated Catalog 
which will give you the Facts— the Proof— the Evidence. 


Hamilton College of Law, 505 Morton Bldg., Chicago 


We are | 
of 
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Hicuer Enucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

Begin any time. 


respondence. 
> Che Briversity | of Chicago 


et Year Division 1, Chicago, feed | 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















TEACHERS 


Wanted: e STUDENTS 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Easiest Shorthand 


evenings home study; 
eb bye at espeed with K. 1. Short- 
hand. Amazingly Wnts easy. 
Sperored bs by experts 


ion ges. 
m, ‘after briefs § pleasant prac- 
Jon sleghane method personal 
"heep confiden Iecazee, Sig 
ood confiden ry. 4 
a in — a or pe 





















sed in A! 
Navy, courts. sateen ar wohoolas, ‘by ublic and 
piers. teachers, ‘Slight cost... 
Pes Proo! sree » Refund Guaran 
is free 
NSTHUTE,  £H-191 | Station F, 


eo stencs- 
usy people, 
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KING NEW YORK CITY 








‘LEARN TO DANCE. 


| Simple instructions by mail any intelligent person can 
follow. Hundreds successfully taught. Waltz, three 
lessons, $3; One Step, three lessons, $3; Fox Trot, 
five lessons, $5. Also a Normal Course for those | 
wishing to learn to teach dancing. 

NASCE CULTURAL SCHOOL, | 
Room 28 Ft. Wayne, Ind. | 


WANTED IN 
OMEN Enz.” 














School of Banking, 





Cartoons 


Comics, » Commercial, 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 
‘and Fashions. By Mail or Local 
Classes. Write for terms and 
3 List of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios 

, 102 Flatiron Bldg., Now York 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Law, Real Estate, Ssleomenshin, Auto, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 
Service, Business, High h School, 2nd, Norma a! Courses thoroughly 
n P 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ‘Rogers, Ohio 


Sx" BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE die 


by TO EARN $100 to $200 MONTH. Graduates 
aced in positions. _DETAILS FREE. 
rowa’ » Home Study School, 314-S, Peoria, Ills. 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY—stm 


nS aekssis. Usual deotocs emntea Lenk Bon Meh cen ane 














High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. ‘Cata- 
log Free. 1 College, Washing 
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Dradley Quality Books 
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Standard Music for Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Grades 


All kindergarten, grade, high school 
and other teachers of school music 
now agree that if we hope to make of 
our young people, before they leave 
school, real lovers of music, training in 
emusic "appreciation must have its begin- 
ning in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. # Heretofore the music present- 
ed i in these grades has been either what 
is called “children’s music” or “classi- 
cal” music played in its original form. 
The “children’s music” has never de- 
veloped an appreciation of the best, and 
the “classical” music has never “regis- 
tered.” 

The Educational Department of the 
Columbia Graphophone Company has 
now issued a set of records which pre- 
sent the standard music of the great 
composers in a form which little chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy. A set 
of eight records, comprising thirty- 
two selections from Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mozart, Schumann, Grieg, Gounod, 
and others, have been taken from the 
piano score, and by the employment of 
a few instruments, such as the violin, 
flute, clarinet, bassoon, etc., the music 
has been so arranged and interpreted 
that the mind of the child immediately 
responds because of its needs and ex- 
periences; and yet the adaptation re- 
tains completely the structure. and 
charm of the original score. 

The music has been divided into six 
sections,—Musiec for Marching, Music 
for Interpretation, Music for Bands, 
Music for Skipping, Music for Appreci- 
ation, and Lullabies. The tempo has 
been retained as if played by the piano, 
but the themes are so treated that the 
repetitions and emphasis impel the 
child to want to give bodily and mental 
expression to what the music calls out 
in him. Moreover, the selections are 
not too long to become wearisome. 

The first group constitutes a set of 
marches which are quiet but stimulat- 
ing, expressed in different rhythms so 
that different characterization is pos- 
sible’ The second group, with its con- 
trasting moods and tempi, induces the 
child to move about in various ways and 
figures.* The third group offers materi- 
al for the little bands into which chil- 
dren’ may be organized, enabling them 
to play such instruments as the drum, 
triangle, castanets, and to imitate oth- 
er instruments. The fourth group, for 
skipping, offers various tempi for vari- 
ous types of skipping. The fifth group 
covers the important work of music ap- 
preciation * through listening lessons. 
This set gives an important grouping 
so arranged as to call forth a wide 
ranges of-emotional reactions. The 
sixth group presents the world’s best 
lullabies interpreted simply but appeal- 
ingly. It is claimed by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company that this set of 
records for children is the most ad- 
vanced step yet made in the pedagogy 
of music appreciation. The entire set 
receives the official endorsement of 
Prof. Patty S. Hill, Director of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Work in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, having 
been made under the personal supervi- 
sion of her assistants. 

A booklet giving a complete list of 
records, with suggestions for use, will be 
sent free to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR read- 
ers upon application to the Educational 
Department of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, Woolworth Building, 
New York. 





The present Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the State of Connecticut, Al- 
bert B. Meredith, who was recently ap- 
pointed, is the highest paid department 
administrative official in the state. He 
receives $9,000 a year. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country Good pa 
steady work, life positions, congenial eurroundines; 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ai thousands appointed yearly 
Both oom. No politica pull. Nearly 800,000 classi: 
led positions. Common school education sufficient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free 


» COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, the In. 
dians sent the canoe speeding down the river.”---Every 
true American,should read this story, together with 
the ninety-nine ‘others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated in*color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 


Here is a book which in red-blooded interest out- 
rivals the finest fiction. It is a big book in every way, 
yin‘ purpose, plan, appeal and size. There are 447 
pages,‘ set in beautiful big type; one hundred stories 
from our,ownyhistory, told in a clear, graphic style 
that is irresistable. 


“AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete history of 
America what Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare” is to the 
unabridged edition. It emphasizes interesting details which 
the text book lacks. In connection with every great histori- 
cal movement there are sympathetic side events teeming with 
human interest. A knowledge of these gives to the child a 
better conception of the lesson studied than the unembell- 
ished facts of the history text book itself.» For every period 
of United States history, America: First supplies a human 
interest story that lends a touch of realism to the text book 
lesson. It makes the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupils in memorizing the vital facts, and leads to 
more satisfactory results in the work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, these supple- 
mentary word pictures of our nation in the making are brill- 
iantly presented for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, men and 
women who have played leading parts in placing America 
first among the nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, heroism and patriot- 
ism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, splendid 
entertainment, and high grade book-making, this volume will 
appeal to teachers in every school grade. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





There’s no reason why a school book should be denied 
attractiveness; yet the average volume published for use in 
connection with educational work is a plain and somber 
affair. The Bradley Quality Books are not only sparkling 
in contents, but are most attractively clothed and beautt- 
fully illustrated. They make both a mental and visual 
appeal to the normal child, and the love of good books is 
thus certainly implanted in the young minds. 











Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia 


: Thomas Charles Co., Agents Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry., Ltd., Agents 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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It’s Lasting Impressions That Count 
Every educator knows this—and it is the appreciation 
of this fact that has led thousands of schools, colleges § 
and societies the country over to adopt picture projec- 
tion apparatus as one of the simplest and surest aids to 
efficient instruction. 

It is significant that an increasing proportion of the 
purchasers of projection outfits are selecting the 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
The Balopticon is invaluable for -lassroom, laboratory and auditorium. Models are made for 
showing either lantern slides or opaque objects, or both—photo prints, postcards, specimens, etc. 
!he Balopticon “‘speeds up”’ impressions and makes them everlasting. The 
name of the maker assures the quality and length of the Balopticon’s service. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
| 547 St. Paul Street, 
\ d Leading American Mckers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), 


’ ’ and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Se 
Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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| Teach Piano a Funny Way 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty-five 
years of steady growth, I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by 
one man. I make them skilled players of 


the piano or organ in quarter the usual. 


time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard 
of my method, this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I will gladly convince you 
of its accuracy by referring you to any num- 
ber of my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t astate in the Union that 
doesn’t contain a score or more skilled play- 
ers of the piano or organ who obtained their 
entire training from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 64-page free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


My way of teaching piano or 
organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of every 
*| four hours of study one hour is 
spent entirely away Jrom the 
keyboard—learning something 
about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the 
“old school,’’ who still think 
that learning piano is solely a 
.| problem of “‘finger gymnas- 
tics."’ When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much because you 
understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons 
I enable you to play an in- 
teresting piece not only in the 
| original key, but in all other 

keys as well. 


I make use of every possible 
scientific help—many of which 
are entirely unknown to the 
averageteacher. My patented 
invention, the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing difficul- 
+| ties that have troubled stu- 
dents for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a 
“night mare’’ to students—be- 
comes easy and fascinating. 
With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN- 
-| DEX. Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-picture 
device, which enables you to 
see, right before your eyes, 
every movement of my hands 
at the keyboard. You ac- 
tually see the fingers move, 
Instead of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger move- 
ments from MEMORY—which 
eannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models 
before you during every min- 
ute of practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN - DEX 
save you months and years of 
wasted effort. They can be ob- 
tained only from meé and there 



















is nothing else anywhere even 






| remotely like them. 





MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Studio N11, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass, 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition 


Men and women: who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate 
means, this method of studying is far su- 
perior to all others; and even for the wealth- 
iest there is nothing better at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress is at 
all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes 
all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. Itis for beginners, or 
experienced players, old or young. You 
advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted. Write today, 
without cost or obligation for 64-page free 
booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 


How To 


Learn 


Piano 





—-—FREE BOOK COUPON- — — 
| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio Nil 


| 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘““How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
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Educational Notes 


Boy Scouts of St. Louis have built 
2308 practical and_ substantial bird 
houses for use in the parks of their 
city. 


A forthcoming survey of the Phila- 
delphia school system will gather data 
on physical equipment and administra- 
tion, professional organization and ad- 
ministration, aims, policies and pro- 
cedure. A study will also be made of 
the city’s population in its relation to 
the schools. 


Among 878 students who graduated 
from Northwestern University at the 
end of the last college year, the highest 
academic honors went to Mrs. Howard 
Van S. Tracy of Evanston, IIl., who 
covered four years’ work in three and 
at the same time cared for a baby 
daughter. 


The ever-increasing interest in the 
possibilities of visual education has led 
to the organizing of a National Acade- 
my of Visual Instruction, of which the 
president is Prof. W. H. Dudley, chief 
of the bureau of visual instruction, ex- 
tension division, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The 300 American Boy Scouts who 
attended the great world convention of 
their organization in London during the 
summer, later were taken on trips to 
the battle fields of Belgium and France, 
along with Scout representatives from 
thirty-three other nations. 


In the Akron, Ohio, Normal School 
each student is allowed $50 a month for 
school expenses. As a result, more 
girls have applied for admittance than 
can be accommodated and it has been 
possible to select candidates having the 
best qualifications. “Paid while learn- 
ing” is the slogan of many industrial 
plants, and there are educators who be- 
lieve that the same principle might 
well be applied to the training of teach- 
ers. 

During the school year 1919-20, more 
than 130,000 pupils in New England 
schools (out of 510,000 registered) in- 
vested $1,150,000 in Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. It is claimed that if 
all the stamps sold in New England be- 
tween January 1 and July 1 of this year 
had been stuck on the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument instead of being affixed to Thrift 
Cards, the 90,927 square feet of the 
Monument would have been completely 
covered. 


“Training Little Children” (United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1919 No. 39) contains articles collected 
by the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of New York City, largely from 
mothers who were formerly kindergar- 
ten teachers. They were originally is- 
sued to the press of the country, and 
papers and magazines having a com- 
bined circulation of over fifty millions 
printed them. The Bulletin, which is 
intended for the guidance of parents, 
may be obtained for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


New York City is to have, in the Rice 
Memorial, a city playground for all 
ages and classes of people. In compre- 
hensiveness it is expected to surpass 
anything of the sort in the world. The 
site chosen is a large area in Pelham 
Bay Park, sloping down to Long Island 
Sound. There will be a concrete stadi- 
um seating 5000 persons, an athletic 
field (140 acres), having a regulation 
quarter-mile track and space for pole 
vaulting and other track athletics, a 
football gridiron, and a swimming pool 
330 ft. by 65 ft. in size, surrounded 
by a stadium for 2000 spectators. A 
bathhouse accommodating 2000, a large 
boathouse, a pier, a Mothers’ Rest 
House with children’s playground adja- 
cent, and a pavilion, with restaurant 
and circulating library, are other fea- 
tures of this elaborate project. Besides 
the main athletic field there will be an 
outer field for baseball, archery, and 
hammer throwing, while basket ball 
and tennis courts will be grouped near 
the baths and pool. The playground is 
a gift to the city from Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice in memory of her husband, a well- 
known financier and philanthropist. 
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COLOR 


IN THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


CORED CRAYONS will help 
in the teaching of spelling. 

Lists written on the blackboard 
with light colored chalk will add 
interest to the words. 

If white chalk be employed, a 
colored line under the parts of 
words often misspelled will help 
to call attention to the proper com- 
binations of letters. 

The pupils’ spelling papers will 
appear more attractive by the 
addition of a colored crayon line 
beneath the name, or by a colored 
border line. 

For both blackboard and paper, 
superior crayons should be em- 
ployed. In other words, use 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Send for brochure on 
blackboard drawing 


_ BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 FultonSt. New York City 





Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
45 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $4.50 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars, or a silk U.S. 
Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on staff with gilded spear head. 

Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 
The MARCON-SLOPER 
You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1. 
Note size 644x10, $2. Fulldirec- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C.O. D. er sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Money Backs and ALL MALL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


EUROPE nor'as 1 was 


HARTER’S NEW DESK OUTLINE MAP OF 
EUROPE shows the boundaries and name of each 
country as established by the peace treaty. Justa 
jiffy to locate Livonia, Lithuania, Jugo-Slavia or 
any of the thirty countries. 50 for 60 cents; 100 
for $1.10, postpaid. 
THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

634-36 Huron Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Madonna andChild Ferruzzi 
Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors. Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Order Now for Fall Bird Study, 
648 subjects: Animals, Birds, etc. 


Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, 
Mountains, ete., at 3cents each. 


Pilgrims. 


for 30 cents. 


The Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
What better chance to teach history 


stories than during this year? 
Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the 


k-TEACH 1 THE THANKSGIVING STORY AND THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH THE PERRY PICTURES 


the Perry Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography. 


1620—1920 
Use the 


Ten Cent Size. 


Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of the 
Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, 
Each 54%x8. Smaller size 3x34. 30 


Send 50 cents for 2 


we have selected. Each 5'¢x8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, or 25 Landscapes, or 25 Kittens. 
Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size Pilgrim Pictures, each 10x12. 


Reproductions of 
The Worlds Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5!4x8. For 25 or more. 


10x12. For 5 or more. 


5 choice art subjects 


First of All Send 15 Cents 
for Our 64 Page Catalogue 


of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent 
picture, 9x12, a New York Edition picture, . 
7x9, a colored Bird — and 54 pic- MadrensentGand Bupha: 








tures each about 2x2'; printed in the 
May we urge you, jus 
Catalogue. strongly as possible, to s« 
[Please do not send for the Catalogue ‘you 


without sending the 15 cents, in coin or 





without a day's delay? 


ws. Stamps. ] iceaidiahiiailes aiekchdadion 


No two alike. 
Use the Perry Pictures as Christmas Gifts to Your Pupils. 


Size 5% x8. 





addition to our school equipment. 





I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pictures. 
They should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country district. —G. Stanley Hall, 


I have been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them as 
President of Clark Universit 





ARTOTYPES. 


Decorate Your Schoolroom With Beautiful Pictures. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.5 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on your walls this month. 








Christ and the Doctors Hofmann 


Song of the Lark. (Very effective.) 


The Angelus. 








lise 





The Gleaners Millet 


| The Perry Pictures Company, 





Box 13, 


Postpaid. 


Spring < 


The Mill Ruysdael 
Any one of the seven pictures shown here $1.75; any two at $1.50 each. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 
Here are a few of the many subjects besides those shown here: 
The Lake, by Corot. Sir Galahad. Sistine Madonna. Angel Heads. The Shepherdess, Lerolle. End of Day. (Especially beautif 
A Helping Hand. St. Cecilia. Baby Stuart. Saved. P ilgrim Exiles. Stratford. (Most attractive 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


order NOW for Thanks 


giving and Christmas pictures, 


a very importan 














New Entertainments 


for School, Church, Lodge and Home 


will be found in our Help-U Catalog of PLAYS, 

DRILLS, PAGEANTS, ACTION SONGS, OPER- 
ETTAS, ete. Teachers will be interested in our 
“Little Music Shop.” Write for Free Catalog. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
** THE HOUSE THAT HELPS”’ 
DENVER, COLORADO 





Pace Any Examination 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. State 
for the past 12 to 22 yearsasa test for the completion 
GRAM MMA SCHOOLS, HIGH 


of the work in 
SC LS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


The.only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each examination. 

The questions are stat uped by topics making the 
books. SUITA OR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books, 

Used for revi2w work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state in 
the Union. 

40 SUBJECTS. . 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'4% Discou nt. 
One doz. or more co ies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR ATALOG. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no fear 
of mental testsin any examinations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12'4% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupils do. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








The Educational Department of The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, requires men, with a_ broad 
knowledge of educational conditions, 
men who, through their experience and 
contact with school officials, are able to 
co-operate with the schools in every 
possible way. For this reason the 
company was particularly fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Ed- 
ward Kaula, formerly Eastern Man- 
ager of the World Book Company, and 
previously with D. Appleton and Com- 
pany as office manager and educational 
representative. The American Crayon 
Company point with pride to their long 
record of service to the schools of this 
country. Through their Educational 
Department they are able to promote 
closer and more cordial relations with 
school officials, and carry on more in- 
tensively the work of serving the 
schools which was inaugurated with 
the inception of the business eighty- 
five years ago. 


We have been privileged recently to 
see a collection of letters received by 
the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, acknowledging pay- 
ments made to beneficiaries. There was 
a long list of these and without close 
examination it seemed as though every 
state in the Union was represented as 
well as some Canadian points. They 
made very interesting reading, and, 
while they varied in statement and in 
form of expression, this general note 
ran through them all, “I thank you for 
the very prompt settlement of my claim 
which is very satisfactory.” As we 
have had at various times, both in our 
advertising and reading columns, a 
good deal to say in regard to T. C. U. 
we are especially gratified to see these 
proofs of that company’s business 
methods and fair treatment of its 
members. 


The enrollment at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1920-21 
is estimated at 20,000. Columbia main- 
tains its rank as the largest education- 
al institution in the world. 











MUSIC 


Learn 









By Note 
PIANO 
ORGAN 
VIOLIN 
VIOLA 
BANJO 
MANDOLIN 
CLARINET 
FLUTE 
S Through our —— 
earn Quickly at Home s:incy | teste 
simple home GUITAR 
study methods thousands have rapidly learned to play and sing. No in- HARP 
born “gift’’ needed. nyone can easily and quickly learn in their CORNET 
leisure moments at home. Hundreds of our students now highly paid PICCOLO 
musicians, Start an orchestra or entertain yourself and your friends at TROMBONE 
social gatherings, Become the most popular in your set. Once you 






NO 
EASY 

































know how to play or sing you will be in demand everywhere. 





study is actually fascinating! A few minutes a day is all that is necessary. 
will be amazed at your rapid progress. 
Cost is low; terms easy—only a few cents a lesson. 
don’t need to pay us a single penny! 


250,000 Successful Students smrget at 
Read 


And if not completely satisfied y 





men, women and children inall parts of the world. Age limit—sev« 


with my violin. Your lessons these artists give you—you Can't help but learn to play or sing ! 











This wonderful system does away with all dry theory an 
New Easy Method boresome exercises You enjoy studying this way. Th 
Your frien 
Play any piece at sight in a few short months, 


seventy. Lessons were pre pared by teache rs of international! rept r 
“Since I’ve been taking your Why pay $2 to $5 a lesson to private teachers when you can get t! ve he ip 
lessons I’ve made over $200.00 of recognized artists for only a few cents alesson? With the help 
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to 



















surely are fine.’ —Melvin ZA 
Freeland, Macopin, N. J. Amazing Lessons FREE O 7 
ee Frat te ge ba I If you act at once. We want one pupil in each locality to A MR 
zs . nothing nat t S sed help advertise our marvelous new method of Teaching DAVID 

i gh mn ut now . ee Music. All we ask you to do is to give your friends our oO F. KEMP 
play cat wing oe e name when they ask you. Do this and we give you our Aiheery veer, 
aa Os 1 CoN wing” ai lessons without cost and charge you only for post- oO U8. Schoo 
eee eee neers eee Seem age and sheet music, a small sum monthly. Offer O po ener age 

I want to extend the hearti- may be withdrawn without notice so get full 611 Brunsw : 'B 
est approval of your Piano particulars at once. Mail coupon for vital- A peas Ne wY * ( 
Course. It has done more for | ly interesting Free Booklet. Don’t delay V4 Pl : nek 
me than years of other lessons. another minute! Mail coupon at once! Te ne ae Our IK 
Fone ag Lewis, 819 Jefferson, Instruments supplied when needed, Wg book, "Music Lessons in Y« 
m . . sail ce areas. Own Home,”’ and particular 

The folks at home are de- , your special offer 
lighted to hear me play the | U,§.Sehool of Music 7 

we or ave a won- 

derful te: f teachi _. eee ecagee 

Sey tines Soctns, e- - ne F iene sabdsadha wad 

ew Yor ¢ y y i" BBs ccccccee 
City. sccessccsereeceees : State 
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Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 
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Straight 


Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes 




















Look for this stamping on each sole 
—it identifies the genuine Educator 


Write for 


“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


Full of useful information, particularly 


for teachers. Send for it — free. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, INC, 
22 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Neat laced Educator, 
for growing boy 








Nature Plans Painless Feet 


T is only as we grow up and begin wearing “fancy,” narrow, 

pointed-toed shoes that our feet turn traitor to Nature's 

plans. Corns, callouses, bunions, ingrowing nails, and weak 
arches are inheritances from the wearing of wrong shoes. __ 


Why are Educators so good-looking and so comfortable ? 
Because, they’re made, scientifically, to distribute the foot-space 
right—without any awkward looseness. They “let the feet grow 
as they should.” They can never cause foot-troubles. They 
allow a grown foot to relax into natural position, and gradually 


cure itself of foot-ills. 


Many teachers, being on their feet so much, find in Educator 
Shoes exactly the balance of comfort and looks that they need. 
There is a shoe store near you that sells Educators. It is 


worth visiting. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


| _Sucee 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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The Law of Kindness 


The Good American is Kind 










































































In America those who are of different races, colors, and conditions must live to- 
gether. Weare of many different sorts, but we are one great people. Every un- 
kindness hurts the common life, every kindness helps the common life. Therefore: 




































































1. I will be kind in all my shoughrs. I will bear no spites or grudg- 
es. I will not think myself above any other girl or boy just 
because I am of a different race or color or condition. I will 
never despise anybody. 


































































































2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will not gossip nor will I speak 
unkindly of anyone. Words may wound or heal. 
























































‘3. I will be kind in all my acrs. I will not selfishly insist on hav- 
ing my own way. I will always be polite. Rude people are 
not good Americans. I will not trouble unnecessarily those 
who do work for me. I will do my best to prevent cruelty, 
and will give my best help to those who need it most. 
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NOTE: The above poster is the ninth of a series of ten to appear in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. These posters are selected from the $5000 prize Children’s 
Code written by William J. Hutchins and accepted by the National Institute for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. Every child should be able to recite this Code 
of Laws. The poster may be mounted on a card to be placed where children can easily read it, and it should form a part of every opening exercise this month. The 

Code may also be written on the board so that children may copy it for their parents. 
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“PROJECT,” “PROBLEM,” “MOTIVE,” “INTEREST” 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















HE terms used as a title are rapidly coming to occupy the place 
£ of chief importance in present-day educational writing and dis- 
cussion. One can hardly read a new book or article on teaching or 
listen to an address at a teachers’ convention without encountering 
them. It is significant that they should have come in so short a 
period of time to play so prominent a role in our educational think- 
ing. It is apparent that teachers are now taking a point of view in 
their work which is fundamentally different from that taken by 
teachers twenty-five years ago. In an earlier day the terms which 
were used most frequently by educational writers and speakers were 
“training the mind,” “mental discipline,” “strengthening the intel- 
lect,” “culture” and the like. But now one rarely comes across these 
terms in current educational literature or debate. At the last meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence and affiliated associations 
in Cleveland, on which occasion many of the educational leaders of 
the country were heard, such phrases as “mental discipline,” “sharp- 
ening the faculties,” “training character,” and so on were not em- 
ployed by any speakers except two or three who represented the older 
attitude toward teaching. 

What is the essential difference in the point of view denoted by 
the terms “project,” “problem,” “motive” and “interest,” and that 
indicated by such phrases as “mental discipline,” “training the 
mind,” and “strengthening the faculties”? The latter terms denote 
a type of education involving school subjects and methods which have 
little or no direct bearing upon any task which pupils will be re- 
quired to perform out in the world, or any problem which they will 
have to solve, or any undertaking in which they will be interested. 
Education designed to secure ‘mental discipline” takes little account 
of the usefulness of the subjects in dealing with which the discipline 
is to be gained. Little or no attention is paid to the attitude of the 
learner toward the materials; on the contrary, these are selected and 
presented in accordance with the views of adults as to the best way 
to train such mental faculties as perception, memory, reason, imagi- 
nation. People who view education from this standpoint hold that if 
a pupil uses his mind in any way he can employ the power or ability 
or strength or keenness thus gained in every way he chooses. Psy- 
chologists do not now endorse such a view of the mind. 


HOSE who are abandoning such phrases as “mental discipline” 
T and are substituting therefor terms like “project,”’ problem,” 
and “motivation,” maintain that pupils should be given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire such knowledge and gain such skill as they will have 
need to use in everyday life. According to this view, a pupil cannot 
do outside of school anything essentially different from what he has 
done in school (unless he has learned how outside of school). Also, 
he will accomplish more in the acquisition of knowledge and skill if 
he is interested in his tasks and feels a motive for performing them 
than if he is not interested in them and does not feel any desire to 
attack them. Again, those who are basing their teaching upon the 
“project” or “problem” plan hold that when a pupil wishes to have a 
sled for coasting, say, and he actually makes it and thinks through 
the problems involved in making it, he gains more profit therefrom 
—not only in securing the sled but also in learning how to perform 
real tasks—than he would if he simply learned about sleds in a text- 
book and solved the imaginary problems involved in buying materials 
therefor. Those who teach according to this method try to have 
pupils work at real tasks which they want to perform. A child may 
wish to use an article which he can produce by performing a given 
task, or he may wish to clear up dark places in his understanding of 
the world about him. Those who teach according to the “training” 
or “discipline” method require pupils to learn the lessons which are 
assigned and recite them accurately. Anyone in America who is 
teaching from the point of view of mere discipline is behind the 
times. If he were in any of the countries of the Old World, except 


France possibly, he would be quite in fashion, but he is out-of-date 
here. 


HILE we are moving rapidly toward an educational program 
denoted by the terms “project,” “problem,” “motive,” and “in- 
terest,”’ it is not to be supposed that there is complete harmony among 
teachers respecting the precise meaning and implications of each of 


‘these terms. Many think that “project” and “problem” mean sub- 


stantially the same, while others make a sharp distinction between 
them. To the latter persons, “project” refers to definite tasks re- 
quiring constructive motor activity in their performance, such as 
making a bookcase to contain the books owned or used by the 
pupil or by the members of his family or by the school; while “prob- 
lem” refers to tasks requiring intellectual processes without motor 
execution. Thus the solving of a thorem in geometry would be a 
“problem” but could not be a “project.” The distinction between the 
two is after all not very vital. They refer to the same fundamentai 
method of teaching, only in the one case pupils deal constructively 
with material objects while in the other they deal with intellectual 
situations. But in the carrying out of all projects there are problems 
which must be solved. A pupil performing a task which requires no 
thinking could hardly be said to be working on a project. Anything 
that is purely mechanical and requires nothing from the pupil but 
persistence and endurance should not be dignified by the term 
“project,” or “problem” either. 


HERE will be less confusion in our thinking about these new 
terms if we will keep in mind that a normal person is interested 
in any undertaking which will enable him to accomplish what he 
sees the people around him accomplishing. The deepest impulse in 
human nature is for one to try to do what his associates do. The child 
who sees his mother making pies is impelled to imitate her. The boy 
who sees another boy swinging on a trapeze will try to do the same 
thing up to the standard of his model or even better. The embryo 
teacher who sees an expert arouse interest, enthusiasm, and activity 
in a class in cookery will wish to achieve the same measure of suc- 
cess. Nature has implanted this impulse deeply within us in order 
that we may develop. If one were not moved from within to master 
knowledge and skill he never could be made to do so by any kind 
of external allurement or coercion. Feeble-minded children lack this 
inner impulse to learn by emulation, and no amount of urging from 
without can take the place of the inner deficiency. 


OW, every task which an individual undertakes in order to ac- 
complish what he sees others doing and what he wishes to do is 
for him a project. In its performance he will encounter problems 
and he will be stimulated to solve these problems by his desire to ac- 
complish the task. He will use his mind and body to the fullness of 
their capacity in order to achieve his aim. He is “motivated” at 
every step because he has an end to attain which entices him. And 
having a motive he feels interested in his task. These things all hold 
together as a unity. They cannot be divorced from one another ex- 
cept artificially. In a normal mind they do not exist separately and 
in teaching they should not be treated separately. If any person who 
reads these lines will reflect upon his own daily life he will see that 
his “projects,” “problems,” “motives,” and “interests” are all unified. 
Everyone is constantly seeking to attain ends which he believes will 
promote his welfare, and in the attainment of these he must solve 
the problems that arise. His wish to attain the ends operates as 
motive and. as interest to sustain him in his efforts. When one is 
working on the projects of daily life he cannot discover that his prob- 
lems and motives and interests are dissociated processes or entities. 
The chief requirement in a teacher is resourcefulness in devising 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The Purpose and Value of Mental Tests 


sao MONG the studies which have 
been made in education in re- 
cent years, none are more in- 
) teresting than those which 
undertake to measure the in- 
2 telligence and mentality of 
children pret grown-ups. I do not mean the 
standard scales, such as the Thorndike 
scale for handwriting, or the Ayres for 
spelling; I mean the ones which measure 
the mind, and ascertain just how “bright” 
or how “dull” each individual is. Many 
teachers know little about these scales. 
This is a pity, because from the practical 
viewpoint they rank as the most important 
discovery in the whole field of psychology. 
Already the time has come when we can 
measure the reasoning or the judging power 
of a child almost as accurately as we 
measure his height or his weight, and I 
think the time will come when we shall be 
able to measure his capacities and abilities 
so well that we can say definitely to this 
boy, “You should be a doctor,” and to an- 





other, “You will make a success as an en-' 


gineer.” 

The present system in education is to 
measure all pupils in terms of their knowl- 
edge, and to grade them in terms of their 
age. Pupils who are seven years old belong 
in the first grade, those who are ten in the 
fourth, those who are fourteen in the eighth. 
Likewise, all pupils in a given grade must 
have the same amount of knowledge and the 
same degree of ability. In the third grade 
they must know all the tables, in the fifth 
they must be able to “do” fractions, in the 
seventh they must know a certain portion 
of Americon history, and in the eighth they 
must work square root. That is, the whole 
system of grading in our schools to-day is 
based on the theory that pupils of the same 
age belong in the same grade, that every pu- 
pil can do a year’s work in a year’s time, 
and that his promotion to the next grade de- 
pends chiefly on the amount of knowledge 
he has acquired. In a week, or a month, or 
some other stated period, the superintendent 
will send out a set of examination questions. 
In most cases these will involve chiefly ques- 
tions of fact, dependent on memory. “Give 
the dates of the following battles, or discov- 
eries, or inventions.” “Name the imports 
and exports of the following countries.” 
“What rivers drain the eastern slope?” 
Such questions as these are typical of the 
old-fashioned examination sheet. 

Now the plain truth is that teachers 
know, and have known for many years, that 
all pupils in the same grade are by no means 
equal in intelligence or ability. Every grade 
contains some pupils who are bright enough 
for the grade ahead, and some others who 
seem too dumb for any grade at all! So, too, 
we all know from éxperience that pupils do 
not make the same progress in a given period 
of time. Instead, there are always some who 
know the lesson and have time to ‘waste while 


BY GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


others toil and plod without ever seeming 
able to catch up. 

The fundamental fault is not with the 
teacher, but with the system. The mistake 
lies in putting the matter of grading on an 
age basis, and even more in putting the mat- 
ter of promotion on a knowledge basis. What 
we must do is to devise some system of grad- 
ing pupils on a basis of ability. Instead of 
measuring the amount of the knowledge 
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which a child has acquired, we must measure 
the amount of his ability to acquire it. This 
is what our new mental tests seek to do. 

The history of these tests and how they 
came to be devised is interesting. In 1904 
the Minister of Public Education in Paris 
appointed a commission to determine wheth- 
er the backward and feeble-minded children 
were getting the full benefits of the public 
schools, and to consider ways in which they 
might better do so. Among the men ap- 
pointed to consider this question were Binet 
and Simon, two men whose names must al- 
ways be associated with any study of the 
feeble-minded in schools. These two men 
were keen enough to see that there was no 
way at that time by which they might deter- 
mine just which pupils were feeble-minded, 
and to what extent they were subnormal. 
An imbecile is easily recognized, of course, 
but what of the great body of pupils that 
we call backward, or slow, or not so bright, 
or dumb, or just plain stupid? Obviously 
there should be some way of detecting 
whether these children were subnormal or 
not, and what means should be taken to help 
them. What was to be the test? 

To the lasting benefit of education, and 
in fact of the study of mentality everywhere, 
Binet and Simon laid down this principle: 
The one faculty or ability which distin- 
guishes the normal from the abnormal mind 


is judgment. The ability to think, to choose, 
to decide, to initiate, to exercise judgment— 
this is the fundamental test of intelligence. 
Memory is not to be considered. Many per- 
sons who are definitely feeble-minded may 
possess remarkable memory. Examinations, 
therefore, which question what has been 
learned in books, or memorized by rote, have 
no value in determining the intelligence of 
an individual. Judgment, on the other hand 
—the ability to examine premises and arrive 


‘ at a conclusion—is the real test on which 


the rating of the subject depends. 

This principle, which I have given almost 
in the authors’ own words, is of the most 
tremendous importance to all teachers. It 
ought to be kept in mind by everyone who 
assumes to teach children. Countless mis- 
takes and injustices will be avoided if only 
the teacher will hold to this principle when 
she is assigning tasks, conducting lessons, or 
grading papers. Reason, not memory, is 
the real test of intelligence. 

Once having established this principle, the 
next thing for the experimenters to do was 
to determine some method of following it in 
the examination of subnormal children. The 
method selected was to discover, by an 
enormous number of experiments, just how 
much ability in reasoning and judging might 
be expected from children of each age. Let 
me give two or three examples. After thou- 
sands of tests, it was found that the normal 
child of four was able to give an intelligent 
answer to the question, ‘““What must you do 
when you are sleepy?” He should be able 
to count four pennies, and to discriminate 
between certain forms. In the same way, 
the average child of six is able to point out 
the omission of an eye or a nose from a 
drawing shown him. At eight, the subject 
answers such questions as “In what way are 
wood and coal alike?” Or, “What’s the thing 
to do when a playmate hits you without 
meaning to?” 

By submitting these tests and many sim- 
ilar ones to a great number of children, 
Binet and Simon were able to establish 
definite standards. If a child who is six 
years old is unable to answer any question 
above those of the four-year level, we say 
he has a mental age of four. If, on the other 
hand, he can answer all those of the seven- 
year level, and some of the eight-year, we 
say he has a mental age of seven, or seven 
and one-half, and so on. 

Psychologists and educators alike were 
slow to recognize the value of this work of 
the pioneer Frenchmen. It seemed too easy, 
too simple, too good to be true. To be able 
by a few simple questions, a few pictures, 
and a few trifling tasks, to ascertain the men- 
tal ability of a child, the exact degree of his 
brightness or his dullness, his capacity for 
learning and his possibility for growth—it 
seemed impossible! Although some of the 
early findings of the two investigators were 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Material for the Pilgrim Tercentenary 


SHE coming of the Pilgrims 
eff three centuries ago shaped 
‘si the destinies of this Conti- 
nent, and therefore profound- 
4 ly affected the destiny of the 
oe of the whole world.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt thus phrased the truth at 
present made prominent by the national and 
international celebrations of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary. Teachers are gladly doing 
their part in bringing it home to the 
school children who, like all Americans, 
thrill to the freedom-loving, pioneer spirit 
of the Pilgrims and need only a fitting op- 
portunity to express their enthusiasm. This 
is afforded by the various plays, pageants, 
tableaux, etc., now available. The Com- 
munity Service, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City, has a very good list for distribution. 

But in looking toward some special pro- 
gram, the teacher realizes the necessity of 
creating in as many ways as possible a feel- 
ing of nearness to the doings and spirit of 
the Plymouth colonists, something that the 
children cannot gain from studying the few 
pages given to that subject in history text- 
books. So libraries, such as the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, are co-operating with schools in 
buying and displaying interesting books, and 
in making lists for the teachers, and societies 
(in particular The Sulgrave Institute, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City) and 
school boards are sending out bulletins and 
pamphlets containing material and sugges- 
tions for programs. 

In almost every phase of school work 
some time may well be given to this Pil- 
grim material. For instance, the language 
and history lessons for a week may center 
in the preparation of a class booklet or in- 
dividual booklets on the Mayflower band in 
England, in Holland, on shipboard and in 
Plymouth. A comparison between the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans as regards their 
motives for coming and their ideas of re- 
ligious freedom might take a page, and a 
whole booklet might be devoted to the Pil- 
grims and the Indians, with emphasis on 
what the English learned from their Indian 
friends. 
be had from the Perry Picture Company, 
Malden, Mass., will make the booklets more 
attractive: 

“Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” by Weir. 

“Landing of the Pilgrims,” by Rothernel. 

“Pilgrim Exiles,” by Boughton. 

“John Alden and Priscilla,” by Boughton. 

“Pilgrims Going to Church,” by Boughton. 

Also, one may order from a large collec- 
tion of photographs listed in the catalogue 
Historic Plymouth, sent on request by A. S. 
Burbank, Plymouth, Mass. The list includes 
a facsimile of the Mayflower Compact which 
many teachers would like for their school- 
room wall. For some strange reason, the 





Compact is seldom printed in books, but it 
appears in a pamphlet sent free of charge 
by the Sulgrave Institute. 

In developing the material for a class book- 


Prints such as the following, to - 
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let, the teacher will be interested in reading 
Mary Crawford’s recent book In the Days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers (Little, Brown), note- 
worthy because of the modern point of view 
reflected and because of its emphasis on Pil- 
grim policies as distinct from Puritan. The 
many delightful passages from Pilgrim writ- 
ers and records entice to further reading in 
such original sources as Bradford’s History 
of Plymouth Plantation (Houghton Mifflin) 
and the writers included in T. W. Higginson’s 
Book of American Explorers (Longmans, 
Green). Older children should have access in 
study hours to W. E. Griffis’ Young People’s 
History of the Pilgrims (Houghton, Mifflin) 
and to Basil Mathews’ Argonauts of Faith 
(Doran). The latter is especially vivid in 
picturing the Pilgrims in England. Rich in 
illustrations are R. G. Usher’s Story of the 
Pilgrims for Children (Macmillan) and A. C. 
Addison’s Romantic Story of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims (Doubleday, Page). Many of the 
Burbank photographs are reproduced in Ad- 
dison’s book. 

Photographs of typical and historical 
houses, such as the Miles Standish and John 
Alden houses at Duxbury and the Bradford 
house at Kingston, would be very useful in 
preparing a folder on “Pilgrim Homes” in 
drawing classes. A few of these photo- 
graphs would serve to guide the children in 
drawing the outlines of their brown paper 
houses which may be cut out and mounted on 
a green paper landscape. The “Cut-Outs” of 
Meletiah and Nabby Pepperell’s Pilgrim 
Home,” on the opposite page, may be repro- 
duced and set up to illustrate a typical inte- 
rior. The folder may contain clippings, 
drawings or cut-outs of all manner of fur- 
nishings, cooking utensils, spinning wheels, 
pewter and wooden tableware, etc. The chil- 
dren will be interested in listing some of our 
modern furnishings that Pilgrims did not 
have. Splendid material for this work may 
be found in Alice Morse Earle’s Home Life in 
Colonial Days (Macmillan), in Luke Vincent 
Lockwood’s Colonial Furniture in America 
(B. T. Botsford Co.), in A. G. Robinson’s Old 
New England Houses (Scribner’s) and in 
current magazines, especially The House 
Beautiful for August, 1920. The difficulty 
is in keeping to the early simple and crude 
home and furnishings rather than the later 
Colonial period. There is a very cogent rea- 
son for emphasizing this subject. Who 
knows what architectural horrors may be 
spared the next generation if pupils now 
come to appreciate the sturdy, picturesque 
homes of the Pilgrims? 

But the schoolroom displays need not stop 
with booklets and folders. On a large table 
the children may represent a Plymouth scene, 
such as Leyden Street in 1622, following the 
Burbank photograph of the _ settlement. 
Green canton flannel, pasteboard houses and 
little dolls in Pilgrim costume will make an 
unforgettable and attractive scene. The 
fashioning of the costumes in the sewing 


class will establish the fact that the Pilgrims 
did not always wear black, for did not Elder 
Brewster own a violet coat, and do not early 
wills and records make mention of red woolen 
cloth, green petticoats, caps with silver lace, 
and red silk stockings? An inexpensive book 
with good illustrations for costumes and in- 
teriors is Mary of Plymouth, by James Otis 
(American Book Co.) Any table or wall dis- 
play made by one class should be exhibited to 
others and explained to the visitors by some 
good talker as host. 

In the lower grades the drawing lesson 
some afternoon might consist of making pa- 
per dolls to represent the characters on the 
Mayflower. The only authentic portrait of 
a Mayflower Pilgrim is that of Edward 
Winslow, but an illustrated edition of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and the Perry Pic- 
tures mentioned above give enough details 
for costumes. Real names from the passen- 
ger list of the Mayflower should be chosen 
for the dolls (see appendix to Mary Craw- 
ford’s In the Days of the Pilgrim Fathers). 
The stories told about the various characters 
may be read or told by the teacher or made 
accessible for silent reading. 

A sand map of early settlements along the 
New England coast would make a good geog- 
raphy lesson and would lead to a discussion 
of the nature of the industries by which the 
Pilgrims and Puritans made their living in 
the early days,—fur trading, lumber export- 
ing, cattle raising, etc..—the kinds of food 
they lived on and the factors that aided or 
hindered their economic success. Besides the 
Pilgrim histories already mentioned, the 
teacher will find interesting material in Old 
and New England, a booklet sent free of 
charge by the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass. 

Fascinating material on the life and cus- 
toms of Pilgrim days, particularly as it con- 
cerned children, may be used in reading and 
language lessons. For instance, the teacher 
may read to the class from Eva March Tap- 
pan’s Letters from Colonial Children 
(Houghton Mifflin), selecting New England 
material, and ask the class to dramatize an 
incident. The cut-outs on the opposite page 
may serve as a miniature stage setting for a 
scene written by the class. Perhaps after 
reading from some of the books listed below 
the children can make up a story or scene 
about Meletiah and Nabby Pepperell. The 
dramatic readings in L. E. Tucker’s Histori- 
cal Plays of Colonial Days (Longmans, 
Green) are particularly suited to the fifth 
grade. Oral reports may be assigned from 
the following books and will be more success- 
ful if limited topics are selected by the teach- 
ers: 

Child Life in Colonial Days; by Alice M. Earle 

(Macmillan). 

Young People’s History of the Pilgrims, by W. E. 
Griffis (Houghton Mifflin)—See the chapter on 
“A Girl’s Life in Merrie England.” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Teaching Children to Think Fractions 


BONNER, Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


BY E. J. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bonner for years has 
studied how best to teach arithmetic—arithmetic re- 
leased from the “tyranny of words.” He is chair- 
man of a committee appointed to revise the course 
of study in this subject and the methods of teaching 
it in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. 






VR; q IVILIZED man has, at last, a 
Sd) Mc license to think. Autocracy, 
Gy WN a. the enemy of Man Thinking, 
WF is dead—slain on a hundred 
Yan De | battle fields, at the expense 
STAN = of ten million lives sacrificed 
in the recent World War and other innumer- 
able lives spent in the conflicts of ages past. 
No king, no czar or emperor, is at present 
self-commissioned to do the thinking for a 
subject people; and the right of each person 
to think for himself is at last becoming uni- 
versally recognized. 

And yet there is another war to be won 
before the happy consummation shall be ef- 
fected when man shall really and fully meas- 
ure up to the specification implied in his dic- 
tionary designation (man—Anglo-Saxon 
mann, akin to Sanskrit man, to think, and 
English mind). We refer to the great war 
that is yet to be waged in a hundred thou- 
sand schoolhouses against the tyranny of 
words. 

Driving in the country one spring after- 
noon, we pulled up at the gate of an old 
family friend to greet the old man and his 
little granddaughter, the latter exultant over 
fresh triumphs won, since last we had seen 
her, in her first few weeks at the district 
school. With exuberant pride the grand- 
father requested an exhibition of the trophies 
from this initial skirmish against the forces 
of ignorance; when, much to our chagrin 
because of our belonging to “the profession” 
that still taught such things, the little girl, 
looking up with beatific expression as she 
wriggled her lithe body and twisted her 
golden hair, emitted the following words, 
words, words: “Arithmetic is the science of 
number and the art of computation.” 

Science, what is it? Numbers, what are 
they? Art, what is that? And computation, 
what have we here? No matter; that is 
what arithmetic is; for did not Miss Formal 
so teach it to a wee six-year-old in “the little 
red schoolhouse” last spring? 

And thus did we behold for the thou- 
sandth time how little, eager, questioning 
spirits are anesthetized by words—hungry 
minds lulled into a sense of satisfaction by 
the administration of verbal laughing-gas, 
instead of being supplied with real nutri- 
ents! 

Rousseau was extravagantly right when 
he would have the boy, Emile, know nothing 
of books, nothing of formal education, until 
he had acquired a great body of first-hand 
knowledge at the age of twelve years. In this 
way would he circumvent the tyrannous sym- 
bol that is ever mounting guard and chal- 
lenging our capture of “the thing signified.” 
As Angelo Patri, in “A Schoolmaster of the 
Great City,” puts it, in reference to his at- 


tempt to take with his school the citadel of 
thought, “A dense and impenetrable forest 
lay between me and the entrenched enemy.” 
The “forest” was, of course, words—the deg- 
lutition of words with the express purpose 
of regurgitating them upon examination day. 

The formula for winning a World War is 
simply to outmaneuver the enemy, get him 
into a disadvantageous situation, and with 
superior numbers fall upon him at his weak- 
est point! The formula for the war on 
words, signs, symbols, formalism, is equal- 
ly simple: seize and make away with “the 
thing signified” before the sign puts in an 
appearance! 

Let us apply our formula to the getting of 
the thought out of fractions instead of that 
usual meaningless conglomeration of “numer- 
ators,” “denominators,” “terms,” “least 
common denominators,” “reduction to lowest 
terms,” and what not. These, the residuum 
of an ordinary term’s work in fractions, bury 
the thought so deep that its very existence 
is unsuspected by the child. In many 
schools, by the time he takes up this topic, 
the child has become a mere verbalist, any- 
way, as the result of three or four years of 
word-education. 

From the first let us avoid all such terms 
as numerator and denominator. What use 
for technical terms has a child just being in- 
troduced to the simple concepts of this 
topic? The thought’s the thing! 


Let us begin by dividing some object, an. 


apple or a circle, into equal parts and ac- 
quainting the child with the ideas of 4, 3; i, 
#4446464 6646644644644 
and §; and also, as the work progresses, with 
twelfths and sixteenths. _ 

These fractions, as they are developed, 
may be written on the board, but without 
reference, however, to what is signified by 
the separate numbers, the one above and 
the one below the line. The child will learn 
through repeated use the way to write such 
simple fractions as we are developing ob- 
jectively ; but the writing at this time is not 
the important thing; the idea, with the abil- 
ity to express it orally, is the desideratum 
now, and the written sign is liable to usurp 
an undue prominence for itself in the child’s 
mind. 

After a number of different objects have 
been divided and their simple fractional 
parts mastered, we turn the attention of the 
pupils to equivalent fractions. Paper-fold- 
ing is useful here as elsewhere in this work. 
Also small squares, the subdivisions of larger 
squares or oblongs, which can be made by 
drawing parallel horizontal lines and similar 
vertical cross-lines on the blackboard with 
the music staff-liner, or freehand. Colored 
crayon may be used to make particular divi- 
sions needing emphasis stand out more 
clearly. 

With the aid of such diagrams the child 
readily discovers for himself when properly 
questioned that }=4—{—3—;%._ To fix these 
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relations we may repeat the process by fold- 
ing paper into halves, fourths, eighths, six- 
teenths, sixths and twelfths and by dividing 
groups of objects in a similar way, noting 
that } always has the same equivalents. 
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We develop the equivalents of other frac- 
tions in the same way: %4%=%=12; %=%=S427 
Y=%=Yoe=He; A=—%—=Ho— 2; 4=—%—1Ns=H2; V% 
=%e; %=—He; %=—%e2; %=%e; ring ¥y=%6; %= 
he; %—%e3 4—=%6; 546=2%6; S6=1%6; 4—%e. This 
work should not be hurried ioe it should 
occupy the arithmetic period for several days 
until the pupils become thoroughly familiar 
with the procedure and develop some ability 
to draw the proper diagram to illustrate the 
various equivalents previously worked out 
with the aid of the teacher. The pupils 
should also be given original work of this 
kind on which they will be pleased to try out. 
their increasing mathematical insight; for in- 
stance, let them work out the equivalents for 
4 and 4. 

Obviously the next step in the work is the 
inverse process of finding simpler equiva- 
lents for fractions not expressed in their 
lowest terms—what the pupils will later 
learn is reduction. A little objective work 
similar to that already indicated and a little 
drill will soon put the child in possession of 
such facts as 4;==2?=—}. The work should be 
continued until the children are familiar with 
all equivalents in this inverse order. 

The class is now ready for addition and 
subtraction of fractions; and they should be 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Enemies of Carl Crow 


9 T first Carl Crow didn’t under- 
stand that among humans his 
Mi tribe was one of the most 
eo hated of all the feathered 
. Be é creatures. In the big, com- 
umes {ortable home nest, made of 
dry sticks, cedar bark, leaves and moss, and 
lined with grapevine bark and horsehair, he 
had first opened his eyes and found the world 
a pleasant place. Through the green leaves 
of the old oak in whose topmost branches the 
nest was built, he had caught delightful 
glimpses of May’s blue sky. 

Around him, the first of the brood to hatch, 
had clustered six pale, bluish-green eggs 
spotted with brown—an unusually large nest- 
ful, as many nests contain only four; and 
from these his brothers and sisters had poked 
their heads out, one by one, as sociably as you 
please. Kindly Mother Crow and Father 
Jim Crow had always been at hand to pet 
them and feed them endless eggs, young 
frogs, minnows and other tidbits. How 
proud these faithful parents had been as each 
of the seven, in turn, had balanced its funny 
black body on the edge of the nest for its first 
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flight! During the early  S 
flying lessons Carl had 
begun to hear much 
about his bitter enemies 
and to realize that all the 
world was not so kind as 
it looked. 

“Whenever you see a 
human creature, fly away 
fast and hide!” his 
mother had warned him 
many times. “Never 
alight in a cornfield if 
there isa man there. He 
has a gun and would be 
glad to skoot you! All 
humans are dangerous to 
our tribe.” 

Carl had always lis- 
tened to these warnings carefully, and being 
an unusually intelligent bird, he soon learned 
to be wary. He was a handsome fellow, coal- 
black in every feather, and growing more 
like his father, who measured nineteen inches 
from bill to tail and wore his glossy coat with 
royal dignity. Carl always tried to be on his 
guard whenever he went down to the shore of 
the river near his home to drink and bathe 
and pick up shiny pebbles on the beach. He 
was even more cautious when he dropped in- 
to a field to search for cutworms and May 
beetles after a rain storm, for the farmer and 
his hired man always thought he was there 
to eat their grain. 

But one day in midsummer he got so inter- 
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ested in chasing grasshoppers for his dinner 
that he forgot to be careful; so a shot from 
the hired man’s gun hit his left leg and _ tail 
and sent him off to his home in the woods, ut- 
tering a feeble “Ca-aw!” in his pain. His 
wound soon healed but some of his tail feath- 
ers never grew again and his leg was always 
a little stiff. This made him clumsy in his 
walk and slow to rise on the wing. The ac- 
cident taught him greater caution. He also 
learned to depend more on the other members 
of his tribe, who were always ready to stand 
by each other in time of need. When danger 
threatened, several of Carl’s friends were al- 
ways at hand to gather close to him and boost 
him with their wings so that his stiff leg 
would not delay the escape. Once in the air, 
he flew almost as well as they. 

About the first of November, after most of 
the other birds had gone south, the farmer 
and his hired man began to cut down trees 
for firewood in the oak grove where the 
crow tribe were planning to spend the win- 
ter. So they all moved out in a hurry, with 
much flapping of wings and many indignant 
cawings, to seek a new home. They had no 
idea of making a long trip to 
Mexico or Central America, pre- 
ferring the pleasant grain fields 
and woods of their northern 
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south of the old grove to a denser 
wood where the oaks were larg- 
er and made a fine winter roost 
for the tribe. Here they found 
many others of their tribe to 
welcome them, so that when they 
were comfortably settled, there 
were several thousand in the 
woods and at night every high 
branch was full. 

Carl was delighted with the 
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new place, especially when he discovered 
that scarcely a mile away there were sever- 
al stubblefields where grain had lately been 
harvested, also a small lake where he might 


bathe and go fishing. One day he and his: 


friends were out hunting for dead fish that 
the waters had thrown up on the shore (for 
that was the way they fished) when Carl 
spied two big corn shocks in the farmer’s 
field nearby. Thinking that some stray 
grains of corn might have dropped near the 
shocks, he flew over to them, hopping about 
them with his sharp eyes peering among 
the dry husks. 

Suddenly he hid behind a few trailing 
husks, for he spied the shadow of a little 
field mouse stealing out from under the 
other shock and crossing the space between 
the two shocks. He waited until it glided 
within a foot of him, then he pounced upon 
it before it could even squeak and was soon 
munching it in his strong bill. Scarcely 
was it swallowed when a second shadow 
crept out from under the shock, coming so 
close to Carl’s hiding place that he easily 
killed it. Just then one of Carl’s mates 
fluttered down in search of him.’ Carl drew 
him under the husks and begged him to be 
very still. 

“There’s a nest of field mice under that 
other shock,” he explained, “and if we’re 
careful we can catch them all for dinner.” 

They little realized that a pair of bright 
eyes, those of a little boy, were watching 
them from inside the shock through a screen 
of husks and had not missed a move of Carl’s 
capture of the mice. They saw nothing but 
the two mice that now came slinking across 
the open space in quick succession, the one 
to be seized by Carl, the 


They had just killed and 
eaten a second pair of 
mice when suddenly a 
heavy step crunched on 
the dry stubble close at 
With a_ faint 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Some Aspects of the Two-Minute Physical Drill—Il | 


BY GERTRUDE LEFLER BRAMAN, Supervisor of Physical Training, Nassau County, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: The Physical Training Syllabus 
of the New York State Education Department, in 
addition to other gymnastics and athletics, provides 
for “setting-up drills, to be given at the beginning 
of each class period, except after an intermission 
or gymnastic lesson, or at least four times in the 
school day. They should occupy at least two min- 
utes.” Teachers desiring material suitable for two- 
minute drills and gymnastic periods will find detailed 
directions (illustrated) in “Health- and Grace-Giv- 
ing Exercises, Games and Drills,” by Lucia May 
Wiant (F. A. Owen Publishing Company, price 30 
cents). 


RECREATION 

==)N correct combination and 
logical order and sequence, 
with scientific progression, 
exercises such as are listed as 
appropriate for the two-min- 
ute drill are invaluable 
from the standpoint of all the laws 
of health; but it cannot be disputed 
that children become tired and bored with 
the drills, and do them listlessly, unless 
the monotony be broken,—unless we intro- 
duce variety in the form of mimetics, ath- 
letic exercises or games, or steps from a folk 
dance. You cannot expect anyone to eat oys- 
ters without a bit of salt or lemon juice. Con- 
sider a game as a very harmless condiment. 
Or, to vary the figure, if one is very good and 
takes soup and meat, why not expect a des- 
sert? 

Besides the stretching and corrective exer- 
cises that are so necessary, “breathing” and 
“exercise of large groups of muscles” are 
prescribed for the two-minute drill. These 
may well be had through the medium of a 
classroom game. I know all the objections. 
““Games make too much noise.” “They leave 
the children undisciplined.” “It takes too 
long to bring them back to their studies,” etc., 
etc. I hear these objections every day, and 
yet classroom games are being used more and 
more extensively and fulfilling the require- 
ment of “orderly relaxation.” 

Robert J. Roberts, inventor of the medicine 
ball, tells a story of a certain king who was 
half sick from neglect of exercise. His phy- 
sician told him he could be cured if he would 
eat only certain kinds of foods, and throw 
around a ball that the physician would give 
him to use daily, which was filled with some 
marvelous drugs whose medicinal properties 
would, when the king had exercised vigorous- 
ly enough to bring on a free visible perspira- 
tion, enter his body through his pores and 
cure him provided he took a bath in some 
warm water that contained some more won- 
derful drugs. 

The physician told the king that if he fol- 
lowed directions for a month he would be 
cured of his obesity and indigestion. This 
little story started all the amusing exer- 
cises and games that can be played with a 
medicine ball. And I doubt very much 





whether the king would have regained health, 
or counteracted the unnatural life he had 
been living, had formal gymnastics been pre- 
seribed. 

The children demand something into which 
they can throw their whole souls, and games 


seem to fill the need. They provide spontane- 
ous activity, self-expression, a chance to re- 
act against artificial restraint—long and un- 
natural periods of repression. In games all 
the ethical nature of a child has a chance to 
function; he must exercise self-control, cour- 
age, courtesy, fairness. A fine loyalty for 
team, class, or school is developed; the indi- 
vidual is forgotten in teamwork. 

Many of our games are largely lateral 
trunk exercise, with the added advantages of 
causing deep breathing and producing a won- 





Leaves 


By Gertrude West 
Once I waked and all the world bloomed with frosty 


flowers, 
Feather-white and fairy-thin through the fields and 
hills ; . 
Surely all those lacy trees never could be ours, 
Or the gardens, blossomed out from the window sills. 


Then | stopped and shut my eyes, waiting for a sound— 
Oh how very still it was !—rustle. flicker, tap, 
Rustle, flicker, tap again, over all the ground, 
As the little leaves came down in their mother’s lap. 


First they fell in drifting flakes, like the butterflies, | 
Then in lazy floating shower like a rain of gold ; 
All the resting world was wrapped by the bluest skies, 
Like a blanket bound about and keeping out the cold. 


So I took my little rake down beside the gate, 
Piled the little wrinkled leaves in a cosy heap-- 
Feather flowers had faded out, it was warm and late ; 
“*Rustle, Flicker, Tap,”’ 1 softly said, ‘go to sleep.” 











derfully stimulative effect on the mind. 
Trunk movements develop nature’s corsets 
and improve circulation. They increase the 
activity of the liver; increase capillary os- 
mosis from the intestines; increase elimina- 
tions from the alimentary tract. 

Children forced to sit still find an outlet in 
whispering, throwing spitballs, volplaning 
pieces of paper, etc., all of which have a bad 
effect on the pupil because, although inspired 
by a demand of nature, they have to be done 
sub rosa. These disorderly actions are all 
substitutes for orderly action; the children 
do not realize this, of course. Their nervous 
energy cries for an outlet—a sort of “bend or 
break” demand showing that relaxation is 
needed. This, of course, should be sanctioned 
and wholesome. 

Unless the exercises given are informal, 
they fill only two-thirds of the required need, 
—the physical and physiological; the mind is 
still starving forits share. Tension may be ag- 
gravated rather than reduced by making the 
drill a burden. In a game or dance, mimetics 
or athletic exercises, we have acceleration of 
circulation and digestion, plus the mental 
awakening derived from enthusiasm and joy. 

My eighth grade girls often ask me, at re- 
cess, if they cannot play the song games the 
primary class has been doing. The enjoy- 
ment they still get out of ‘Round’ and Round 
the Village” is greater than from any sort of 
formal exercise. 

I think were dancing steps regularly intro- 


duced as part of one of the drills during the 
day, their total value would be doubled. The 
big boys seem willing enough to do separate 
steps in the classroom, at their regular 
places; probably because there they are less 
self-conscious. Of course the steps used 
must be so simple that the mechanical part is 
easily and quickly learned and the pleasure of 
doing is soon experienced; the rhythm will 
add to the emotional experience, and fulfill 
the hunger for beauty in a natural way. The 
children may hum or sing to the steps. 

During rhythmic exercises well-known 
songs, even currently popular ones, may be 
utilized; this device in itself will bring the 
children to cheerful, willing co-operation, 
and they will go back to their tasks with a 
new eagerness that should fortify the teach- 
er’s soul and make disciplining easy. 

It is only lately that we have learned that 
truancy, inattention, laziness, sulkiness, lack 
of concentration have often a physical cause. 
The low-grade feeble-minded are always de- 
ficient in motor power. 

Dr. Terman says, ‘“‘When we have applied 
the biological point of view in our education- 
al psychology, we shall less often exalt know- 
ing over doing. Much of the time we now 
give to book instruction will be replaced by 
opportunities for activity. The educational 
aim will lose its bifurcated aspect and the 
child will be recognized as an organic unity. 
The child’s mind will cease to be the enemy 
of his body, and the welfare of each will be 
sought in the maximum culture of the other. 
Knowledge without health cannot profit us. 
Success in life depends as much on the in- 
tegrity of the energy-getting processes as on 
the accumulation of knowledge, so that the 
school dare not confine its work to the latter.” 

At present in many schools the passing of 
examinations seems to be the end and aim of 
the system. To take time directly from pre- 
paring children to be crowded through exam- 
inations seems to be impossible. Teachers all 
agree that this is wrong; that it is not edu- 
cation; that it does not develop character or 
fit the child to be a citizen, father or mother, 
and yet they say that until the system 
changes they are helpless. 

If we cannot change the system we can at 
least combat some of the evils arising there- 
from. By realizing what the pupil needs and 
experimenting to find what will fill the need, 
we should enable him to face examinations 
with less wear and tear to the nervous sys- 
tem. We should see that at least four times 
a day he shakes off the fetters and indulges in 
recreation. This would stimulate ambition 
and make drudgery more bearable. 

It seems beyond comprehension that sub- 
jects that ought to be a delight are a source 
of hurry and worry. Do the children look 
forward to sewing periods, music, and draw- 
ing? Can the teacher really do what is best 
for the children, or what the syllabus directs? 
Modern life affords so little time for rhyth- 
mical beauty and the development of indi- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Intensive Grammar Grade Composition—| 


O attempt will be made, under 
this title, to outline a course 
of study for English work in 
the grammar grades. <A 
State Syllabus does _ that. 

: What I wish to do is to sug- 
gest a different approach to the subject from 
that commonly followed; to emphasize the 
importance of intensive rather than extensive 

work. 

Our great need is for not only a correct, but 
a vivid, forceful and pleasing medium 
through which to convey thought. The water 
from the hillside spring bubbles up clear and 
dancing, its thousand sparkling eyes search- 
ing eagerly for a suitable channel through 
which to carry its refreshing message to the 
thirsty crowds below. It is forced into a 
muddy, hot, rusty, iron pipe. Who recog- 
nizes its message? So it is with a soul thrill, 
a beautiful thought, forced to pass through 
the rusty pipe of inferior and incorrect 
speech. 

The reason we teach technical grammar al- 
most to the exclusion of composition is not so 
much because we believe it the one and only 
way to gain a correct, vivid, and forceful 
English, but because technical grammar has 
been systematized for us and composition has 
not. The teacher welcomes the time when 
she can hand the child a textbook in technical 
grammar because it has the subject divided 
into units small enough so that the child can 
tell when he has finished a unit; because each 
lessuu presents a new phase of the subject 
and so by its very newness holds the child’s 
attention. Composition still remains one big 
conglomeration of everything, without divi- 
sion into small units that may be treated 
singly with interest and satisfaction. The 
child sees no difference between the topic, “A 
Walk in the Woods” as assigned in the fourth 
grade and the same assignment in the eighth 
grade. The name of the subject is the same, 
the instruction, “Make it interesting,” is 
identically the same in the two grades. The 
pupil cannot see that he has made any ad- 
vance in his composition work, for the re- 
quirement has not changed. In technical 
grammar he can tell when he finishes nouns 
and takes up verbs, and the very newness 
of the unit makes for active attention. Not 
so with his composition work. He does not 
realize what the separate units are that make 
it “interesting.” One might as well teach 
long division in the second grade and say 
“Make it correct” before the units that go to 
make up long divisions, viz. addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication, have been mas- 
tered. 

My plea for our English work is, simplify 
and classify. 

The material and thought world is too com- 
plex for children to handle in anything like a 
comprehensive way. We must simplify the 
world into smali units, very small units, if we 
hope to get an accurate and vivid picture of 
events or things. For instance, “A Walk in 
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the Woods” involves so many different items 
that it is unreasonable to ask a child for a 
comprehensive description. Help him to see 
what is involved: the movements of the 
brook, the movements of animals, the descrip- 
tion of trees as to color and form, the lay of 
the land, the house at the bend of the road. 
Any one of the subjects mentioned is large 
enough to require much work on the part of 
the teacher as well as the child, that is, if you 
hope to get a better product than that of the 
average fourth grade child. 


The story of Columbus, for instance, is ~ 


complex and long. It could be divided into 
ten or fifteen small units, each of which 
would require careful preparation in order to 
make the work accurate and attractive. | 
should prefer a few sentences on “The Dan- 
gers of the Voyage,” or “The Imaginary 
Dangers of the Voyage,” or “The Signs of 
Land,” written in correct, vivid, and attrac- 
tive English to five pages of misspelled 
words, incorrect capitalization and punctua- 
tion—regardless of the increased amount of 
information such volume might prove that 
the child possessed. The trouble with our 
grammar grade English is that too many of 
us are accepting a fourth grade standard of 
work. If the amount of information we give 
the child in these grades were measured by 
the increased ability he has to impart that in- 
formation he would be still rated as fourth 
grade. Therefore, let us approach our work 
determined on an intensive cultivation of 
educational soil such that the child will be en- 
abled to see for himself that he is progress- 
ing, that he is learning something new in 
each unit. 

First, the child’s vocabulary should be 
classified in his mind in such a way that he 
will have it at his command when he wishes 
to use it. We teach him to keep his handker- 
chiefs in one box, his ties in another, his 
storm clothes in one place, his school clothes 
in another, but we allow his vocabulary of 
sound, sight, or locomotion to be so scattered 
in his mind that he never knows where to find 
the word he needs under any given circum- 
stance. 

In preparing a class for composition on a 
particular subject let us first classify the vo- 
cabulary needed in the work. This will tend 
in itself to classify the material to be present- 
ed. It will help the class to see ‘the units that 
go to make the subject interesting. And 
remember that to attempt to learn a given 
number of words in a given time does not ap- 
peal to the child mind. It is an abstract proc- 
ess. He wants them associated with some- 
thing concrete; if not in a story then associat- 
ed with some object or place. 

The following divisions of subject matter 
into small units may be suggestive. 

CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY 
Nature in action (heard and seen): different kinds 
of storms; water; wind. 
Nature and man in joint action: in storm; using 
forces of nature; opposing forces of nature. 
Animals in action (heard and seen): in search of 


food; eating and drinking; at play with young; 
in locomotion; in defense of life; serving man; be 
ing trained. 

Machinery in action (heard and seen): in water, 
going up stream, going down stream; climbing 
hills; crossing bridges; on smooth roads; on rough 
roads; dredging; lifting; loaded freight trains; 
empty freight trains. 

People in action (neard and seen): at work; at play; 
singly; in groups; in grief; in fear; in anger; in 
predicaments. 

Vocabulary of the senses: 
touch, taste. 

Properties of bodies: 

Ice and snow: transparent, compressible, brittle. 
Camphor: semi-transparent, volatile, insoluble. 
Sponge: porous, absorbent, compressible, elastic, 


sight, hearing, smell, 


Paste: adhesive. Marble or slate: opaque. Wire 
or leather: flexible. Butter or ice: fusible. Soda 
or salt: soluble. Cork: impervious. Lead: mal 
leable; tenacious. Silver or copper: ductile. Salt: 


granular. 

Shapes of planes and solids: 
square, flat. 

Vocabulary of locality: great natural wonders. 


variations of the round, 


Vocabulary of the hour: new inventions; scientific 


discoveries; national questions. 

The following illustrations, with sources of 
vocabulary and specimens of children’s work, 
will serve to show what is gained by classifi- 
cation of vocabulary. References are made 
to Roget’s “Thesaurus,” a standard classifica- 
tion of English words and phrases. Other 
books of synonyms, and the dictionary, will 
also be of use in this work. 

NATURE IN ACTION (Brook) 
As heard in action: murmur, babble, chatter, bubble, 
gurgle, drip, splash, crash, thunder, dash, fall. 
As seen in action: foam, sparkle, boil, ripple, flash, 
swish. 


Feelings of spectator: chilly, cold, warm, creepy, 
pleasant; soothing. 
General description: flow, deep, wide, float, drink 


SOURCES OF VOCABULARY: Southey’s “How the Water 


Comes down at Lodore”’; Roget’s “Thesaurus” 
(Sections 348, 337); “The Pilot of the Lachins 
Rapids”; nature storics and poems; Aiton’s “De 


scriptive Speller.” 


Specimen of Children’s Work 

A mountain brook begins at the springs where it 
gurgles out of the ground, sparkling and flashing 
when the sunlight strikes it. It grows larger as it 
ripples along over rocks, roars when it flashes over a 
fall and grows quiet when it reaches a pool where 
trout stay. It finally joins a large river which runs 
over falls and foams through rapids 
silently on to the sea. 


(Notice the absence of the overworked 
“get.” Are the sounds true to the different 
stages of the long journey ?) 

NATURE IN ACTION (Storm) 


As heard in 


and rolls 


blow, crack, rattle, thunder, 
boom, patter, rush, moan, rumble, roar. 


action: 


flash, sleet, snow, hail, wild battle 
in air, blinding sheet, white blanket, lightning. 

Feelings of spectator or actor: terror, fright, awe, 
tremble, cold, chill, delight, shook, fright. 

General description: (names of different kinds of 
storms, on land and on sea, in different localities 
and in different zones.) 

SOURCES OF VOCABULARY: “Descent into the Mael- 
strom”; “The Pilot of the Lachine Rapids”; Ather- 
ton’s “The Conqueror” (Chapter IX); Roget’s 
“Thesaurus” (Sections 349, 383, 351, 382, 403, 
410); Aiton’s “Descriptive Speller.” 

Specimen of Children’s Work 
I was awakened by a strong wind and a patter 
of rain on the There was a boom of thun- 


As seen in action: 


roof. 








der, followed by an irregular rumble. The wind 
whistled and moaned around the house. There was 
a rushing sound, and the rain fell in a torrent. A 
crack, and the whole house was lit up. A window 
was blown open only to slam shut in a moment. 
A peal of thunder and everything was in an uproar 
as roll followed roll rapidly enough to make a con- 
tinual roar. The windows banged and shook in the 
din. It soon lessened in force and was gone. 


Suppose that later in the work, in the 
eighth grade, the assignment covers a lost 
party staying overnight in a deserted house 
during a terrible storm. Intensive work 
through two years will be reflected in the 
composition of the advanced grade. 


ANIMALS, MACHINERY, PEOPLE 
Similar classification of wocabulary should 
be made on various other subjects that come 
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up in English work. The following exam- 
ples of children’s work were the result of 
vocabularly work on Animals and Machinery. 
People in action should be taken up in the 
same way. 

There was to be a meeting of the animals that 
night on the bank of the river. The little mouse 
came squeaking up. Then the bear rumbled up and 
after him hopped a rabbit with a squeak. Then a 
porcupine rustled up just before a wildcat, at which 
the rabbit scurried for cover. Later a bullfrog 
hopped out of the water with a grunt. A moment 
later a magpie flew chattering up just before a 
robin and a bluebird. 

Then the meeting started and the bear rumbled 
out, “Gentlemen, you all know what brought us 
here to-day. The Weasel has been robbing birds’ 
nests and killing helpless creatures just like the 
Kaiser. Shall we expel him or not?” 

“Out with him,” they all voted. 
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Are the movements and sounds true to an- 
imal nature? 

I am unfortunate enough to be acripple confined 
to my bed, but this does not hinder me from gain- 
ing some infcrmation about the world. 

First I turned my attention to autos. I found 
that some come with a purr, and a whir, and are 
gone. Others come battering, clashing and clatter- 
ing along and you can hear them for five minutes 
after they are gone. A very different type of auto 
is one that comes and goes with a series of loud 
explosions and a cloud of dust that rises in front 
of my window. Then a common everyday Ford 
comes chugging along and stops with a screeching 
of brakes. Then the doctor comes in and stops my 
reverie. 


I am quite ready to agree that a mere 
schedule of sights or sounds or movements, 
etc. would make a very uninteresting piece 


(Continued on page 62) 


A Citizenship Pageant As a School Project 


9! the close of the war period, it 
seemed desirable to two of us, 
primary and upper grade teachers 
in a rural school, to gather up the 
Aime, diverse threads of our patriotic 
Sees) endeavors and weave them into a 
ate toey fabric—a kind of tapestry—to 
demonstrate to the community what we had accom- 
plished. We therefore decided to present a pageant, 
simple but beautiful, worked out on original lines. 
We adopted as our “rules of the game”: Fitness, 
Order, Balance, Unity, and Harmony. 









Fitness 

Since our pageant was to show what our own 
little school had been trying to do in teaching patri- 
otism, we named it “Little Citizen” and chose for 
the leading part a bright little Polish boy from the 
first grade. He appeared in each episode and as 
often as possible was the central figure. 

Realizing that the more closely we fitted our epi- 
sodes to our everyday school life the more effective 
and convincing they would be, and also feeling that 

e must spend just as little time as possible in 
preparation, we staged our scenes simply and used 
songs, quotations, games and exercises already fa- 
miliar to the children. This greatly reduced the 
rehearsing and although the different groups went 
through their parts several times, we had but one 
full rehearsal at the town hall, where the pageant 
was to be given. 

We made up our main cast of ten children. 
Kight of them were the smallest pupils of the pri- 
mary room and the other two, State and School, were 
the largest girls in the grammar room. These pupils, 
with one teacher to direct and prompt, and the few 
necessary properties, were given one wing. The 
children in the auxiliary cast used the other, al- 
though they, together with the remainder of the 
school, were seated in the front of the hall. All 
except the two symbolical characters appeared in 
their everyday dress. State and School wore Greek 
robes made of white cheesecloth, and had their 
hair bound with ribbon fillets. 


Order 

An orderly arrangement of the episodes was se- 
cured by basing them upon the sequence of monthly 
good citizenship watchwords which had been used in 
the school for the preceding two years. Around them 
had been grouped poems, quotations and hero sto- 
ries and they had also been closely connected with 
the school work and discipline. They were as fol- 
lows: Obedience, Perseverance, Gratitude, Good- 
Will, Economy, Service, Courtesy, Work, Beauty, 
and Patriotism. 

An orderly presentation of the pageant was at- 
tained through absolute familiarity with every de- 
tail and its place in the arrangement. There was 
not a break, no hesitation even, in the smooth con- 
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tinuity of the performance. This seemed wonder- 
ful to the parents, who knew how little time had 
been taken for rehearsal. But there was really 
nothing remarkable about it. We focused our at- 
tention upon the arrangement until each child prac- 
tically knew the whole thing from beginning to end 
and, in an emergency, could have taken any part. 
The pageant became a part of their lives; the re- 
hearsal of the different episodes became a part of 
their play before school and at recess. It was dis- 
tinctly a school project. Each pupil felt not only 
lively interest in it but responsibility for its success. 

The older children learned much about planning 
and organization. One boy in particular showed 
such unusual executive ability that we made him 
stage manager of the full rehearsal and final per- 
formance. 


Balance 

To insure a certain formal dignity in keeping 
with the character of the pageant, we used a bilat- 
erally symmetrical arrangement throughout, both 
in the setting of the stage and in the grouping of 
the children. 

The dark green denim curtains were drawn back 
to the sides of the stage and in front of each was 
placed a large pyramidal bunch of deep pink laurel. 
In the center of the stage stood a small square 
table bearing a little spruce tree, to be used as the 
birds’ Christmas tree in the fourth episode. Against 
the center of the back wall was a larger table hold- 
ing some of the flash word cards needed in the sec- 
ond episode. On either side of this table stood a 
large straight-backed chair, and on the wall above, 
evenly spaced, hung large colored charts of our 
common birds. 

At the opening of each episode, two upper grade 
children of equal height passed up to the center 
front of the stage, where they held a large card upon 
which was printed in appropriate colors the watch- 
word to be illustrated. After a few moments, they 
passed to the right and left, respectively, standing 
quietly beside the jars of laurel until the close of 
the episode. After each had recited an appropriate 
quotation the two returned to their places, 


Rhythm 

Rhythm, or repetition with accent, prevents mo- 
notony and is a most important factor in the pro- 
duction of any design. 

Feeling that there was danger of our ten epi- 
sodes becoming prosy, we introduced variety by an 
opening dialogue, a group of songs half way 
through, and a very effective closing tableau. But 
best of all was the “snap” added by the children 
themselves, all unconsciously, as with perfect 
naturalness they went through the familiar games 
and exercises. They became completely absorbed 
in what they were doing. The unexpected things 
they did and said convulsed even the teachers, and 


of course delighted the audience. This spontaneity 
would have been completely spoiled by repeated 
formal rehearsals. 


Harmony 

Harmony was secured chiefly through the elimi- 
nation of inharmonious combinations. We did not 
try to achieve any spectacular effects. 

The coloring was suggestive of the happy sum- 
mer days of childhood. Most of the children wore 
white or light-colored clothing and there were 
enough darker suits among the boys to give “tone” 
to the grouping. 

The symbolical figures of State and School gave 
distinction to each scene by their classic costumes. 
State wore a girdle and fillet of red, white and blue 
and carried a large American flag, while School, all 
in white, carried an armful of books and a globe. 


Unity 

Unity we could hardly escape with one central 
theme binding all ‘together, with Little Citizen a 
prominent figure in each episode, and with State 
and School always in the background, State show- 
ing silent but unmistakable approval of School’s 
methods. However, to make the unity of the pro- 
duction doubly sure, we arranged the final scene so 
as partly to repeat the opening one, summing up in 
one beautiful tableau the growth of Little Citizen 
into Good Citizen. 

A detailed description of the episodes follows. 


Little Citizen 
CHARACTERS 


State, a tall girl in Greek costume, carrying a 
large flag. 

School, a tall girl in Greek costume, carrying 
books and globe. 

Little Citizen, a small boy in ordinary school 
clothes. 

Light small children, in everyday apparel. 


OPENING DIALOGUE 


The children in the front rows of seats sing the 
first stanza of “America the Beautiful” (slow time) 
and at the beginning of the chorus, School ap- 
proaches from the right wing, while State, leading 
Little Citizen, enters from the corresponding left 
side. Keeping step to the dignified music they 
move to the front center of the stage where they 
stand, slightly facing each other, until the close 
of the singing. 

State—Good-morrow, friend School. 

School—Good-morrow, friend State. 


State—Friend School, behold Little Citizen. 
Take him, I prithee, and teach him and 
train him for me, that he may grow into Good Cit- 
izen, wise and true and altogether noble. 

School (extending right hand to Little Citizen, 
who extends his left hand—Gladly and reverently, 
O State, do I accept the trust of Little Citizen. 
Carefully will I teach him from these treasure 
houses of knowledge (indicates books and globe) 
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and instruct him in the wisdom of the race. Come 
with me, my child, that we may commence the 
appointed task. 


(They start to retire to the side from which 
School made her entrance, but are stopped by a 
gesture from State, who addresses them.) 

State—Nay, friend School, depart not in such 
haste, but listen to my words. Goodly indeed is 
man’s heritage of books, but all wisdom is not 
found therein. Turn, therefore, at times the pages 
of Life, and from them teach Little Citizen addi- 
tional lessons in Obedience, Good-will, Service, 
Work and Patriotism; then, truly, if he learns 
them by root of heart as well as understanding, 
shall he become Good Citizen of to-day and _ to- 
morrow. And now, farewell. Later I will come 
and see how fares my precious charge. 

(State leaves stage at the side from which she 
entered and School, conducting Little Citizen, leaves 
from her side.) 


EPISODE I—OBEDIENCE 

Eight small children, with Little Citizen, enter 
right with School. School stands at rear of stage 
watching children who begin to play a favorite ring 
game. Soon State enters left and she and School 
give graceful gestures of greeting. When the fun 
and frolic are at their height a school bell rings 
and the children immediately run from stage leav- 
ing State and School, who, after nodding their ap- 
proval, also leave. 

Quotations 

“All obedience worth the name must be prompt 
and ready.” 

“True obedience does not argue nor dispute.” 


EPISODE II—PERSEVERANCE 


School enters with the same group of children as 
before. Using a pack of “flash” word cards, she 
drills the children in quick recognition of them. 
Those who fail are given the words again and again 
until finally all can tell them, surely and quickly, 
when they are smilingly dismissed and run off stage 
as before. State, who has entered unobserved dur- 
ing the exercise, exchanges greetings with School 
und shows approval of her work. Both then leave 
stage. 

Quotations 

“Victory belorgs to the persevering.” 

“Perseverance fails nineteen times but succeeds 
the twentieth.” 


EPISODE III—GRATITUDE 


The group of eight children enter right and form 
a line across front of stage, with Little Citizen in 
center. A group of older children enter left and 
take places behind the smaller ones. School and 
State take places in background. 

The little children sing a familiar hymn of 
gratitude, such as “Praise to God, Immortal Praise,” 
followed by the older children in some other equal- 
ly appropriate. 

Quotations 
“Gratitude is the fairest blossom of the soul.” 


“Gratitude is the music of the soul.” 


EPISODE IV—GOOD-WILL 


The group of little children run in with hands 
full of crusts, bones, ears of corn, strings of pop- 
corn and sunflower seeds, with which they proceed 
to trim the Christmas tree for the birds. 

School and State enter, exchange greetings, show 
much interest in children’s work, and after chil- 
dren retire leave stage in usual manner. 

Quotations 

“About the truest happiness which the world 
ever brings is that which comes from trying to 
make other lives brighter and happier.” 

“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 

Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


EPISODE V—ECONOMY 


The group of small children enter with School. 
Each child is laden with different kinds of salvage, 
old rubbers, folded papers, tinfoil, etc. As they 
proudly bring their offerings to School she indicates 
where each kind shall be placed and soon the mixed 
assortment is arranged in neat orderly piles on 
the table and floor. State has entered quietly, un- 
noticed by children, and now, as they run from 
stage, she greets School with looks of warm ap- 
proval. Both exit. ' 

Quotations 

“Economy is a great revenue.” 

“Method will teach you to save time.” 

(At this point the pupils of the grammar room 
gave a group of songs, after which the audience 
were asked to contribute to our school phonograph 
and picture fund. They responded heartily and 
substantially.) 


EPISODE VI—SERVICE 
Little Citizen enters, bearing a Red Cross banner 


and takes place in center front of stage. Following 
him are a boy and a girl bearing large Victory Boy 
and Victory Girl posters. These children stand at 
either side of Little Citizen. Two other children 
enter and take their places on either side of this 
group of three. One holds up a large card upon 
which is printed the school’s contributions to the 
Red Cross; the other shows a similar placard bear- 
ing the amount raised for the Victory Boys’ and 
Girls’ Fund. [This may be varied to suit time and 
local philanthropic movements. ] 
School and State appear at back of stage. All 
exit. 
Quotations 
“Everyone who does the best he can is a hero.” 
“If I cannot be a lighthouse I can be a candle.” 


EPISODE VII—COURTESY 

School enters with little children and begins to 
give a reading lesson. State enters as a visitor. 
Children hasten to provide chair and books, pick 
up a dropped book and show care in passing behind 
their elders and each other, remembering to ex- 
cuse themselves when necessary. Exit. 

Quotations 
“All doors open to courtesy.” 
“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
EPISODE VIIIT—WORK 

School and State enter and take their respective 
places at rear of stage. Members of the various 
State Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs group themselves, each 
group holding a large card bearing the name of 
that special club. Little Citizen stands in the cen- 
ter holding a club banner. (Our school showed 
members of the Corn, Pig, Garden, Onion, Potato, 
Calf, Sheep, Poultry, Canning and Home Economics 
Clubs.) All unite in singing the State Club Song. 
All exit. 

Quotations 
“The duty of labor is written on a man’s body, in 






Strong.” 


NOVEMBER COLOURING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It 
will make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to theit friends. 


“The block of granite which 


is an obstacle in the path of 
the weak, becomes a stepping 
stone in the path of the 
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the stout muscle of the arm and the delicate ma 
chinery of the hand.” 
“Nothing but our best is good enough.” 


EPISODE IX—BEAUTY 

School enters and is soon followed by the smal] 
children who run joyously to her with bunches of 
many kinds of wild flowers. After naming the 
familiar ones and learning the new varieties, the 
children run to the bird charts and talk animated 
ly to School about the different birds they have seen. 
State enters silently and shows pleasure and ap 
proval of the exercise. All exit. 

Quotations 

“Never lose an opportunity to see anything beau 
tiful.” 

“Beauty is God’s handwriting.” 

EPISODE X—PATRIOTISM 

Children in front seats sing second stanza 
“America the Beautiful” (slow time, as before) 
and at beginning of chorus, School (without book 
and globe) enters right, leading Little Citizen, 
while State, bearing flag, enters left as in opening 
dialogue, all coming to a halt at center front o 
stage, slightly facing each other. State gives the 
flag to Little Citizen, who stands with it at front 
edge of stage in center. 

As he takes flag, all children in front rows stand 
and sing third stanza of “America the Beautiful.” 
At beginning of chorus they slowly march toward 
stage until they are solidly massed on floor beneath 


flag. At the same time the eight small children 
march out on to stage and take their places, four 
on each side of Little Citizen. At close of chorus, 


Little Citizen calls for the Salute to the Flag. 
After giving this the children sing the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in which the audience is asked to 
join. The children then recite “The American’ 
Creed” and sing the last verse of “America the 
Beautiful.” In closing, the audience is invited to 
join the school in singing all four verses ot 
**America.” 
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A November Poster Calendar 


Children may color these outlines and mount them. By means 
See directions for making a blackboard stencil, given 
The sky is made from gray 


For a large class, teachers may give carbon or hectographed copies of the outline drawing. 
of a pantograph teachers may enlarge the outline drawing and use it for a blackboard stencil pattern. 
in connection with pumpkin border on page 38. The second illustration given with the calendar represents a paper cutting. 

paper, the ground from black paper; the pumpkins are made from orange-colored paper, and the children and wheelbarrow from white paper. 
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Cornstalk Seat Work 


BY ADELINE TAYLOR 





NE of the most difficult 
O problems of the rural 

teacher is the devising of 
worth-while seat work,—seat 
work which is educational, not 
merely something to keep the 
little ones busy. Another prob- 
lem closely connected with the 
first is the procuring of suitable 
material, in sufficient quantities 
to be of value, without great ex- 
pense to the district. 

An exhibit of cornstalk furni- 
ture at the Faribault County 
Institute held in Blue Earth, 
Minn., last fall, attracted favor- 
able attention from teachers be- 
cause of the attractiveness of the 
designs and the fact that the ma- 
terial used had been obtained 
easily near at hand. 

The original cost of repeating 
these designs will be negligible, 
as most of the material may be 








legs, pinning through the leg into 
the end of the brace. Fasten the 
table top to the legs by pinning 
through the two 5-inch stalk 


into the tops of the legs. 


THE DINING ROOM 
CHAIRS 
To make dining room chair 
cut: 
Twe pieces 4 in. long 
framework of back. 


Two pieces 1% in. for edge 


of seat. 

Two pieces 15, in. for front 
legs. 

Four pieces 11% in. for rungs. 


Three pieces 11% in. 
pleces of bac 4 
Six pieces 1% in. for body 
seat. 
Fasten together with pins as 
the parts of the table were 


fastened. 





THE ARM CHAIR 





obtained from a_ neighboring 
cornfield. In addition to the 


stalks, a paper of pins, a ruler, and a sharp knife 


will be needed. 


Only that part of the stalk from the tassel down 
to the first or second joint should be used; farther 


down the stalk is too large. 

If you do not use the material until 
late in the winter when the natural 
moisture of the plant has been lost, it is 
likely to be too dry. If so, soak the 
stalks in water for a few hours, then 


dry and use. 


THE TABLE 


To make the table illustrated, cut two 
pieces 5 inches long and two pieces 4% 
inches long for the outside edges of the 
table top, fastening them with pins in 
the form of a square. Now cut fifteen 
pieces to fill the square, making them 
4% inches long for the top. Place them 
side by side, as close together as possible, 
fastening them into the frame already 
made by pins pushed through the stalks 
of the frame and into each end of the 
pieces forming the top. 


Cornstalk Log Cabin, with Chimney Made of Plasticine 


inches long for the legs, and four pieces of smaller 


To make the legs of the table, cut four pieces 3 


stalk of the same length for the braces. Fasten the 
braces five-eighths inch from the lower end of the 


Two pieces i* 
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Cornstalk Stove and Table 
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‘I Wo pieces 5 in. for bacl 
frame. 
z in. for front legs. 


1 


Two pieces 2% in. for sides of seat. 


Kight pieces 2% in. for seat of chair. 


, 


) 


Two pieces 2 in. for side rungs. 


One piece 2% in. for front rung 

One piece 2% in. for back rung. 

Two pieces 2 in. for arms. 

Two pieces % in. for arm supports. 
1 


Two pieces 2% in. for back « 


pieces. 
Three pieces 1%4 in. for spindles 
back. 


A great variety of furniture can be 
made, such as beds, dressers, ranges, 
bookcases, and buffets. One year, for a 
Puritan sand table, log cabins and a 
church were made of cornstalks, notch- 
ing the logs at the corners and using 
pieces of reed to fasten them. The split 
stalks used for the roof were fastened at 
ridgepole and eaves with pins. An out- 
side chimney was made from plasticine. 

An idea of suitable proportions will 
be gained from the illustrations on this 
page. 














Cornstalk Bed and Bureau 








Cornstalk Chairs 
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The Story of the Three Little Pigs 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Come listen, wee ladies, and listen, wee men, 

To the tale of three Piggies who dwelt in their pen. 

One fellow was white and another was brown, 

And the third one was black from his toes to his crown. 


One day, with a flirt of his small saucy head, 
“T’ll go seek my fortune,” the white Piggie said ; 
“T’m awfully tired of staying at home, 

So out in the world I’m determined to roam.” 


With that he set out, and after a while 

He built him a house. I suppose you will smile 
When I tell you he builded his house out of straw— 
Just the silliest house that ever you saw! 


Now, he scarcely was settled, when—what do you think! 
A wolf sauntered by on his way for a drink, 

And he smelled Piggie Wig! And he said, “He will do! 
I’ll get into his house in a minute or two!” 


So he tapped on the door and he said with a grin, 
“Little Pig, Little Pig, won’t you please let me in?” 
Said the Pig, “By the hair of my chinny chin chin, 
No indeed, Mr. Wolf, sir, I’ll not let you in!” 


Then the Wolf, he grew angry and made his voice rough, 
And he howled, “If you don’t, Pig, ll huff and I'll puff, 
And Ill blow your house in, in a hurry I say!” 

Said the Pig, “Oh I guess you won’t do it to-day!” 


But alack and alas for Pig’s chinny chin chin! 

Mr. Wolf huffed and he puffed and he blew the house in! 
And the seared little Pig he led off to his den, 

Where he left him tied up while he went out again! 


Now our friend Piggie Wig Number Two, who was 
brown, 

Decided to seek for a fortune in town; 

But before he’d gone far an idea he had, 

Of some mud built a house and exclaimed, “Not so bad!” 


But alack and alas! Mr. Wolf came along, 


And he smelled and he sniffed. “Ah, ha! I’m not wrong,” 


Muttered he. “I am sure Piggie Wig’s in his house; 
I can tell by the smell, though he’s still as a mouse!” 


So he tapped on the door and most sweetly he spoke, 
“Let me in, Little Pig, I’m a friend—it’s no joke!” 
“No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin,” 

Said Brownie, quite firmly, “Tl not let you in!” 


Mr. Wolf gave a growl and his voice grew quite gruff, 
And he said to the Piggie, “I'll huff and I'll puff, 

And I'll blow your house in!” And you should have heard 
The way that he huffed in keeping his word! 


Well, the house tumbled down, and Brownie was caught 
And led to the den, for his tears mattered naught; 
And he and his brother were in a great fright, 


For they feared that the Wolf would eat them that night. 


Now, Pig Number Three, who was Blackie the wise, 

Set out for his fortune without a disguise; 

He wanted a house and he made it of bricks, 

And he said, “I think that will stand Mr. Wolf’s tricks!” 


He had just fixed his home and was eating his dinner, 
When the Wolf came along—the horrid old sinner! 
And he said, “I smell Pig! I’ll rap at the door, 


‘For I’m sadly in need of just one Piggie more!” 


l 
So he tapped and he called out, “Dear Pig, let me in!” 
“No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin, . 

I'll not let you in,” said the wise little Pig. 

“I know I am safe and I don’t care a fig!” 


— screamed the Wolf. “Then I’ll huff and I'll 
pu 


And P’ll blow your house in! And you'll find I am rough, 


You impudent thing!” And he huffed and he puffed, 
But never a brick was there shaken or scuffed! 


Then, seeing he couldn’t get in, the Wolf tried 

By a trick to catch Piggie. “Oh, Piggie,” he cried, 
“Are you fond of turnips? If so, shall we go 
To-morrow at six to Brown’s field where they grow?” 


Said Blackie, “Oh yes! call for me just at six!” 
And he said to himself, “I know a few tricks; 
I'll go to the field and be back here at five, 

Pll fool Mr. Wolf and I'll still be alive!” 


When the Wolf called next morning at six and he found 
That he had been fooled, he just lingered around, 

And he said, “Little Pig, Smith’s apples are fine, 

Shall we both go to-morrow at five there to dine?” 


“Oh yes,” answered Blackie, at five you may call,” 
And he laughed to himself, “By four I’ll have all 
The apples I want, and the Wolf won’t have me!” 
But the next day when Blackie was up in the tree, 


The Wolf came along, and my! Blackie was scared, 

For the Wolf showed his teeth and his cruel eyes glared! 
But Blackie thought quickly. “Oh Wolf, dear,” he said, 
“Here’s a ripe, ruddy apple as big as your head!” 


And ne then threw the apple, oh, far from the brute, 
And when Wolf, greedy creature, ran after the fruit, 
Little Pig scurried down from the tree in a hurry, 
And raced to his house with his heart in a flurry! 
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He got in quite safe, but the Wolf tried once more; 
“Little Piggie,” he said, “to-morrow at four, 

I’ll call for you here, and we’ll go to the Fair!” 
“All right,” said sly Piggie, “I’d like to go there!” 


But bless you, the very next morning at three 
Little Piggie was off as prompt as could be, 

And he bought at the Fair a mighty fine churn, 
For he said to make butter he wanted to learn. 


But such an adventure as Piggie Wig had! 

And indeed it might have been one very sad! 

For on the way back he had started to hum, 

When he spied on the roadway the Wolf looking glum! 


“Dear me, oh dear me!” thought the Pig, “T’ll be lost! 

I must hide, or this trip will my life surely cost.” 

So he jumped in his churn and the thing rolled and rolled, 
Down the hill, past the Wolf, whose heart-blood ran cold, 
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For he thought that the churn was an animal queer, 
Out looking for wolves! And he fled in great fear, 
But after a while he stole out from his den, 

And called on our dear Piggie Wiggie again. 


“Little Pig,” he declared, “I am coming for you! 

I'll climb up your house and I'll come down your flue.” 
“All right,” answered Piggie (who'd locked every door) 
Preparing to outwit Mr. Wolf just once more. 


First he gathered some sticks and a great fire he made, 
And right on the fire a big pot he laid, 

And he filled it with water that soon bubbled hot, 

So when Wolfie came down he dropped right in the pot! 


Splish! Splash! how he howled! But soon he was dead! 
“Now I’m safe! I'll get both of my brothers,” Pig said. 
So he went to the den and his brothers set free, 

And the three were as happy as happy could be! 





The pumpkin design shown here can be made into a blackboard 
border in the following way. Make a tracing of it on manila paper 
by holding it up to a window. Prick holes with a pin in the manila 
paper outline, or go over it with an unthreaded sewing machine 
needle having a long stitch. Place the manila pattern on the black- 
board, with the rough side of stenciled holes out. Go over these 
perforations with a dusty eraser and line in the impressions with 
crayon. 

To make the border the desired length repeat the unit design as 
many times as necessary. Color the pumpkin in flat tones of the 
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A STENCILED NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD BORDER 


By Winifred Unruh Selby, Art Supervisor 


natural color, with the stem a brownish-green and the leaves a blue- 
green. The leaf at the bottom might be colored a little lighter than 
the others, using more yellow with the blue. Make the line under the 
design with green, and outline every part with a heavy charcoal line. 
This design might serve as a suggestion for other drawing work dur- 
ing November. Borders for recipe books or units on menu cards 
could be made, using vegetables as a basis for the design. The 
squash, beet, cucumber, turnip and onion can all be made into at- 
tractive designs, and teachers will be able to plan their own color 


schemes, etc. 
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The Three Little Pigs i 


DIRECTIONS: Trace on thin paper and then color. Piggy is white, with a pink nose. His straw house is a straw-yellow, with orange 
woodwork. The Wolf is brown, with a red tongue. Mount as shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 in. x 14 in. 


The grass is made from a strip of green 6% in. x 36 in., the upper edge of which is torn unevenly. 
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The Wolf says to the White Piggie in his new Straw House: 


“Little Pig, Little Pig, won’t you please let me in?” 


[See the Rhymed Story on pages 82-83.] 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen. 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.>~ Because of the frequ 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mot}! 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collectior 


these inconvenient Supplement form. The Supplement 


contains the following double page patterr The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen's Family, Bobby Puppies. John and H 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkir The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey. ‘Christmas Toy Tha 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterr 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little M Muffet 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Ja 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jac ind J Litt 
Bo-Peep. Little P Flinders, Wee Willie W Dafl 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pum; 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, It also cor 
tains a Poster, reprod iin full size and in color I 


ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heav 


paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


Books and Teachers 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English, Western 
Illinois State Normal School 


ETTER salaries for teachers are coming, and 
B some have already arrived. The next problem is 
better teachers for these better salaries. In a 
popular movement for increasing salaries there is al- 
ways a danger that we may get an infiated idea of our 
deserts and think that $50 teaching is worth $100 a 
month. Higher wages in any line should presuppose 
higher standards of work. This is particularly true 
in the teaching profession. 

One of the best ways for the young teacher, or the 
experienced one, for that matter, to braaden her 
knowledge and interests is through the right kind 
of reading. Trite, you may say. Yes, but after 
much experience I have come to the conclusion that 
90 per cent of us either do not read enough or do 
not choose our reading to the best advantage. It 
would be an excellent plan to lay out a definite 
course of reading and see how faithfully we could 
stick to it during the school year. 

For instance, our teaching of history and geog- 
raphy and our understanding of current events will 
be greatly broadened by the reading of biography 
and autobigraphy. France will have a new interest 
and meaning to us after a study of Joan of Are and 
Napoleon, to select but two great figures. If you 
have not read Mark Twain’s “Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc,” you have a treat in store. It isa 
serious study of the career of the wonderful Maid, 
illuminated by Mark Twain’s inimitable style. Ida 
Tarbell’s “Life of Napoleon” is an excellent account 
of the great general. A shorter and simpler biog- 
raphy, one which schoolboys enjoy, is by H. E. Mar- 
shall (“Children’s Heroes Series’’). 

Turning to our own country we have a wealth of 
interesting material which every live teacher ought 
to be familiar with. The problems of Americaniza- 
tion are vividly brought out in such books as Jacob 
Riis’s “The Making of an American,” Steiner’s 
“From Alien to Citizen,” and Mary Antin’s “The 
Promised Land,” while in lighter vein is Myra Kel- 
ly’s delightful “Little Citizens.” Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s ‘Up from Slavery” is one of the best auto- 
biographies since Benjamin Franklin’s and like many 
of these other books is very interesting to many 
seventh and eighth grade boys and girls. Helen Kel- 
ler’s “Story of My Life” appeals not only to older 
people but to children as well, as does Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s charming autobiography of her 
girlhood, “The One I Knew Best.” 

Every teacher will profit by becoming familiar 
with the life and writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Good biographies are now being published and 
doubtless there will be many others. Thayer’s “Life 
of Roosevelt” seems to be one of the most authorita- 
tive thus far published. Hagedorn’s “‘Boy’s Life of 
Roosevelt” should bé in every school library and will 
be much in demand by the older pupils, especially if 
the teacher has read it and refers with enthusiasm 
to its interesting anecdotes. Another book which I 
wish every parent and teacher in the land might 
read and then reread is Roosevelt’s “Letters to His 
Children.” These letters to his boys in school and 
college, to his daughters when he was in Washing- 
ton or away on trips, reflect Roosevelt’s good com- 
panionship, his love of sport, his fondness for ani- 
mals, and above all his sympathetic understanding 
of children and his untiring efforts to make well- 
trained, unselfish men and women of them. If more 
fathers would or could give a tithe of the time, 
thought, and sympathy to their children that the 
busy man in the White House did, the teacher’s 
problem would be an easier one. 

Of course I am taking it for granted that every 
teacher has read one or more good lives of Lincoln. 
Such a biography as Ida Tarbell’s is a particularly 
helpful one. And while speaking of Lincoln let me 
digress to the drama for a moment, and - suggest 
John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln,” which has 
been played with great success in the last year or two 
in London and New York. It is interesting to note 
that Drinkwater, an Englishman, got much of the 
material and the inspiration for his play from “The 
Life of Lincoln” by Lord Charnwood, another Eng- 
lishman. 


And what of war books? We want no more of 
them, you say. Perhaps not of battle scenes and 
campaigns, but if we do not feel interest in our Al- 
lies, their problems and customs and our relations to 
them, our horizon is indeed limited. No one can af- 
ford to miss reading the Baroness Huard’s books, in- 
cluding “My Home in the Field of Honor” (even if 
it was written five years ago), or Mildred Aldrich’s 
“A Hilltop on the Marne.” Both authors are Amer- 


ican women who make their home in France and 
both, with a deep sympathy and understanding of 
the two countries, write of their own interesting ex- 
periences. Dorothy Canfield’s “Home Fires of 
France” should be read not only for its human in- 
terest, but also for its charming style. With all the 
world problems before us to-day, no teacher can af- 
ford to be ignorant of the much discussed book, 
“Economic Consequences of the Peace,” by 
Keynes, who was a member of the British peace 
delegation. 

As Arnold Bennett says in his “Mental Efficiency” 
—a little book which would be a good mental tonic 
for every teacher—it does not matter so much what 
one decides to read or study as it does that he choose 
something definite and stick to it. 








Reassurance 
By Zephyr MacDonald 


I traveled down the paths that time has ordered | 

Toward something, dim-seen, luring on and on; 

I felt the pulse of worlds racked by a torment, 

The light seemed blindness—Faith had wandcred 
where 

God’s seraphim dared not to search their own. 

Then silence came, and I was lost within it— 


Lost! Should I ever find the way again? 

Alone I paused, and wondering I heard 

Life’s wild winds bring the laugh of little children 

Who voiced a cry, “God reigns, somewhere,—’tis 
dawn!” 

Firm then I trod the paths that time has ordered 

Toward something brighter, calling on and on. 




















Matter for Reflection 
By Mary Gray Sindlinger 


Brown as the two teachers stood watching the lat- 

ter’s school children marching through the hall, 
every child in line and in step. 

“IT love them into it,” said Miss Brown with a 
smile. 

“You love them into marching!” exclaimed Miss 
Field, watching the double line now passing through 
the outside doorway. 

“T love them into obedience,” replied Miss Brown. 
“The good marching follows as a result.” 

Miss Brown linked her arm through her friend’s, 
and the two sauntered across the hall and into Miss 
Brown’s room which was in perfect order—not a 
scrap of paper on the floor, not a book out of place. 
“Order,” Miss Brown had always told her children, 
“gives one inspiration to begin the next day’s work.” 

“Yes, I love them into good discipline,” continued 
Miss Brown as she placed a chair for her friend. 
“Sit down and let me tell you how I do it, or rather 
hpew I commenced to do it.””’, Here is the story: 

During my second year of teaching and on this 
particular day things had gone badly indeed; I was 
standing over my school with a ‘Heraclean Club,’ 
figuratively speaking, and talking in a high pitched 
voice, when in stepped our superintendent to an- 
nounce that school would not be in session on the 


| don’t see how you do it!” said Miss Field to Miss 


morrow as the teachers were to visit the schools at . 


Orville. As he passed me at the door I noticed that 
he was displeased. Oh, I very well knew that my 
children were noisy—that the more stern I was the 
more restless they grew. 

At Orville the next day occurred the incident that 
brought about the change—that makes me a success- 
ful teacher, if I may be called such. 

I was coming from one of the rooms when I be- 
came bewildered in the directions and turned into a 
hallway. At the other end of this little hall I saw a 
young lady, neat in appearance but with such a 
frown-furrowed, austere face! “Some Greek or 
Latin teacher,” was my mental comment.’ Imagine 
my chagrin when I realized in an instant that I was 
approaching—myself, reflected in a long mirror in 
the panel of a door! I stood stock-still—my face was 
tore up” and frozen into a “pedagdgical 
ook.’ 

“Poor little kiddies,” I said half aloud, “they have 
to look at that five days a week, thirty-six weeks a 
year!” Then I smiled and “looked pleasant” as one 
tries to do at a photographer’s. What a transforma- 


" 


tion! I turned and retraced my steps with a new 
resolve in my heart. 

On my way home that evening I bought a mirror, 
and the next day I hung it on the cloakroom wall 
where I could look into it from my desk. “When the 
other teachers see it they will think I have taken to 
powdering my nose during school hours,” I said to 
myself, as I smilingly sat down to try the effect. 

During the days that followed I saw my reflection 
many times and as many times I — smiled, and im- 
mediately went down the aisles singing praises. I 
praised a nicely made letter, a neatly copied lesson, 
clean hands. It is wonderful how many things one 
finds to praise, when wearing a smile! 

From then on school just naturally went of itself. 
I fell in love with my work. A spirit of good will 
was fostered for there were no longer “clouds” on 
teacher’s face. The children came really to love me. 
After “mother”, you know, “teacher” comes next in 
the child’s little world. I no longer use the mirror 
on the cloakroom wall, but I see myself reflected in 
the forty happy, contented little faces before me. 

“Oh,” was all Miss Field said as she aroseto go, 
for she felt that as yet she had failed to find the 
way. At the door she turned, looked back at Miss 
Brown and—smiled! 


The First Thanksgiving at Hawkins’ Ridge 
By Catherine Elizabeth Jaynes 


HEN we speak of a “first Thanksgiving” we 
WV usually think of that memorable day cele- 

brated by the New Englanders nearly three 
centuries ago. However, in the year 1908, in a re- 
mote district in the hills of the Ozark Mountains, 
there was celebrated another first Thanksgiving. 

Up to this particular day very few of the people 
of the region had ever heard of our present custom 
of keeping Thanksgiving Day or of that first 
Thanksgiving about which historians have written 
and poets have sung. This fact is not to be wondered 
at, for these Ozark inhabitants lived nearly forty 
miles from‘a railway station and several miles from 
a post office. Daily papers and other publications 
seldom visited their neighborhood. 

Planting and harvesting, fattening porkers, rais- 
ing poultry and keeping cows furnished them with 
sufficient employment and a_ bountiful livelihood. 
Neighborhood gatherings, neighborhood gossip, rear- 
ing their own families (and ‘helping to rear their 
neighbors’) spiced their lives to such an extent that 
they required little excitement from the outside 
world. The mania to go their neighbors “one better” 
had not eaten its way into the peaceful solitude of 
this community. Everybody was content to let well 
enough alone. The little log schoolhouse was still 
considered sufficient and most of the teachers had 
not gone beyond the three R’s. One day, however, 
came a new teacher, and she was decidedly different. 

Presently each resident was in receipt of an invi- 
tation to meet at the schoolhouse on a certain Thurs- 
day “to celebrate Thanksgiving.” This was not the 
first time the teacher had given them cause to wonder. 
To begin with, she had sought the acquaintance and 
friendship of the parents of every child she enrolled. 
Was there a house in that whole neighborhood that 
had not boasted her presence? That she had asked 
them to come was enough, and they-began with zeal 
to make ready for this entirely new occasion. Tur- 
keys were penned, choice hams were laid by, the big- 
gest, yellowest pumpkins were hunted, sweet pota- 
toes were dug and brought to the cellars, and favor- 
ite pickles and preserves were set aside. New clothes 
were made or “Sunday best” garments gone over 
and freshened. The day before Thanksgiving there 
was a stir in every household.. Never was such a 
baking of pies and cakes and roasting of turkeys, 
chickens and hams. When night fell little was left 
for the parents to do in helping to make the next day 
a success. Nor had teacher and pupils been idle. 
They had little to work with, but Miss ’s in- 
genuity, together with a contribution from her 
meager salary, accomplished wonders. The chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm was even greater than their par- 
ents’. The tiny log schoolhouse was scrubbed until 
it was immaculate. The stove was polished, the walls 
were papered. Autumn flowers and leaves abounded. 
For the first time in its history the inside of that 
log cabin looked inviting and cozy. Nothing had 
been left undone to make the parents happy. The 
smiling faces of the children and the warm hand- 
clasps of the teacher assured a welcome. 

The small room would not accommodate all the 
guests, but those who could not get in gathered out- 
side around the door and the two windows. The 
program opened with a prayer by the residing 
preacher, after which he read an article on “The 

(Continued on page 60) 
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This little toy is easily made from heavy paper with scissors, crayons and small brass-headed paper fasteners or bits of cord. 


carbon ov hectographed copies of the patterns may be made. 
wooden toy is fastened loosely together with roundheaded screws in the same manner that the paper toy is joined with brass paper fasteners. 


Seesaw Jointed Toy—Two Jolly Pigs 


For a number of pupils 


With pieces of thin wood and a coping saw a more substantial toy may be made. The 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Pilgrim Studies for the Tercentenary 
Two Leaders—Brewster and Bradford 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English, West- 
ern Illinois State Normal School 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the second of a series of articles 
by Miss Corbin, presenting biography as an aid in the study of 
History and Geography. We believe that this material will be 

very definite and practical use to readers of these pages. 
Another article on the Pilgrims will appear in our December 


a better opportunity to awaken interest in the 

wonderful story of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
to connect it with present-day events than this fall, 
when the 300th anniversary of the coming of the 
“Mayflower” and the founding of Plymouth is being 
© widely celebrated. Already magazine articles, 
plays, pageants, and addresses have shown how wide- 
pread is this interest. England too is observing 
this historic event. The old city of Plymouth had a 
most interesting celebration during the early days of 
September, closing with special exercises on Septem- 
her 6, the date when the Mayflower sailed out of 
Plymouth harbor. The months of November and 
December will see many celebrations in the United 
States. 

The children should be asked to bring to school all 
the material they can find, pictures, newspaper and 
magazine articles, etc., dealing with either the early 
history of the Pilgrims or the celebration of 1920. 
\ careful study of the maps of England and Hol- 
land should be made and maps should be drawn on 


N EVER has the teacher of American history had 


paper and on the board, showing Scrooby, Cam- 
bridge, Southampton, Dartmouth and Plymouth, as 
well as Amsterdam, Leyden, and Delftshaven, and 


the routes of the “Speedwell” and the Mayflower.” 
Careful attention needs to be given to the English 
background, for without knowledge of the Separa- 
tists, their differences from the Puritans, the per- 
ecutions during the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I, the flight to Holland, and the twelve years 
pent in Amsterdam and Leyden, no true under- 
standing of the principles of the Pilgrims and their 
reasons for coming to America can be gained. 

One of the best ways to make these points clear 
to children is by tracing the lives of some of the 
leaders, for the definite personality appeals far more 
to the child than groups or abstractions. William 
Brewster, or Elder Brewster as he was known in 
Plymouth, and William Bradford were two of the 
most influential men of the colony both in England 
and in America, while Miles Standish, the soldier, 
and Edward Winslow, the diplomat and man of af- 
fairs, were indispensable to the success of the new 
settlement. 

Some of the more important phases of Brewster’s 
life should be emphasized, such as his birth near 
Scrooby in 1566, his conversion to the Separatist 
beliefs, his education at Cambridge University and 
the high esteem in which he was held there because 
of his scholarly attainments, his ability in religious 
discussion, and his noble and generous nature. His 
position as secretary to William Davison, later Sec- 
retary of State to Queen Elizabeth and his mission 
to Holland for the Queen, show his experience in 

tatesmanship. His later return to Scrooby, where 
he held the position of postmaster at the great 
mansion house of Scrooby Manor, at once made him 
a leader among the Separatists in the community. 
The manor house was open every Sunday for ser- 
vices—held secretly, of course. The removal to 


Amsterdam about 1607 and later to Leyden gave fur- 
ther opportunities for the scholarly and diplomatic 
leader to help the struggling Pilgrims, while later 
in Plymouth his wise counsels, his saintly life, and 
his devotion to the church of which he was the leader 
till a regular minister was sent over some years 
later, made him beloved and reverenced by all the 
colony. Short talks may be given and papers written 
about Brewster and other leaders until the children 
begin to see why such men could plant a colony and 
successfully overcome all the terrible hardships they 
had to meet. 

Many of the same lines should be followed in Wil- 
liam Bradford’s life as in Brewster’s: his life in 
Scrooby, his imprisonment, the escape to Holland, 
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The Puritan 


and his invaluable services on the “Mayflower” and 
as governor of Plymouth for many years. Brad- 
ford’s “History of Plymouth Plantation,” which may 
be obtained from any good library, should if possible 
be brought to school so that the children may read 
the original account, with all its quaint spelling, of 
such incidents as the Indians sending the great 
“sneake-skin” filled with arrows and its return filled 
with powder and shot. 


*= A very interesting summary or program could be 


worked out by having short talks on the Pilgrims in 
Scrooby, on their life and homes in Holland, the 
sailing of the “Speedwell” and its return because of 
unseaworthiness, the “Mayflower’s” voyage and 
story, a map talk showing the places in England and 


Holland connected with the Pilgrims and tracing 
the routes of the two ships, short accounts of the 
lives of the leaders, the first winter, the first Thanks- 
giving, etc. These topics may be assigned sometime 
in advance to the pupils. They will take great in- 
terest in looking up references from the many inter- 
esting books on this period and will gain valuable 
practice in organizing their material and making 
their talks interesting to the class. If the topics are 
then written and put in a history or English note- 
book, with illustrations if possible, a double benefit 
will be gained. 

Mrs. Hemans’ well-known poem, “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” and Holmes’s “The Pilgrim’s Vision” 
and “Robinson of Leyden,” are some of the best 
poems to use. The younger children will enjoy cut- 
ting out or drawing Puritan costumes and these can 
be made by the older pupils with some help from the 
teacher, for use in plays or tableaux. If the chil- 
dren who give talks or poems for a program are 
dressed in costume, more interest will be aroused. 
Jane Austin’s “Standish of Standish” is a delight- 
ful story of early days in Plymouth, with some ex- 
cellent scenes for dramatization which the children 
could work out. Her “Betty Alden” is another good 
story of this time. And what could be a better time 
to read and dramatize Longfellow’s “Miles Standish” 
than this season of Pilgrim celebrations? . 


Other good references are the following: 

Azel Ames, The Mayflower and Her Log. 
Winifred Cockshott, The Pilgrim Fathers. 
Frederick Noble, The Pilgrims. 

W. E. Griffis, Pilgrims in Their Three Homes. 
W. E. Griffis, Young People’s History of the Pil- 


grims. 
Mary Crawford, In the Days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
“in Marble, The Women Who Came in the May- 
ower. 
H. G. Tunnicliff, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers (for 
children). 
H. Mace, Primary History: Stories of 
Heroism. 


Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1920, Tercentenary of 
Old Plymouth, with 5 etchings. 

Playground, April, 1920—List of plays, pageants, 
music, etc., for Pilgrim celebrations. 

Woman’s Home Companion, May, 1920,-A Pag- 
en of the Pilgrims by Constance D’ Arcy Mac- 

ay. 

Century Magazine, May, 1920, The Pilgrims and 
Their Contemporaries (well illustrated—good 
suggestions for Puritan costumes and for draw- 
ings on the board). 

Good pictures can be obtained from the Perry Pic- 
ture Company, Malden, Mass. Postcard reproduc- 
tions of Saint-Gaudens’ statue “The Puritan” can 
be secured for a cent apiece from the Art Institute 
Chicago, Il. 


Fewer Papers and Better Grades 
By Carmelia Guerriero 


APERS, papers and more papers! How they do 
P accumulate! Even .the most conscientious 
teacher finds she can correct some of them some 
days, all of them some days, but it would be quite im- 
possible to correct all of them every day. 

Many a teacher finds that the child rewards 
her for her arduous work by glancing at his or 
her paper, crumpling and thrusting it into his 
pocket or into the waste paper basket. .A class will 
glory in the work it has accomplished itself. Chil- 
dren like to work, from lighting the fire in a country 
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school to correcting papers and being assigned to 
fill an absent teacher’s place. This is a plan adopted 
in the sixth.grade of a New York school. It can be 
easily adapted to the needs of a country school. 
Every month the teacher makes an arithmetic 
chart from cardboard 10 x 14 inches. Upon the 
lower half she places a sheet of paper (1-4 inch 
squared). The child who has the best record in pen- 
manship for the previous month, writes the name 
of each pupil in a column on the left hand side. 
Every day the hundreds are marked with a colored 
crayon. Every fifth hundred receives a gold star. 
The upper half of the chart is decorated differently 
each month. A motto is printed thereon. Also, an ap- 
propriate drawing of some kind is placed upon it. 
The children exchange papers every morning and the 


teacher begins her recitation by reading off the an- ? 


swers. She then collects the 100 per cent papers 
and hands them to a pupil who is serving that week. 
The pupil attends to the marking upon the chart. It 
might be added here that this particular grade is 
using a book without answers. In the event that the 
class has answers a few minutes of rapid written 
work given two or three times a week can be counted. 

There is also a spelling chart in this room which is 
made upon the same order as the arithmetic chart. 
In spelling, the children do not correct their work in 
the same manner they correct their arithmetic. In- 
stead, there are three children appointed every week 
who collect the papers and correct them. One of 
these children takes care of the chart for that week. 
At the end of the month the child possessing the most 
hundreds becomes the proud possessor of the chart. 

The teacher is thus relieved of the many papers 
and yet the deep still voice is appeased. The child, 
also, derives the benefits of alertness, accuracy and 
interest. At the sixth grade age a child is rather 
vain and why not have his work placed so that “he 
who runs may read’’? 


Vices and Devices 
By Mary Maxwell 


ECAUSE these simple devices have been as 
B magic wands in correcting some _ prevalent 

forms of untidiness and carelessness, I pass 
them on for others’ benefit. 


GENERAL DISORDER 

During the war the English Government sent 
some of its best speakers and fighters to our country 
to talk to the people, and to teach our soldiers many 
things they needed to know to fight in Europe. 

I heard one of the English colonels tell this, and 
it is something that every American boy and girl 
ought to know. 

In the first year of the war, the Kaiscr boasted 
that it would make no difference to him if America 
should join the Allies. He said we could do him no 
harm, for Americans were disorderly and willful, 
and very few Yanks knew how to “click.” 

And what is “clicking”? This is what the soldiers 
say it is: 

“<“Clicking’ is obeying quickly and willingly every 
order that is given, and, in the absence of an order, 
doing what you know an order would require.” 

Well, there isn’t any use of my telling you what 
excellent “clickers” our soldier boys are, and how dis- 
appointed Old Bill was when he felt their “click- 
ing.” And what I am trying to find out is just what 
kind of boys and girls we have here in America. 
“Clickers”? » 

I think not, when I see a hoy who has to be told 
two or three times to do a thing. No, that girl does- 
n’t “click,” whe wrinkles her forehead and puckers 
her mouth over a task that would not even seem hard 
if she were willing to do it. And no one who mis- 
behaves when the teacher’s back is turned is a 
“clicker.” 

Of course, some of you obey so quickly and so 
willingly, and are so honorable about doing the right 
thing whether there is any one to make you or not 
that I am sure General Pershing would be proud to 
line you up with his very bravest soldier boys. 

But to be the best possible, we ought to be 100 per 
cent “clickers.” Can we? The Yanks showed the 
Kaiser and the whole round world that they could. 
And if you are real Americans you are going to do 
the same thing! 

FEET IN THE AISLE 


Teacher (suddenly, on seeing feet in the aisle)— 
Why did America fight Germany? 

Pupils (interested but. surprised)—Because Ger- 
many was so mean. 

Teacher—How did she show it? 

Pupils—Why, she was cruel to Belgium and 
France, and kept submarines and mines in the 
oceans. 

Teacher—Why shouldn’t Germany have had sub- 
marines wherever she pleased? 
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Pupils (horrified)—They sank ships—even neu- 
tral ships. 

Teacher—Well, but the ships passed the  sub- 
marines or ran over the mines. So why was Ger- 
many to blame? 

Pupils (indignant)—The oceans belong to every- 
body. And the ships of all the countries have a right 
to travel on them without being sunk. 

Teacher—Oh, yes, the oceans are just like the 
aisles in this room, which are everybody’s to pass in 
without being tripped. And anybody who puts his 
foot in the aisle is exactly like old Von Tirpitz, who 
put the submarines in the ocean. 

How do you think it would do to put a German flag 
or the word “Hun” over any desk that the feet 
can't stay under? 





A Birds’ Feeding Shelter 

















Many children have the impression that all the birds 
which they see in winter are like hibernating animals 
and need no attention from human beings. 

Food is the winter birds’ most serious problem, for 
often the severe cold and hard snowstorms make it im- 
possible for them to find insects and their eggs; and too 
often these brave little defenders of our trees and homes 
die of starvation during a rigorous winter. 

The accompanying photograph and drawing of a Birds’ 
Feeding Shelter are used by courtesy of Mr. Theodore 
Wirth, Superintendent of Parks, Minneapolis, Minn. 
These illustrations and the following description will 
give even an inexperienced teacher a clear idea of how a 
practical, easily-made birds’ feeding shelter should be 
constructed. 
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Description of Shelter 

slanting roof to shed rain. 
slanting shelf to hold food. 
rung upon which to tie suet. 
4. hole near the beck of the shelter for hanzing it 
on the south side of a wall, or house. (Always have it 
face south.) 

5. One-half inch stock—iwo feet. 

6. Stain brown, with green roof. (Use shingle stain.) 
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Getting into Sympathy with the Child’s 
Interests 
By Zoe Marie Hager 


FTER sixteen years of teaching English in 
high school and in the grades, I have found that 
my best formula for success is: Get into sym- 

pathy with the child’s interests. Children will not 
express themselves other than in a halting, stilted 
fashion as long as this thought is uppermost: “I’m 
in an English class; the teacher will ask me to tell 
what the text says about a lot of useless ‘junk’; then 
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she’ll assign a topic for me to write on.” The mental 
attitude is absolute disgust, or at best indifference; 
hence the expression: “I hate English; don’t see an: 
use for all that bunk anyhow.” 

After several terms of more or less inefficient 
teaching, I decided to try an indirect method to get 
better results. Some analysis of my difficultic 
brought me to the conclusion that I was doing too 
much of the talking and the children were doing 
much of the listening—or wool-gathering, as the cas 
might be. 

One day, much to the surprise of the class, we said 
nothing of themes, unity, coherence and the rest, but 
switched off from textbook matter and talked of the 
coming football game, which was to be played the 
next Saturday. Girls and boys became animated. 
By judicious questioning I soon had the boys talking 
naturally, intelligently and, for the most part, coa 
rectly. As for the girls, they too showed marke 
interest and explained in detail many reasons why 
their particular school had lost or won previous 
games. Presently, the forty-five minute period cam: 
to an end and the class was dismissed. As they ros 
to go, one boy asked, “What is our English lessor 
Do we have what we were to have to-day?” I smiled 
and said, “Perhaps.” 

The upshot of it all was that I had learned some 
thing about teaching English and my pupils had 
actually been doing more real work than ever be 
fore. Day after day new, live topics were discussed. 
By degrees written work came in, for when Sallie 
wanted to know how John made his library table, 
which took the prize at the county fair, he described 
ic so accurately upon paper that his younger brother 
was able to make one also. 

We made a point of talking over books which 
terested the class; then we took up pictures and 
motion picture plays. Saturday recreation and afte) 
school events were introduced and discussions were 
directed along lines worked out by myself. The last 
three months of that year’s teaching brought very 
gratifying results in both oral and written e) 
pression. The following years found me_ taking 
counsel from this experience, constantly seeking th« 
interests of the children and then guiding expressior 
into channels where drill was most needed. 


The Lunkhead 
By Annie H. Quill 
(A Story for Opening Exercises) 

66 OU’RE a lunkhead, that’s what you are!” 
Harry Short cried furiously. “If you hadn't 
muffed that ball we’d have won!’ Rob 

Holden’s eyes filled. There wasn’t any need fo) 

Harry to tell him that he had made a mess of it. He 

knew also that the school had lost the game through 

his fumbling, but Harry need not have rubbed it 

He felt hurt and ashamed as it was, and if it cam 

to that, could Harry have done any better in h 

place? He did not mean to lose the game. 

They walked moodily along, Harry too angry and 
Rob too hurt to speak. The other boys were all 
walking in two’s and three’s and not one of then 
spoke to Rob, who could hardly keep the tears back. 

The next day on their way to school they passed 
some linemen who were setting new poles and Rob, 
who was alone, stood for a few moments watching 
them and then ran on to school. In the afternoon 
when school was dismissed Rob stood for a little 
while watching the men working. He noticed that 
they had set a lot of new poles and were now taking 
down an old one. They had fastened ropes to the 
pole and carried them around the trunks of several 
trees. Now they were cutting the pole at its base 
with axes, 

Rob noticed that the lineman nearest him was ab- 
sorbed in filling his pipe and had not wound his rope 
around a tree as the other men had done, and th 
pole was nearly cut through. Rob picked up the 
end of the rope and passed it around the tree a num 
ber of times just as the foreman gave the signal to 
let the pole go. Seeing the lineman with a lighted 
match instead of a rope in his hands, the forema: 
shouted to him and sprang for the rope, but Rob 
had carried it several times round the tree and bs 
fore the strain could pull it from his hands, both th. 
foreman and the lineman reached him. The furiou 
foreman, turning to the lineman, cried: “Oh, you 
lunkhead! if it hadn’t been for this thoughtful boy, 
that pole would have come down by the run and 
someone would have been killed.” 

Rob looked up happily to see Harry Short and a 
number of the other boys standing looking at him 
in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Gee!”’ Harry exclaimed, “that was a fine thing 
to do, Rob. How’d you come to think of it? I'd 
rather have done that than won the game yester- 
day!” 

Rob went home with a light heart to practice for 
future games in which there would be neither muifed 
balls nor lunkheads. 
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u Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—Ill 
By Regina I. Zimmermann 


outlines in United States History to be used in 
the grammar grades. The outlines are twofold 
t in character, intended to provide both information 
and guidance. Such details as are necessary for a 
full understanding of a topic, and are not supplied 
by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form to 
serve as a summation for the child after the teacher 
has given a fuller discussion. Facts which are sup- 
plied by the average text are given in topical form 
and constitute the guidance part of the outline. 
The outlines are written with a view to accom- 
plishing several purposes. They will assist the 
young teacher in organizing her history material, 


T's E following outline is the third of a series of 


and lead her especially to appreciate the causal 
relation of facts. In order to use them the teacher 
will find it wise to do some outside reading and will 


not have her knowledge confined to the narrow 

limits of the text which she teaches. In this way 

the level of the history course will be raised. 

The outlines are accompanied by definite refer- 
ences for the teacher—in most cases by both refer- 
ences to standard general works such as Elson’s 
“History of the United States,” and topical refer- 
ences to be used if the general history does not give 
a sufficiently full discussion of a particular topic. 
For the topical references the works of John Fiske 
will be used frequently, bécause of their accuracy 
and well-deserved popularity. At the end of each 
topic are suggestions for collateral reading or class 
reports. Books could not be cited, as the library 
material available for each teacher varies with the 
nature and situation of the school. Following the 
teacher’s references are “Suggested References for 
Children.” 

In addition to these certain source articles will 
be suggested. These will serve to make the history 
lesson more real and inspiring, and can be used by 
teacher or children provided the school has a set of 
Hart’s “American History Told by Contemporaries,” 
« collection of source articles in four volumes. 

The outlines have been used in the Training 
School of the Louisiana State Normal School and 
were found to be of practical value. It is hoped 

at they will prove equally beneficial to readers of 
is magazine. 

Spain and Her Rivals, 1498-1607 

[ Facts gradually established concerning the 
geography of America. 

A. Columbus had not discovered India; 
between it and Europe lay a new and 
huge continent. 

B An ocean was on the other side of the 
new world. 

C A strait connected the two oceans. 

[If Spanish settlements. 

A Islands occupied. 

B Direction of expeditions. 

C Motives for expeditions. 

{if The Spanish explorers,—Balboa, Magellan, 
Ponce de Leon, Cortez, Coronado, Pizarro, 
DeSoto, Narvaez. 

A Who they were. 

B Motives for expedition. 

C Events of journey. 

D Success or failure. 

E Result for Spain. 

F. Comparison of Spanish explorers. 

1 Easy Conquest by Cortez and Pizar- 
ro—the Indians were more civilized, 
had permanent homes, and were 
less warlike. Finding of gold gave 
Spaniards courage to fight Indians. 
Failure of DeSoto, Narvaez, Coron- 
ado and De Leon. 

a Warlike, uncivilized, wander- 
ing tribes. 

b Lack of gold as a motive for 
remaining. 

8 Result—Little Spanish  coloniza- 

tion outside of Mexico. 

IV Colonial policy of Spain. 

A Complete control of government of 
colonies by council in Spain. 

B Complete control by council of all trade 
relations. 

1 Products raised in Spain were not 

allowed to be raised in colonies. 

2 Colonies were permitted to trade 

only with Spain. 

C Relations with Indians. 

1 Attempts to convert Indians led to 

Spanish Inquisition. 

2 Enslaving Indians for work in the 

gold mines. 

3 Intermarriage of Spaniards with 

Indians—led to low standards of 


livine, 


bo 





D Result of policy. Slow growth of col- 
onies due to— 

1 Trade laws. 

2 No political freedom. 

3 No religious freedom. 

4 Motives of colonists. 

5 Treatment of Indians. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Reports— 
Capture of Montezuma. 
Death of DeSoto. 
Balboa’s Adventures. 
V_ Early English exploration. 
A Voyages of the Cabots, 1497-1498. 

1 Who they were. 

2 Desire for exploration. 

3 Permission of King Henry VII. 

4 Probable discoveries. 

5 Reward. 

6 Second voyage. 

B_ Results of the voyages. 

1 Little immediate interest—no dis- 
covery of gold. 

2 Interest of all nations in Newfound- 
land fisheries—led to discoveries 
by French. 

3 Later claims of England. 

VI Interest in exploration under Elizabeth. 
* A Reasons. 
1 Adventurous spirit due to Renais- 
sance aroused. 
2 Religious rivalry between England 
and Spain. 
B Hawkins and the slave trade. 

1 Hawkins captured slaves in Africa 
and sold them to Spanish settlers 
in South America. 

2 Effect—The trade was against 
Spanish law. Later the fleet was 
attacked off the coast of Mexico. 
Bitter feeling between countries 
stirred. 

C. Sir Frances Drake. 

1 Work under Hawkins—commanded 
one of Hawkins’s vessels. First 
sighted Pacific while on raiding trip 
to Canada. 

2 Trip around the globe. 

a Route. 
b Adventures. 
ec Arrival in England. 
d Knighthood. 
VII Attempts at colonization. 
A Reasons. 

1 Desire for gold. 

2 Colonies would become points of 
attack against Spain. 

38 England would be able to obtain 
needed products and dispose of sup- 
plies to colonists. 

4 Naval strength increased due _ to 
trade. 

B Work of Gilbert. 

1 Attempt and failure in Newfound- 
land. 

2 Death. 

3 Effect on half-brother Raleigh— 
determination to continue coloniza- 
tion. 

C Sir Walter Raleigh. 

1 Favor of the Queen. 

2 First exploring expedition. 
a Report. 
b Landing place. 
ec Naming of Virginia. 

38 Second party under Lane. 
a Settlement. 
b Failure—reasons. 
ec Return with Drake. 

4 Third—under White. 
a Settlement—reasons. 
b Birth of Virginia Dare. 
ec Return and delay of White. 
d Mystery of the “Lost Col- 


” 


ony. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
The Voyage of the Golden Hind. 
England in the Days of Elizabeth. 
The Fate of Raleigh. 
VIII The French in America. 
A Interest in the Newfoundland fisheries. 
B_ Francis I. 
1 Rivalry with Charles V of Spain. 
2 Message to Charles V. 
C Voyage of Verrazano. 

1 Purpose. 

2 Voyage. 

3 Effect of map. Led later explor- 
ers to think there was a narrow 
isthmus between Atlantic and 
Pacific in region around Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


D Cartier, 1534. 

1 Exploration of St. Lawrence. 

2 Founding of Montreal. 

3 Attempt and failure to colonize. 

E The Huguenots—a body of French 
Protestants persecuted because France 
was a Catholic country. Their great 
leader and favorite of the King, Ad- 
miral Caligny, secured a place of 
refuge for them in America. 

1 Attempts to colonize in Florida. 

2 Attacks of the Spaniards. 

3 Attempts to colonize in Carolina. 

F The French in Canada. 

1 Champlain’s first voyage. 

2 Grant to De Monts—Grant of 
land and monopoly of fur trade 
between 40 degrees and 60 degrees 
N. Lat. Champlain taken along 
as royal geographer. 

3 Founding of Port Royal. 

4 Founding of Quebec, 1608. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 

Report— 

Founding of St. Augustine. 
IX General view of America at close of sixteenth 
century. 

A Failure of each country. 

1 Spain—no further efforts made be- 
cause of easy conquest of Mexico. 

2 France—trouble at home, severity 
of the climate, hostility of the In- 
dians. 

3 England—iype of colonists chosen, 
poor leaders, distance from mother 
country, location of colonies. 

B_ Claims of each country. 

1 Spain—southern third of United 
States, South America _ except 
Guiana and Brazil, West Indies, 
Central America. 

2 France—basin of St. Lawrence 
River, coast north and south. 

3 England—all of coast of North 
America from Newfoundland to 
Florida through to the Pacific. 

C Overlapping of claims the cause of fu- 
ture conflicts 


References for the Teacher 

GENERAL REFERENCES: James and Sanford, Ameri- 
can History, (pp. 17-35); McLaughlin, The Ameri- 
can Nation (pp. 12-25); Hart, Essentials of Ameri- 
can History (pp. 23-42); Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 40-60). 

TOPICAL REFERENCES: For I and II see General 
References. Topic I1I—Thwaites, The Colonies (pp. 
23-31); Fiske, Discovery of America (Vol. II, 
pp. 184-210, 245-298, 370-385, 415-418, 503-510); 
Bourne, Spain in America (pp. 115-118, 149-174) ; 
Topic IV—Thwaites (pp. 31-32); Bourne (pp. 202- 
240); Fiske (pp. 561-569) ; Topic V—Thwaites (pp. 
25-26) ; Topic VI—Thwaites (pp. 36-37) ; Topic VII 
—Thwaites (pp. 38-42); Topic VIII—Thwaites 
(pp. 32-36); Fiske, Discovery of America (Vol. II, 
pp. 493-495, 512-531); Fiske, New France and New 
England (Vol. I, pp. 8-60, 80-92) Bourne (pp. 143- 
148, 175-189). 

Source READINGS: Hart, United States History 
Told by Contemporaries (Vol. 1) —“‘How Cortez 
Took Montezuma Prisoner,” Francisco Lopez de 
Gomaro (pp. 49 ff.); “Expedition to El Dorado,” 
Sir Walter Raleigh (pp. 96 ff.) ; “Experiences of a 
> ga Missionary,” Father Isaac Jogues (pp. 129 

cys 

Suggested References for Children 


Foote and Skinner, Explorers and Founders of 
America; Tappan, American Hero Stories; Barstow, 
Explorers and Settlers; Higginson, Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers; Coe, Founders of Our Country; 
Gordy, American Explorers; Southworthy, Builders 
of Our Country; Gordy, American Leaders and 
Heroes; Pratt, Exploration and Discovery. 





An Opening Exercise—A’* Talk About a 
Great Poem 
By Mabel Ansley Murphy 
“Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home! 


Truly a strange welcome! Not many would find in 
the eagle’s harsh scream, or in the sough of the 
pines a hint of cheer. But to this little band of Pil- 
grims both discordant note and mournful wind were 
rich in promise. They spoke of a heaven on this 
side of the stars—“by men called home.” 


For, after all, home is where love is. If over the 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades— continues 


doorway be graven, “Love Dwells Within,” there 
you may be sure is a real home. And of love these 


Pilgrims had rich store: not alone love for each ° 


other, but love toward God. This love toward God 
they longed to express in their own way, by forms 
which seemed fitting to them. In the struggle for 
freedom to do this, they had already suffered much 
in other lands. 


In England they had spent months in prison and 
had been so persecuted in many ways that they had 
fled to Holland. There for eleven years they had 
tried to set up new homes. But it was a strange 
land, a crowded country, and, worse than all, one 
whose wayward worldly customs had secret charm 
for the youthful Pilgrims. Their elders saw clearly 
that not in that place. was to be found the free- 
dom they craved. 

So, across the sea, in the Mayflower, they sailed 
—one hundred and two men, women, and little chil- 
dren. Wee Oceanus Hopkins, named for his birth- 
place, the ocean, found to welcome him on ship- 
board William Brewster’s three children, Fear, 
Love, and Wrestling, as well as Resolved White, 
Humility Cooper, and little Remember Allerton. 
Before long Baby Oceanus was joined by little 
Peregrine White, who was born on the Mayflower 
after she was anchored in Cape Cod harbor. And 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that Pilgrim band: 


There was woman’s feariess eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was manhood’s brow, serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


Halfway across the Atlantic, storms buffeted the 
little Mayflower so rudely that one of the beams 


amidship bowed and cracked. For a time, it looked 
as though the Pilgrims would have to retrace their 
course. But a great screw one of the passengers had 
among his effects forced the beam into place again, 
and the Mayflower beat her way on, breasting great 
billows, while the Pilgrims kept a stout heart. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea. 


They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


So at last they came to the new, strange land 
across the sea—the land where they could work, 
worship, and kindle their household fires with no 
man to say them nay. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear. . 
One late afternoon, after over two months at 
sea, they saw before them “the desert land.” <A 
heavy snow lay on the ground, and 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 
“They gott into ye Cape harbor, where they ridd 
in safety.” But not here at Cape Cod, where 
Provincetown now stands, could the little band 


build homes. Rocks covered the land, and nowhere 
was a hill of defense. So three times the men of 
the company went out in a small boat in search of a 
place “fitt for a situation.” On December twenty- 
first, they sounded a harbor and “found it fit for 
shipping; and marched ‘into ye land, and found 
divers cornfields and little running brooks. So 
they returned to their shippe again with this news 
to ye rest of their people, which did much comfort 
their harts.” The very words which William Brad- 
ford, one of the little band, set down in his journal! 

Speedily the Mayflower was brought to this se- 
cure anchorage, a place named “Plymouth” many 
years before by John Smith of Virginia. From 
Plymouth in England the Pilgrims had sailed—to 
Plymouth in the new world they had been led. 
Had the Pilgrims not scoffed at all such supersti- 
tions, in this coincidence they might have found a 
good omen. 

That day, December twenty-first, when the Pil 
grims landed at Plymouth, is now kept as Fore 
fathers’ Day. 

They little thought how pure a light 

With years should gather round that day, 

How love should keep their memories bright, 

How wide a realm their sons should sway. 
So sang, in a later century, a son of these Pilgrims, 
William Cullen Bryant. And a daughter of the 
Pigrim Fathers, Felicia Hemans, in the closing 
stanza of the ode we have just been quoting, thu: 
apostrophizes their landing place: 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found 

Freedom to wership God. 

—Social Progress. 


A SET FOR THE THANKSGIVING LUNCHEON TABLE 


By Cleo Lytle, Art Director, Kansas City Public Schools 


A practical problem for the Thanks- 


giving season is the luncheon set illus- 
trated. This set, consisting of lunch 
cloth, napkins, plates, place cards and 
any other articles desired, may be 
made in any grade, since it is effective 
in both simple and more elaborate 
form. It may be used effectively in 
the upper grades, for the luncheons 
served by the domestic science classes 
at this season. The working out of 
this problem gives valuable training 
in space-filling, since it includes ob- 
longs, circles and squares. A color 


scheme in orange, or yellow-orange, 


and blaek is attractive for this set. 
Orange, or yellow-orange, is to be 
used for pumpkins and for all bands 
that are outlined in the accompanying 
illustration, and black for all bands 
that are printed in black. A separate 
design for napkins is not given, since 
the design used for the tablecloth may 
be adapted to them if made smaller. 
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November Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things Ivith a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.—Froebel. 


NOVEMBER PLANS 
By Mae Foster Jay 
N Soest express it “thank you” month, as we can 


best express it to the children. 

Let the work for the first two weeks cen- 
ter about the storing away for winter on the 
part of plants, animals and man. Talks on the 
accumulation of harvest products will lead natural- 
ly to the idea of gratitude and the story of Thanks- 


giving. 


First Two Weeks 
STOREHOUSES 
Morning Talks 


Talk of the new month, November. What sort 
of month is it apt to be? Review the poems about 
September and October. Does the world look like 
that now? How different? Teach: 


NOVEMBER 


Dancing up and down, 
Whirling through tne air, 
Trees bare and brown, 
Dry leaves everywhere, 


Red-cheeked apples roasted, 
Popcorn almost done, 
Toes and chestnuts toasted— 
That’s November fun. 
Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow. 


Why does the world look so bare and brown? 
Review the October talks on preparation for win- 
ter, briefly. Where are the birds? The gay leaves? 
The frogs and caterpillars? In connection with 
talks about the long sleep teach the children, or at 
least read to them: 


AN AUTUMN SONG 


The song birds are flying, 
And southward are hieing, 

No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely— 
Chrysanthemums only 

Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding; 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 
The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 
So snugly, till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 
The snow clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing. 
Dear Autumn is going. 
We bid her a loving good-by. 
Emilie Poulsson. 


Recall the talks on seeds—emphasize the fact that 
the mother plant has stored away the baby plant 
in each seed, where it will sleep till it is time to 
grow. Bring bulbs to school; talk of the flowers 
stored within; plant them in dirt in the warm 
room—now they will not have to wait until 
springtime to grow. Tell how the trees have their 
sap stored away in the roots, so that it will not 
freeze in the cold winter. 

The birds have gone south, the frogs and cater- 


pillars have crawled away to sleep till spring—but 
what of the little squirrel out in the school yard? 
What will he do for food when the snow comes? 
Talk of the squirrel’s instinct for storing away 
food, of his patience and industry, and the many, 
many trips he must make to his hollow tree. Let 
the children observe him at his work, if possible. 
Tell them how he carries the nuts. Talk of the same 
instinct as shown in ants and bees. 

What does mother do* to prepare for winter? 
Does she store anything away? Lead the children 
to talk of canning and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables and meats. She also gets warm clothing 
ready for the family to wear for the winter. 
What does father do? The vegetables and fruit 
are to be gathered and stored away. Plants should 
be covered with leaves or fertilizer. Vines some- 
times need to be laid down on the ground and 
covered. What can children do? Help gather 
the fruit and vegetables and carry them into the 
cellar. Rake the leaves and spread them over 
the fiowers, or birn them. Help carry mother’s 
potted slips into the cellar. Gather nuts like the 
squirrel. Talk of the farmer and his busy life fill- 
ing all his storehouses. Take the children to a 
farm, if possible, and let them see the barns and 
granaries. Explain that these are filled partly to 
feed the farmer’s animals, partly to sell to be made 
into food for us. Tell them, or let them see, how 
the farmer covers his horses with blankets in the 
winter. 

Nature Study 


Corn—Bring a whole plant into the schoolroom. 
Talk about what it is, where it grew, its different 
parts and their uses. In talking of the ear and 
kernels review the poem taught in September— 
“Baby Corn,” in Wiggin’s “The Posy Ring.” Per- 
haps some of the children will have been in the 
room in the spring and can tell of the planting of 
the corn. Take the children to see a cornfield, if 
possible—at least a patch of sweet corn in a gar- 
den can be visited. See whether the children can 
remember the field as it looked in summer. Teach 
them: 

THE CORNSTALKS 


Did you ever chance to see them, 
All these gentlefolks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening 
And from evening until morn? 
% f bo 
How polite they are, and stately, 
As they bend and dip so low, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago! 
Katherine B. Owen in “Primary Plan Book.” 


Watch the farmer husk the corn and throw the 
ears up into the wagon box. Explain how the 
stalks are cut for fodder. Perhaps it will be possi- 
ble for the children to see a silo, where the corn 
is stored until the farm animals need it in the 
winter. 

Let the children shell the kernels from the ears 
on the stalk in the schoolroom. Grind them in a 
coffee mill, to illustrate how corn meal is made. 
Speak of our dependence on the farmer, and the 
miller and the grocer, to provide meal for us all 
ready for use. How glad we should be that we 
are saved the inconvenience of having to prepare 
our own. This is an opportunity to talk of thank- 
fulness to the farmer, miller and grocer, thankful- 
ness for the harvest, and thankfulness to the Power 
which made the corn grow. 

Toward Thanksgiving time make corn bread if 
you have access to the domestic science room. 
Cranberry jelly also can be made, during the talks 
on mother’s preparations for winter, and this can 
be saved to eat with corn bread at a school party. 
Talk of all the uses of corn meal to us—for pud- 
ding, bread, pancakes, etc. Perhaps the children 


can remember how much we used it during the 
war when we sent our wheat to the people across 
the water—how glad we were that we were able 
to use corn meal, for in so doing we saved many 
lives. Tell of the long, long time ago when the 
Indians first taught our great grandfathers and 
grandmothers to use it, thus saving their lives. So 
we too have the Indians to thank for our corn 
bread. That is why we sometimes call our corn 
“Indian corn.” Talk of all the animals for which 
corn provides food. 


Literature 


The Ant and the Grasshopper, in “For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; The Thrifty 
Squirrels, in “In the Child’s World,” Poulsson; 
Farewell, and The Frog’s Good-by, both in “Primary 
Plan Book for November,” George; The Farrer 
and the Miller, and Three Little Sisters, both in 
“Child Garden Magazine,” Voi. I, pp. 123 and 316; 
Through the Barnyard Gate, in “Mother Stories,” 
Lindsay; The Old Woman and Her Pig, The Sheep 
and the Pig, The Stolen Corn, and The Story of 
the First Corn, all in “For the Children’s Hour,” 
Bailey and Lewis; Mondamin, in “Song of Hia- 
watha,” Longfellow; How the Indian Corn Grows, 
in “The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Chil- 
dren,” Andrews; The Story of the Johnnycake, in 
“In the Child’s World,” Poulsson. 


Masic 


The Squirrel, in “Finger Plays,” Poulsson; God’s 
Care for Ail Things, in “Song Stories for the Kin- 
dergarten,” Hill; The Squirrel, in “Small Songs 
for Small Singers,” Neidlinger; The Farmer, and 
The Mill, both in “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” Walker and Jenks; Popcorn Song, and How 
Corn Grows, both in “Child’s Song Book,” Howlis- 
ton; How the Corn Grows, in “Finger Plays,” 
Poulsson; The Popcorn People, Harvest of the 
Squirrel and the Honey Bee, and Thanksgiving 
Song, all in “Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” 
Riley and Gaynor. 


Drawing and Construction 


Draw or paint “Trees bare and brown.” 

Illustrate stories by cutting and drawing. 

Show by pictures or cuttings— 

How the squirrel gets ready for winter. 
How the frog gets ready for winter. 
How mother gets ready for winter. 
How father gets ready for winter. 
How farmers get ready for winter. 

Make a picture to show one of nature’s_ store- 
houses. 

Make a picture to show an animal’s storehouse. 

Make a picture to show one of man’s storehouses. 

Draw cornfields, stalk of corn, corn in the shock, 
corncrib, farmer husking corn and throwing 
it into his wagon. 

Make corncribs, granaries, and barns of con- 
struction paper. 

Make the farm wagon of construction paper. 

Model barns, wagons, ears of corn, the vegetables 
we store away for winter. 

Lay out the farm in the sand table, fencing in 
the cornfield, which can be made of tips of the 
stalks. Clay wagons and clay vegetables can 
be placed among them, the barns and granaries 
or silo in the farmyard, ete. 

Build barns, granaries and silos. 


Games 


Chasing the Squirrel, in “Songs and Games for 
Little Ones,” Walker and Jenks; The Farmer in 
the Dell, Ten Little Indians, The Muffin Man, and 
Jolly is the Miller, all in “Children’s Old and New 
Singing Games,” Hofer; The Harvest Festival, and 
Domestic Animals, both in “Plays and Games,” Par- 
sons. 

Dramatize literature stories. 
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Written Language 


What little animals store up food for the winter? 
Squirrels store up food. 
Ants store up food. 
Bees store up food. 
Wood rats store up food. Etc. 
What little animals sleep all winter? 
The snake sleeps all winter. 
The woodchuck sleeps all winter. 
The bear sleeps all winter. 
The frog sleeps all winter. Etc. 
Who likes corn? 
Horses like corn. 
Cows like corn. 
Pigs like corn. 
Chickens like corn. 
Turkeys like corn. 
Boys and girls like corn. 
What does mother make of corn? 
She makes bread. 
She makes pudding. 
She makes pancakes. Ete. 
Whom shall we thank for our bread? 
We must thank the grocer. 
We must thank the baker. 
We must thank the miller. 
We must thank the farmer. 
We must thank the sun and the rain. 


Reading 


Stories appropriate for the thought of the month 
in the school texts. 

Review the farmer and animal games given last 
month, but devote less time to games and more 
to primer work than formerly. 


RIDDLES 


There was a little green house, 
And in the little green house 
There was a little brown house, 
And in the little brown house, 
There was a little yellow house, 
And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house, 
And in the little white house 
There was a little heart. 
Can you tell what this is? 
(Answer: a chestnut.) 


“Primary Plan Book,” George. 


My bed is a nice little hole in the ground. 
I am all tucked in. 

My head is covered up. 

I am going to take a nap. 

It will be a long, long nap. 

I shall sleep all winter. 

I shall not move. 

I shall not eat. 

I shali not drink. 

Do you think I'll grow thin? 
Oh, no! I stay fat and plump. 
Next spring I shall get up. 
The sun will waken me. 

How good it will feel to jump! 
I shall call to you, 

“Ker-chug! Kerchug!” 

What am I? 


Number 


Daily marking of the calendar. 

Games with bean bag, ball, tenpins, etc., to teach 
counting and the beginnings of the combinations. 

Make booklets. Let each page represent one 
figure—e. g., on page one make the figure one, and 
beneath it cut a circle and paste; on page four 
make the figure four, and beneath it paste four 
circles. Always arrange the circles as the spots 
are arranged on dominoes, so that the child will 
learn to recognize the number by the grouping. 

Problems involved in making barns and wagons. 


Last Two Weeks 
THANKSGIVING 
Morning Talks 


Be sure that you are using the magic “Thank you” 
in return for the children’s many little kindnesses. 
The example will do more to establish that courtesy 
as a habit in the children than all the preaching 
you can do. Commend a child some day when she 
says “Thank you” to a boy classmate—perhaps for 
bringing her a chair, or for picking up a handker- 
chief that has fallen—and use the opportunity to 
have a little talk with the children about what a 
commendable thing it is to express our gratitude. 


Children are much like the rest of us—they take 
their blessings as a matter of course until some- 
thing jolts them into the realization that they are 
blessings. They are not grateful for parents (in 
fact none of us knows how to be truly grateful to 
them until we are parents ourselves); they take 


them for granted, as they do food and clothing and 
shelter and a beautiful world. They should be led 
to appreciate these things. Perhaps a little or- 
phan from a state institution has been given a 
holiday in the neighborhood, and some of the 
children have made his acquaintance. Talk of 
the pleasure home life gave the child, and of how 
fortunate your pupils are in having real homes 
all the time, and fathers and mothers to love and 
care for them. Some of them may have seen the 
clever play, ‘“Daddy-Long-Legs,” which should al- 
so inspire gratitude for home blessings. Perhaps 
each child knows a returned soldier who has lost 
his hearing, is blind, is without an arm or leg. 
Through sympathy for him they may be led to realize 
the pleasure and happiness we derive through the 
senses and the power of locomotion, and to feel 


gratitude for these things. In this connection 
read them the story, “The Strange Thing That 


Happened to Jack,” given in the Primary Plan Book 
for November. 

Many of the children undoubtedly eat at a table 
where grace is said. Talk of the meaning of this 
custom. Teach: 


A THOUGHT 


It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” Stevenson. 


A Happy THOUGHT 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” Stevenson. 


Let the talks on gratitude culminate in the desire 
for expression—the desire to do something for 
somebody else. Baskets of fruit and vegetables 
can easily be made up by having each child bring 
something, if it is not more than one apple or one 
potato. Let him feel, however small the gift, that 
he is sharing what he has. The teacher can see 
that these offerings are properly disposed of 
where they are needed. Teach: 


THE WAY TO SHOW WE ARE THANKFUL 
The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in, 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 


And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor. 
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The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 


And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 


And what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving day? 


The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
In this: To make thankful some other hearts, too. 


For iives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
fo carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share. 


For this will bring blessing, and this is the way, 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 


Read to the children, “A Good Thanksgiving,” it 
“A Book of Verse for Little Children,” Maria) 
Douglass. 

Teach: 

A THANKSGIVING FABLE 


It was a hungry pussycat, upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse, that ate 
an ear of corn. 

“If I ate that thankful little mouse, how thankful 
he should be, 

When he has made a meal himself, to make a meal 
for me! 


Then with his thanks for having fed, and his thank 
for feeding me, 

With all his thankfulness inside, how thankful | 
shall be!” 

Thus mused the hungry pussycat, upon Thanksgiv 
ing Day; 

But the little mouse had 
(with thanks) to stay. 


overheard, and declined 
Oliver Herford. 

Nature Study 

THE TURKEY 
Take the children to see a turkey if possible. If 
you cannot visit a poultry yard perhaps you may 
be able to find live turkeys in the market places. 
Talk of the wild turkeys which were once plentiful 
here, but are now found only in a few places, and 
of how the turkeys we see have been domesticated. 











This poster was of great interest to my pupils for months 
after its completion. Each child, in addition to helping with 
the large picture, made a small one to take home. The 
large picture measured four feet by two feet. For the sky 
and stream blue oatmeal paper was used. Clouds were made 
with white crayons. ‘Touches of green crayon with dashes 
of white crayons represented ripples on the lake. Dark 
brown oatmeal paper was used for the ground, while dashes 











Indian Poster Picture 


By Margrete Petersen 





of green crayon here and there to represent grass relieved 
the monotony. The objects (Indians, wigwams, trees, boats, 
deer, etc.) were cut freehand from white paper and colored 
with bright crayons. As each object was cut, colored and 
pasted in its right place in the picture it was used as a 
topic for a profitable and interesting oral and written lan- 
guage lesson. Teachers will easily recognize the possibil- 
ities in such posters. 
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Primary Methods and Devices—coniinuea 


General appearance—Size, color, covering, feet, 
tail, neck, head, comb. Compare male and female 
birds. Why is the gobbler larger and handsomer? 
Watch him strut, and try to impress you with his 
dignity and importance, and notice his protective 
air over the hen turkeys. 

Food—Watch to see what he eats, and how he 
vets his food. What does the housewife feed her 
turkeys? 

Eggs—Bring a turkey egg to school. Compare 
with the hen’s egg. Speak of this as being the 
mother turkey’s storehouse—inside is the baby 
turkey, waiting to grow. Perhaps there will be 
country children who can teil where the turkey 
hides her nest, how many eggs she lays, and how 
much care they need in the raising. 

Use—For our Thanksgiving dinner. Wings 
used for brushing off the stove. Sometimes pretty 
feathers are used for hat trimming. Indians used 
to wear them as a headdress. 

Ask the children: 

If turkeys were tall as telegraph poles, 

And ten times broader and fatter, 
Who'd do the carving to keep us from starving 
And what would we use for a platter? 








THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Perhaps the children, some of them, are fortu- 
nate enough to have an old-fashioned grandmother 
with an old-fashioned flower garden. If so, sweet 
spicy chrysanthemums are a part of Thanksgiving 
day with them. Grandmother will have the plants 
taken up from the garden and standing about the 
house in pots. 

Bring a potted chrysanthemum to school for 
study—the last flower of the season, the bravest 
and hardiest. Study the bush-like plant. Bring 
a florist’s chrysanthemum for comparison. Explain 
how he has made the flower large by not allowing 
it to branch, so that the mother plant gives all its 
care to one flower instead of to a whole family of 
them. 

Literature 

The First Thanksgiving, in “The Story Hour,” 
Wiggin; The First Thanksgiving Day, in “Stories of 
Colonial Children,” Pratt; The First Thanksgiving, 
in “Through the Year” (Silver-Burdett); The 
Mince Pie, Who Ate the Dolly’s Dinner? Ruth and 
Naomi, and A Great Surprise, all in “For the 
Children’s Hour,” Bailey and Lewis; Ann Mary, 
in “Young Lucretia,” Mary E. Wilkins; How Patty 
Gave Thanks, in “In the Child’s World,” Poulsson; 
Turkey’s Turning the Table, in “Christmas Every 
Day”; The Nutcracker Dwarf, in “Good Stories for 
Great Holidays,” Olcott; The Little Black One, in 
“Favorite Folk Tales Retold,” Cowles; The Pump- 
kin Pirates, in “Good Stories for Great Holidays,” 
Olcott; A Thanksgiving Turkey, in “Stories in Sea- 
son,” George and Whitten; The Quick-Tempered 
Turkey Gobbler, in “Among the Farmyard People,” 
Pierson; The Turkey’s Nest, in “More Mother 
Stories,” Lindsay. 

Read to the children “Old Man Rabbit’s Thanks- 
giving Dinner,” in Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s “For 
the Story Teller.” 


Music 


Thanksgiving Day, Lydia Maria Child; Thanks- 
giving Song, in “Songs of the Child World, No. 1,” 
Riley and Gaynor; Why Mr. Gobbler Changed His 
Tune, and The First Thanksgiving Day, both in 
“Songs of the Child World, No. 2,” Riley and Gay- 
nor; Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey, in “Small Songs 
for Small Singers,” Neidlinger; Thanksgiving Song, 
in “Songs and Games for Little Ones,” Walker and 
Jenks; The Frightened Pumpkin, and Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, both in ‘Progressive Music Series, Book 1”; 
Thanksgiving at Grandpa’s, and Thanksgiving Sone, 
both in “Churchill-Grindell Song Book, No. 2.” 


Games 


Dramatize stories and poems. 

Preparation of Food, and Barnyard Fowls, both 
in “Plays and Games,” Parsons; The Dance, in 
“Small Songs for Small Singers,” Neidlinger. 


Drawing and Construction 


Illustrate stories by drawing and cutting. 

Cut, draw and paint a turkey. 

Illustrate the story of the Pilgrims in the sand 
table, using paper for the ocean, twigs for the 
forest; show Plymouth Rock, the Indian wig- 
wams, made of paper, and the log cabins, built 
of sticks or rolled paper, etc. 

Fold, cut and paste furniture used by the Pil- 
grims. 

Have many pictures of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans about the room. Let the children make 


white collars and cuffs like those worn by the 
people in the pictures. 

Fold and paste the Mayflower. 

Make churches of construction paper. 

Make pictures to show mother’s preparations for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Model dishes used in cooking, pies, cakes, fruit, 
etc. Model a turkey on a platter, ready to serve. 

Paint the chrysanthemum. 

Make booklets in which to mount Thanksgiving 
cuttings. 

Make booklets and decorate appropriately, and 
preserve each day’s writing lesson in them. 


Written Language 


Reasons for thankfulness— 
am glad I have mother. 
am glad I have father. 
am glad we have flowers. 
am glad we have snow. 
am glad I have my new mittens. Ete. 
The Thanksgiving menu— 
Make cuttings appropriate for each page, paste 
them in a booklet, and write beneath each cut- 
ting; e. g. on one page paste a cutting of a 
turkey, and beneath it write— 
“This is the turkey.” 
On a second page paste a jar of jam, writing— 
“This is the jam.” 
Likewise— 
“This is the pie.” 
“This is the cake.” 
“These are the nuts.” Etc. 
What can we bring for baskets for the needy? 
We can bring potatoes. 
We can bring squash. 
We can bring apples. 
We can bring carrots. Ete. 


ee ee eet 


Reading 


Read all the Thanksgiving stories in the school 
texts. 
Suggestion for blackboard lesson: 
Play that you are a little Pilgrim girl. 
Must you. run? 
Must you shout? 
Must you climb? 
Must you dance? 
What must you do? 
(Let some child whisper his answer to the 
teacher, who writes it for the others to read). 
I must walk. 
I must be very still. 
I must not laugh much. 
I must spin. 
I must sew. Etc. 
A recipe for cranberry jelly: 
We washed the berries. 
We picked them over. 
We put water on them. 
We boiled them. 
We rubbed them through the sieve. 
We put sugar with them. 
We boiled them again. 
We made our little glasses hot. 
We poured the jelly into them. 
(Accurate measurements and time for cooking 
may be substituted if desired.) 


Number 
Continue work with games to teach counting and 
to pave the way for the combinations. Mark the 
calendar—make a summary at the end of the 


month. 
Problems involved in the construction of Pilgrim 


furniture. 





November Stories 
(For Opening Exercises or Reproduction) 
By Alice Cook Fuller 
PLAYING PILGRIM 


66 OW let us play Pilgrim,” said Ted Boy to his 
N little sister. “I will be a Pilgrim Father.” 
“Yes, and IT’ll be a Pilgrim Mother,” 
agreed Mabel. 

“Ho, ho!” Ted boy laughed, “Who ever heard. of 
a Pilgrim Mother?” 

“Just the same they were there, or the Pilgrim 
Fathers would have been too uncomfortable to stay,” 
insisted little sister. 

“All right, I suppose that is so,” decided Ted 
Boy. “See! That big flat rock in the creek will be 
Plymouth Rock.” 

They had great fun, for they played that a great 
dry-goods box was their gallant ship— the “May- 
flower”—and that they were sailing along the 
shores of America. 


Ted Boy tried to land on Plymouth Rock, but he 
failed to jump quite far enough, and so got ex- 
ceedingly wet. 

“Never mind, Ted Boy,” Mabel comforted,” the 
Pilgrim Fathers were very often cold, and hungry, 
and wet and uncomfortable. That just makes it 
more like really truly Pilgrims.” 


CHESTER’S HYACINTH BULBS 


NE day early in November Chester went into 
O a flower store with his mother. While his 

mother was buying flowers the little boy looked 
around. He found what he thought to be onions in 
a box in the store. They were little, and dry, and 
queer looking. 

“They are not onions,” his mother told him. 
“They are hyacinth bulbs.” 

“If you should plant them right away, in pots,” 
said the florist, “they will give you lovely flowers 
after a while.” 

So Chester bought some. He took them home, 
and planted them in pots. His mother told him to 
set them away in the dark for a few weeks, until 
they could take root in the dirt around them. He 
did so. He watered them a little every few days. 

One day he went down into the cellar to water 
them, and found a little green shoot coming up out 
of the earth. He ran and told his mother. 

“They are ready to begin growing,” ‘said his 
mother. 

The little fellow then brought them up into the 
sunshine. He watered them every day. They 
sent up green, thick, straight leaves. Then came 
buds on short stems in the midst of the leaves. 

The stems grew tall. The buds swelled, and 
opened. The flowers hung like lovely blue bells 
from the stem all the way up and down its sides. 

Chester was glad that he had planted them in 
the autumn, for they were very beautiful. 


HELEN’S GIFT TO MOTHER 


ELEN’s grandmother lived in the state of 
Maine, where the winters are very cold and 
long. But Helen lived in the South, with her 

father and mother, and the winter days were warm 
and sunny, and rarely very cool. 

They all were to spend Thanksgiving Day at 
grandmother’s, but Helen went a week before the 
others did. 

The world was all covered with the whitest snow 
when the little girl arrived. The world at grand- 
mother’s was very beautiful and clean looking. 

The second morning there she found a perfectly 
lovely fringe all around the porch. She asked 
Uncle Ted if any one wanted the fringe, and he 
laughingly said “No, you may have it to trim your 
next new dress.” 

Uncle Ted laughed, but Helen did not object. 

She went and found a pretty box in which she 
kept her ribbons, and asked grandmother for a 
piece of nice white cotton. Then she broke some 
of the fringe off the porch, put it in the box, tied 
and sealed it. She wrote her mamma’s name on it, 
and put the stamps on neatly. 

She laid it on the table in the hall. When Uncle 
Ted was ready to go to town Helen ran out to get 
her package. It was all wet! She asked Uncle 
Ted about it, and told him that she was sending 
mamma a piece of the cold glass fringe. Her un- 
cle hugged her so hard that he nearly smothered 
her; and he laughed and laughed. 

“You are a darling goose,” he said. “That 
fringe was icicles!” 


POPPIES 


N the garden stood a tall brown poppy stalk. At 

the top was a round brown pod. The pod had 

a pretty edge which looked like a crown. Be- 
neath the crown were tiny holes. The wind shook 
the stalk very hard. The tiny poppy seeds fell out 
of the holes beneath the crown. The wind scattered 
them over the soft ground. Then the same wind 
sifted dust over them. It also brought down the 
dead leaves from the trees, and spread them over 
the ground. 

In the spring as soon as the snow melted away, 
and the little seeds could feel the heat of the sun, 
they began to grow. And there where the seeds 
had fallen down, bloomed the loveliest of lovely 
poppy beds! There were red ones, white ones, deep 
purple ones, light-blue ones that looked like fluttery 
butterflies, and some that were so dark a red they 
were almost black. How the children loved them! 
They took the dainty blossoms and made lovely 
poppy ladies of them—ladies with shimmery silken 
dresses, and lovely colored fringed petticoats. 

“Oh,” sighed one small girl joyously, “how glad 
I am that the autumn wind planted the poppies, 
and that the autumn leaves covered them so warm- 
ly and so carefully!” And the wind sighed as if it 
was pleased, and the green leaves rustled gently 
above her head. 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


Primary Drawing 
By Maud M. Hayman, Art Supervisor, Irvington, N. J. 
MEMORY 


O make interesting pictures a child must be 
T able to draw the objects the picture is to 
contain. 

To be able to draw any object, he must re- 
member definite things about it:—its shape (out- 
line and proportion) and color. : 

Before the day the picture is to be made teach 
very carefully the outline and proportion of every 
object you expect the children to put into their 
pictures. 

Teach by imitation and by dictation with con- 
stant reference to the object, step by step, the 
outline and proportions. 

Drawing can be taught, but there is no short 
cut. Each model must be analyzed and drilled up- 
on as carefully as the last one. 


Place the real thing before the children when- 


ever possible, otherwise use large pictures. 

Here follows a lesson plan showing the rela- 
tion of model drawing to free illustration, also 
suggestive material needed for making _illustra- 
tions of various kinds. 


MUSCLE CO-ORDINATION 


First and second grade children should, as a 
rule, paint shapes in flat color mass with side of 
short crayon, but third and fourth grade children 
may begin to practise line movements to be record- 
ed with very light pencil or crayon lines (“sketch” 
lines). : 


CIRCLES—ELLIPSES—OVALS 


Hold crayon or 
pencil in “sketching 
position,” lightly. 

Bend wrist  for- 
ward and back; rest. 

Position; bend 
wrist from side to 


\ side; rest. 
Position; arm 
\ movement, make 


pencil point seem to 

trace a wheel; rest. 
Position; trace edge of a plate; rest. 
Position; trace the edge of a saucer; rest. 
Position; trace the upper half of a circle; rest. 
Position; trace the lower half of a circle; rest. 
Position; trace the right side of a circle; rest. 
Position; trace the left side of a circle; rest. 


Place large elliptical shapes on board. Drill 


with each position in the same way as with the 
circle. 


SOU 


Place large ovals on board. Drill with each dif- 
ferent position in the same way as with the circle. 
RELATION OF MODEL DRAWING TO 
ILLUSTRATION 


Typical Lesson—For relaxation or for language 
practice the children have been relating the 


. Imaginary adventures of two teddy bears. They 


now have mental pictures of these activities. 

Proceed as follows:—Drawing the model. You 
need 2 large teddy bears and 9 x 12 manilla paper. 
Set the bears in the front of the room, one on each 
_ and high enough so that every child can see 
well. 

“Children, sit straight and tall. Hold pencil (or 
crayon) in sketching position.” (Abstract muscular 
drill.) “Now let’s pretend the bear has no ears and 
no nose. Show me the shape of his head.” (Chil- 
dren are now drawing circles in the air.) “Let 


your crayon touch the paper very lightly near the 
top, and make there the shape of 
his head.—Hold crayons up again. 
—Let’s pretend he hasn’t any head, 
or any legs. Show me the shape of 
his body.” (Children now are 
drawing approximate ovals. Show 
them on the blackboard how to 
make the oval intersect the circle, 
because bear’s fur hides his neck.) 
“Touch paper lightly and let your 
crayon trace there the shape of the 
body.—Hold crayons up.—Show me the curve on 
the top of his nose.—Place it on your paper.—Show 
me the curve on the lower part of his nose.—Place it 
on your paper.” Etce., ete. 
When the different line movements composing the 
animal are all sketched lightly on the paper, outline 
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the bear with a strong brown line and fill in with 
a smooth light brown tone. 

Do not hurry. 

Another similar lesson is to follow with your 
model bears standing up and facing the children, and 
one more lesson with your models posed as walking 
or running. 

Now you are ready to let your children put bears 
into pictures, aduing other things that they have 
previously learned to draw. 

It is best to retell the bear adventures just before 
making the free illustrations. 

Children enjoy the game of making up a story by 
having each child add just one sentence. 

You may expect children to make pictures quite 
equal to those shown on this page. 

A free illustration is generally a test of previous 
teaching of drawing. 


RELATION OF MODEL DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATION 












































Three different lessons from posed models in which children are led step by step to draw line and proportion. 
















































































Variety of results afterward when children make original drawings to illustrate stories told by themselves. 





Undirected Work Reveals the Child 


N all the primary rooms in one school in which re- 
] cently I spent a’ pleasant afternoon, one period 

each day is given to undirected work. Each 
child during this period is allowed to work as he 
pleases. I happened to be observing a third grade 
room while the children were enjoying this period 
of freedom, and enjoying it they certainly were. 

The teacher passed about among the children, oc- 
casionally making a suggestion, commending work, 
or making notes in a little book she carried. 

Some of the children were at the board writing 
or drawing, others were at their seats reading, 
weaving mats, or busy with paper cutting. On a 
rug at one side of the room, building blocks had 
been placed, and a number of children were build- 


ing interesting structures, or fashioning furniture. 
One boy was making a bird house at a table in one 
corner. All were busy, quiet and interested. 

I asked the teacher what use she made of her 
observations, and she replied, “This period gives 
me an insight into the natural bent of many o 
the children.” She then showed me special work 
she had planned for the children whom she had 
found to be unusually gifted in some way. She al- 
so showed me work done by these pupils. For in- 
stance, better drawing than is usually done in the 
eighth grade, doll houses and ingenious furniture, 
beautiful illustrations in paper cutting, lifelike 
animals molded in clay, kites, woven rugs, etc. It 
would be interesting to follow the work of children 
thus encouraged early in school life. 
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Plays for the Pilgrim Celebration 


An Old New England Town Meeting 
Adapted for Grades 


By Roscoe C. Craft, Supervising Principal, Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. 

The character of this play is very elastic and will 
admit of considerable adjustment to fit the conditions 
in any school. The topics of discussion at the town 
meeting have been fixed with some idea of what a 
town meeting in early colonial days would discuss. 
The active participation of women was perhaps not 
practised and one may omit those parts if desired. 


CHARACTERS 
Clerk Pacifist 
First Selection Brand 
Bradford Bradshaw 
Carver Shelby 
Fuller Ashton 
Biddle Mistress Eldred 
Jayne Mistress Randall 
Wexton Mistress Carver 


Dale Mistress Hopewell 


Brewster Mistress Green 
Howard Mistress Lee 
Green Mistress Hutchins 


Three Indians (Squaneck, Mistress Lane 
Sato and Branto) Hamilton Sisters 

Scene—Stage or platform in front of room may 
answer purpose of hall in which town meeting is 
held. Aisles leading to front of room may be con- 
sidered as highways along which people proceed to 
attend meeting. 

Clerk reads—Hear ye! Hear ye! Citizens of this 
colony are hearby directed to assemble in this hall 
to transact the business of the regular town meet- 
ing; to elect the necessary officers for the business 
of the town; to appoint a minister for our spiritual 
welfare; to consider ways and means of dealing 
with the Indians, and to discuss any business that 
the citizens of the colony care to bring before the 
meeting. All citizens are hereby notified to attend 
upon the deliberations of the town meeting on pain 
of a fine for non-appearance. 

Chairman (First Selectman)—Gentlemen: As one 
of the selectmen of our town, I have been chosen 
to preside over this meeting. I believe the first 
business for our consideration will be the selection 
of a selectman to succeed Deacon Brewster, whose 
term of office expires forthwith. Are there any 
nominations? 

Bradford (who has been peering into the distance) 
—yYour honor, before we proceed to the business of 
the town meeting I think we should consider the bus- 
iness of three Indians who seem to be coming 
this way. 

Carver—Grasp your weapons, men. We cannot 
risk any chance with these godless heathens. They 
may be on a friendly mission, but I trust them not. 

Chairman—That’s a good idea. Let us be ready, 
for we know not what their mission may mean. 


(Indians enter, slowly peering to right and left, 
suspicious of their surroundings, and with many ges- 
tures and grunts, approach the hall.) 

Bradford—Good-morrow, Indians, I think you 
have been to our village before, and I hope that you 
have now come on a friendly errand. 

Squaneck—Me Squaneck, he Sato, he Branto. We 
good Indians, we no fight, we love white man. (Brad- 
ford offers to shake hands. Indians all grunt and 
each shakes hands with himself. Each then breaks 
an arrow in two and throws it to the floor.)— 
Heap good chief, Philip, sent Squaneck make peace 
with white man. 

Fuller—Brethren, it is apparent that the Indians 
wish to be our friends, and we should meet them in 
the same friendly spirit. Let us stack our arms so 
that they may know that we also do not care to fight. 


(Guns are brought forward and stacked. Indians 
offer peace pipe to one of the white men who pretends 
to take a puff on it and passes it to two or three 
others; it is returned to the Indians, who seem 
to be satisfied. They squat in a circle and are un- 
concerned with the following proceedings.) 

Chairman—Now that we have evidently accom- 
plished a good point in greeting these friendly In- 
dians, let us proceed with the election of the select- 
man. Who has a nomination to offer? 


Biddle—Gentlemen and fellow citizens, allow me to 
present to you the name of the man whose term as 
selectman is now about to expire, Deacon Brewster. 
Brother Brewster has attended church regularly for 
the past fifteen years, and has always contributed 
freely to all things that help in the promotion of the 
work of the Lord. We all know that Brother Brews- 
ter has never contaminated himself with the gaudy 
baubles of gold and silver. Not so much as a ring 


has he allowed to disgrace his finger. And his chil- 
dren are being reared upon the same ideal prin- 
ciples. He is of the kindest disposition; he is always 
ready to help and he never hesitates to teach the 
gospel at every opportunity. This good man has a 
splendid education, his decisions have always been 
most fair, and he should be continued in this respon- 
sible office. I therefore nominate Deacon Brewster. 

Jayne—I am heartily in accord with what Master 
Biddle has to say about Deacon Brewster. He has 
shown strict fidelity to duty. I second the nomina- 
tion. 

Wexton—I think Deacon Smallwood would make a 
better selectman than Deacon Brewster. You will 
all remember that he held the office some two years 
ago. He is very religious and his prayers are always 
over an hour long. I nominate Deacon Smallwood. 

Mrs. Eldred—I have listened to the eloquent 
remarks about Deacon Brewster. They are all true. 
He has reported eighteen women for wearing ear- 
rings, and four of them have been churched for a 
second offense, but I have noticed that Mistress 
Brewster wears earrings and far too much finery for 
a woman devoted to the Lord. Did the good Deacon 
report his wife? No. He does not dare to. His wife 
will not let him. 

Chairman (raps for order)—We cannot allow any 
personal allusions here. It is not the sign of a Chris- 
tion to make such remarks. 

Mrs. Eldred—I beg your Honor’s pardon. (Aside) 

—It is true, nevertheless. (Aloud)—From what my 
conscience tells me I must second the nomination of 
Deacon Smallwood. 
' Mrs. Randall—Deacon Smallwood would make the 
best selectman. He pays careful attention to the 
ladies’ apparel and does everything he can to help in 
the work of the Lord. I also second the nomination 
of Deacon Smallwood. 

Chairman—Are there any other nominations? 
(Pauses)—If not, all those in favor of Deacon 
Brewster’s continuing as selectman will please say 
“Ay.” (Loud chorus—“Ay.”)—All those in favor of 
Deacon Smallwood will say “Ay.” (Fewer voices— 
“Ay.” Mistress Carver and Mistress Hopewell are 
seen approaching along the highway, in earnest dis- 
cussion.) 

Mrs. Carver—Yes it’s coming to a_ pretty pass. 
Mistress Smith that lives next door to Deacon 
Brown’s said that the Deacon’s wife was baking 
bread on Sabbath last. 

Mrs. Hopewell—I don’t doubt it one bit. You can 
trust none these days. These are such godless times. 

Mrs. Carver—She smelled the bread baking and 
she said that Mistress Jones told her if Reverend 
Roswell heard of it he would excommunicate her 
and all her family from the church. 

Mrs. Hopewell—I do believe something terrible 
will happen to us all in punishment for some of 
the sins that have been committed in this very 
colony. Oh! But did you hear about the secret 
Quaker meetings? 

Mrs. Carver—No. Do tell. 

Mrs. Hopewell—Well, it has been rumored by 
people of authority that meetings have been held— 


‘secret Quaker meetings, at Saul Brayton’s house, 


and— 

Mrs. Carver—He ought to be hanged outright. 
He is a suspicious-acting character anyway. 

Mrs. Hopewell—They’re in league with the evil 
one. I do _ believe they’re possessed of him. 
Someone, who could, ought to drive them away. 
Kill them, hang them, anything. 

Mrs. Carver—Hush, hush. Here come those two 
Hamilton sisters down the road. They are said to 
be intimate friends of Mrs. Brayton. 

(The sisters, walking down side street, join Mrs. 
C. and Mrs. H.) 

Mrs. Carver and Mrs. Hopewell—Good-morrow 
to you, fine ladies. This is a fine day. 

Sisters (Greatly excited)—Good-morrow, dear 
friends,—but is it not terrible? 

Mrs. Carver—What is terrible? 

First Sister—Haven’t you heard about the In- 
dians? They’re attacking a town sixteen miles 
from here, and in a very short time they will be at 
our doors. What, oh, what shall we do? What will 
become of us? 

Mrs. Hopewell—It’s terrible. Let’s— 

Second Sister—Let’s nothing. We’ve no time to do 
anything. Before we get home to-night our homes 
will be burned. Oh God, have mercy! 

Mrs. Carver—It is for the wrongs, the sins. We 
must all answer in blood for the sins of others in 
our colony. 

First Sister—They killed twenty-five persons and 
are wearing their scalps on their belts. 

Mrs. Carver—I cannot imagine it. 


Second Sister—And there is not a single house 
standing—they burned every one. 

Mrs. Hopewell—Why! Isn’t that the place where 
they had the corn planted in such large quantities 
that they were sure they would not suffer a famine 
this winter? 

First Sister—Yes, that is the town. But why 
mention that? We shall not live until winter to 
use the corn. 

Mrs. Carver—I think we would have been safer 
in England. 

First Sister—On yonder hill we saw a light last 
night, like a big fire, and I believe it was the re- 
flection from those burning villages. 

Mrs. Hopewell—We came over here to escape the 
deeds of sin and crime in England, and here we are 
dwelling amongst them. 

(They enter the town meeting.) 

Chairman—The matter of electing a selectman 
being disposed of, we are now ready to discuss the 
reappointment of the Reverend Roswell for an- 
other year. Has anyone anything to offer? 

Dale—I move you that we retain the Reverend 
Roswell another year and that this town meeting 
fix his salary. If the salary is made up partly by in- 
dividual subscriptions there will not have to be so 
much put in the contribution box. For that reason 
I will subscribe for the support of the minister five 
bushels of buckwheat and one bushel of beans, 

Carver—It is understood that Minister Roswell 
shall continue giving school instruction to the chil- 
dren and that he shall dig the graves and ring the 
church bell. I will subscribe fifty pounds of to- 
bacco. ; 

Brewster—I will make it my duty to see all the 
men of the colony to receive their subscription of 
produce, and I make a motion that we give the min- 
ister ten pounds in cash. 

Voice—I second the motion. 

Chairman—The motion has been made that we 
pledge to Minister Roswell ten pounds in cash. All 
in favor of it say “Ay.” 

Voices—Ay. 

(Mrs. Green and Mrs. Lee approach the town 
meeting.) 

Mrs. Green—Good-morrow, Mistress Lee, I am 
happy to see you so well this morning. 

Mrs. Lee—Yes, thank you, Mistress Green, I am 
feeling quite well. And you are looking well your- 
self. I suppose you are proceeding to the town 
meeting. 

Mrs. Green—Yes, indeed, I am anxious to see 
if Deacon Brewster is re-elected. I hear there is 
talk about the village that Deacon Smallwood is.be- 
ing proposed. But isn’t this disagreeable weather? 
I like it not. 

Mrs. Lee—It certainly is very dank and murky. 
But Christian people must never complain of what 
the Lord sends. They say that if this bad weather 
continues the whole corn crop will be ruined. Mas- 
ter Carver has hundreds of shocks of corn spoiling 
because of the wet weather. 

Mrs. Green—What a pity! But I have my 
troubles, too; Master Green has the gout again 
and as long as this weather keeps up he will be 
no better... Oh! Here comes Mistress Hutchins. 

Mrs. Lee—I wonder what she has to tell us. 

(Exchange Greetings.) 

Mrs. Hutchins—Does it not confound your minds 
about that foolish Ezra Stedman? 

Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Green—Why, what is the 
matter? Has he joined the Quakers? 

Mrs. Hutchins—Oh, no. Not as bad as that. But 
yesterday I saw him and Deacon Brewster’s daugh- 
ter walking home from Meeting together. And you 
know he must be making love to her, because they 
say that he has been seen at her house twice until 
nine o’clock in the evening, and he talked religion 
with the Deacon and helped the Deacon’s wife wind 
yarn. 

Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Green—Gracious, gracious! 
That looks serious. 

Mrs. Hutchins—Yes, and they say that Ezra is 
forty-five and that young child of the Deacon’s is 
only twenty-nine. 

Mrs. Green—Well, that’s their own _ business. 
That is all I can say. 


(Joined by Mrs. Lane.) 

Mrs. Lane—I suppose you ladies have heard that 
I lose my husband next week? 

Ladies—Is that so? 

Mrs. Hutchins—Where is he going? To fight the 
Indians? 

Mrs. Lane—Oh! no. The “Sea Rover” sails tor 
England next Monday. Master Lane is going to 
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bring me some window glass. I am so tired of the 
oiled paper. 

Mrs. Green—I wish there might be some way for 
me to get my upholstered parlor set that we left at 
Scrooby. 

Mrs. Lane—They say orders for goods will be 
taken. 

Mrs. Lee—Oh! That will-be very fine. Then 
perhaps we can live as we did in our old homes in 
England. I think I shall send for my pewter tea 
set and some tapestry. But here we are. I sup- 
pose we should go in and hear them discuss the 
topics of the day and the latest news from Eng- 
land. 

Chairman—I see that Master Obadiah Green has 
returned from his scouting among the Indians, and 
will now give us his report. 

Green—Mr. President and Gentlemen, I found the 
redskins’ camp in a suspicious condition. They all 
seemed excited. They were performing queer an- 
tics around the fire. From what I have heard say 
I believe it was a war dance. Their faces were 
smeared with hideous marks, their heads were 
covered with feathers, and they all had tomahawks 
in their hands. The air was full of weird and pierc- 
ing screams. I think the devil himself was in that 
camp, and I am pretty sure that evil plans were 
being hatched. Their women were making new ar- 
rows and repairing bows. There is no doubt that 
they are planning for an attack upon us. 

Howard—Do you think there is a necessity of 
making immediate preparations against an attack? 

Green—Yes, I most certainly do. 

Pacifist (much alarmed)—Do you think they will 
attack us while we are in this meeting? 

Green—The redskins are liable to do anything. 

Pacifist—Well, then I think I'll go. 

Brand—Mr. President, considering the report just 
made by Master Green, it seems to be necessary for 
our protection to appoint a man who will make mil- 
itary preparations. I nominate Master Giles How- 
ard for military leader. He’s had experience with 
Indians and is a capable man for such a position. 

Green—I second the nomination. 

Chairman—All in favor say “Ay.” Gpposed? It 
is carried. Now we must gather some voluntcers 
and ammunition and prepare to drill the men. 
Master Howard will please make the arrangements. 

Howard—Any men here willing to volunteer will 
please sign their names to this paper. (Passes 
paper for signatures)—Who will let us have a pas- 
ture for a drill ground? 

Green—How about Master Bradford’s pasture? 

Bradford—I am afraid I could not allow that. 
The use of firearms there might frighten my cows. 

Fuller—You can have my north pasture if you 
want it. 

Howard—Very well. Now that is settled, next 
we shall need a place in which to store ammunition. 
Has anyone a suggestion? 

Jayne—Why cannot Deacon Brewster’s loft be 
used? 

Brewster—I think the roof leaks, but if the vol- 
unteers will fix the roof, I shall be happy to loan 
the use of my building. 

2nd Hamilton Sister (aside)—Didn’t I always 
know the old Deacon was foxy? Just see how he is 
getting his building fixed, at the same time pretend- 
ing to do the colony a favor that almost anyone 
would do if he had a vacant loft. 

Chairman—That is agreed to. The next question 
for consideration is: How shall the ammunition be 
secured? 

Green—I suggest that each soldier give a certain 
amount. 

Mrs. Lee—Why let the soldiers do it all? I think 
each man should give a certain amount whether 
he be a soldier or not. 


Howard—I suggest that those who are not sol- 
diers give more. The soldiers are the ones who will 
do the fighting. Let those who do not fight give 
more ammunition. 

Voices—That’s my 
mine. 


Bradshaw—Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that 
Master Howard, who has just been appointed mili- 
tary leader, determine how much ammunition he 
will need, and then tax each citizen for the amount 
required but that citizens who do not fight shall fur- 
nish twice as much as those who do. 


Fuller—I disapprove of this whole measure. We 
have assurance from the presence of these Indians 
that they mean to be our friends. Their chief has 
sent a peace pipe for us to smoke as a sign of 
friendship. We must be lenient with people who 
have not received the grace of God as we have. We 


opinion—And mine.—And 


should set a godly example before our heathen 
neighbors. If they see that we are preparing for 
war they may then become violent. Perhaps the 
queer antics which Master Obadiah Green saw them 
performing were in celebration of some heathen 
festival. I do not think it is proper to be too severe 
with these people. We should teach them Christian- 
ity rather than kill them. For after all have they 
not the first right to the land? 

(Shelby and Ashton come rushing into the meet- 
ing.) 

Shelby—Master Ashton and I were out hunting 
along the river bank and we surprised several 
Indians who were skinning a deer. They were talk- 
ing partly in English and partly in their native 
language but as nearly as we could find out they 
are planning to attack our village to-morrow night. 

Ashton—They held a big council last night. The 


Big Chief Philip made a speech: “White man no’ 


good; he chase us from hunting ground; he has 
things we want; to-morrow we tomahawk white 
man; we kill and plunder.” Whereupon all the 
Indians gave their terrible war whoop as though it 
pleased them mightily. 

Howard—This verifies Master Green’s_ report. 
We can never trust the Indians. We must prepare 
to meet them and defend our homes and families. 

Shelby—Yes, we must. The Big Chief is coming 
with one hundred warriors, and they are a blood- 
thirsty lot of savages. 

Shelby—Seize those Indians. They are spies. 

(Several rush forward and arrest the Indians, 
who protest, saying, ‘““Me friend, me friend, me no 
spy.” (Men grasp guns and hurry off amid excite- 
ment of women.) : 
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CHARACTERS 

38rd Officer 
Messenger 
Mistress Brewster 
Mistress Clifton 
Mistress Standish 
Mistress White 
Mistress Bradford 
Dorothy May 
Priscilla 

Vrow Einman 
Dutch children 


John Robinson 
William Brewster 
William Bradford 
Rev. John Clifton 
Gervaise Nevell 
Miles Standish 
Mr. White 

John Alden 

Rev. Johnson 
Burgomaster Einman 
1st Officer 


2nd Officer Puritan children 
Indians 
COSTUMES 
Puritan, Dutch and Indian. 
ACT I 


Scene—Elder Brewster’s home at Scrooby, Eng- 
land, where the “Separatists” have gathered. They 
have finished dinner and as the curtain is drawn 
are seen kneeling in prayer. They rise and form a 
circle with chairs near front of stage. 

Clifton—As has long been our custom, we have 
again gathered here in response to the invitation 
of our kind friend, William Brewster, to partake 
of his hospitality and to worship together our only 
Over-Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Let us now 
take counsel together concerning the troublous times 
in which we find ourselves. 

Robinson—Besides the persecution we suffer be- 
cause we claim freedom of conscience, we are hay- 
ing what little produce these poor lands yield taken 
from us by the adherents of the Church. They 
bedeck themselves at our expense! 

Brewster—The Hampton Court Conference has 
issued a decree which means trouble for us. It is, 
“Conformity or exile.” That is, worship as the 
King demands, or leave England. 

Nevell—We were despised by certain other 
Puritans and hunted by the King’s officers, before 
this last edict. What will it be now? 


Clifton—-We have heard of the attempts to ar- 
rest you, William Brewster, and we have decided 
that Holland offers our only release from King 
James and his network of spies, set to watch our 
every word and action. 

Brewster (to Clifton)—Let us go apart to talk 
over this seeming necessary step. (Exit.) 

(Doxology sung by all on stage and _ behind 
scenes. A noise outside. Officers enter and ar- 
rest Gervaise Nevell.) 

1st Officer—You are my prisoner in the name 
of the King. We have searched long for this evi- 
dence. We have found you in the very act of dis- 
obedience. (Turns to others.)—He is one of the 
sect of Brownists. He spreads discontent among 


the people. He teaches false doctrines and holds 
wrong opinions of his duty to the King and the 
Church. 

2nd Officer—We will away with him to York. 

3rd Officer—There we shall put him in the cus- 
tody of the keeper of His Majesty’s Castle. 

(Exit Officers and Nevell.) 

Johnson—This occurrence proves that we must 
accept the Reverend Clifton’s suggestion to 
leave our native land. 

Bradford—We must report this to William 
Brewster, “the Defender of our Faith.” He has 
shared every sorrow we have borne. He will be 
our leader now. 

(Curtain.) 
ACT II 
SCENE I 

Scene—The home of Burgomaster Einman, at 
Leyden, Holland, on the Eve of St. Nicholas. 
Vrow Einman and her daughters are seen putting 
the room to rights in preparation for guests. 
There is a fireplace at center back. 

Vrow Einman—I wonder why our good friends, 
the Pilgrims, do not come? They have seemed 
quite happy since they came to live in our land. 
Poor things—to think of the trials they must have 
endured. To be away from home, too, at Christ- 
mas time must make them very sad. Mayhap our 
good cheer may lighten their hearts. (A_ knock. 
Enter Brewster, Standish, White, and Hopkins, 
with wives and children.)—Good-even to you, good 
men, and to you, good-wives. And did you all 
come? Ah, no. Where is friend Bradford? I see 
him not. 

(The Pilgrims meanwhile remove wraps and seat 
themselves near the fireplace.) 

Standish—Nay, my good Vrow 
has gone to bring Dorothy May. 
noticed what good friends they are? 

Vrow Einman—No, I had not noticed. (Pil- 
grims talk and laugh. (Vrow Einman turns to 
children.) —Come, children, join my own little folk 
and make yourselves happy. (Offers basket of 
cookies.)——-Here are cookies, cakes and = sugar 
loaves, and there are many toys. And when you 
are tired of play, my Gretchen will tell you a story. 
Would you like that? 

(Meanwhile Bradford, Dorothy, and Burgo- 
master Einman have entered, and the Vrow turns 
to her older guests.)—My good friends, let us: par- 
take of the coffee and cake, now that all of you 
have arrived. (She and daughters pass coffee and 
cake.) 


Einman. He 
Have you not 





Einman—Yes, friends, let us make merry. It 
pleases us greatly to be able in our humble way 
to show you how much we enjoy your presence 
among us. 


Brewster—We thank you, kind friends, for your 
hospitality and kindness. We are all looking for 
ward to many happy and prosperous years in this 
land of freedom and plenty. 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE II 

Scene—Brewster, Clifton and Robinson seated in 
consultation around a table in Brewster’s home in 
Leyden. 

Robinson—And what makes you feel, Elder 
Brewster, that our condition here is so alarming? 
I have been happy and we have all been prosper- 
ous. 

Brewster—That is all very well for you, John— 
you have no children. It is of them we are think- 
ing. Our ways will not change, but they must 
grow up among these Dutch children, learn their 
ways and their language. 

Clifton—Yes, and marry them as. well. You 
all know that Edward Alden’s daughter Jessie 
married Herr Snyder. And that is only an ex- 
ample of what will follow if we stay here. 

Brewster—Yes, I for one would be very glad if 
we could go to some country where our children 
would be under English influences entirely. It is 
not that we do not like the Dutch, but that we love 
our English customs too much to let our little band 
be as “the ten lost tribes of Israel.” 

(The first line of the Holland national hymn is 
heard from without—this may be found in “The 
Most Popular Home Songs,” Hinds, Noble, and El- 
dredge, New York publishers.) 

Clifton—(translating the words) “Who boasts 
the true Hollandish blood, free from an alien strain” 
(an exact rendering of the original). 

Robinson—“Free from an alien strain.” That 
shows us plainly what we must do as Englishmen. 








(The door bursts open and a child 
rushes into the room.) 

Child—Mudder! Mudder! 

Brewster—Hush, for shame, child. 
Your mother is in the kitchen. (Exit 
child.) —You see that even our own 
children address us in a foreign tongue. 
It must not be allowed to go on. 

(A knock. Bradford enters.) 

Bradford—Good-even, friends. Ah, I 
see by your faces what you are dis- 
cussing. Have you heard that brave 
little Holland, who has fought to free 
herself from the sea, is to meet a foe 
equally relentless? Spain is making 
ready to besiege the country. Can we, 
with our wives and children, stay in a 
land of bloodshed? No. We must go! 
(Rises.) 

Clifton—But where? 

Bradford—I say, America! Colonies 
have been planted there and surely it 
is a country where we can maintain 
freedom of worship, and yet keep our 
native customs and language. But 
what say the rest of you, you who are 
much older and wiser than I? 

Brewster—Let us pray for guidance. 
(All kneel at their chairs.) 

(Curtain.) 
ACT III 
SCENE I 

(“Landing of the Pilgrims” sung be- 
hind curtain.) 

Scene—A living room in one of the 
Pilgrim homes at Plymouth. The itin- 
erant cobbler sits on a bench near cen- 
ter of stage working on shoes. Mrs. 
Brewster, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. White, 
and Priscilla Alden are seated at the 
left sewing and listening to the conver- 
sation between White (the cobbler) and 
John Alden, Miles Standish, Brewster 
and Johnson. Children are seated play- 
ing in the doorway at center back. 

White—The harvest is now in and it 
is a bountiful one. We have worked 
hard together. Now let us appoint a 
day of thanksgiving that we may re- 
joice over the promise of plenty ahead. 

Alden—I heard Governor Bradford 
say that we ought to gather for a feast 
and have our Indian friends with their 
chief Massasoit as guests. 

Messenger (who has come in during 
the preceding speech)—Yes, and these 


are the very words he has sent me to | 


tell you: “I, Governor Bradford, do ap- 
point a day of feast and thanksgiving, 
to take place three days hence. God 
hath granted us peace and plenty; He 
hath blessed us with a dwelling place of 
peace. He hath held back the savage 
Indians from karming us. Therefore 
let us bid to the feast the good chief 
Massasoit and his braves, that they 
may know that we, too, worship their 
Great Spirit, the God that makes the 
harvest grow.” 

Standish—Be it as the Governor 
says. We will consult him as to our 
plans. 

Rev. Johnson—There are but fifty- 
five of us to prepare for, but there will 
be nearly a hundred Indians beside. 

Boy (running in from outside)— 
Here comes Governor Bradford! 

Alden (turning to White as they 
greet the Governor)—Tell him what we 
were taiking about. 

Children (shouting)—A feast! 

White—Yes, Governor Bradford, we 
have just received your proclamation 
and we all agree that it would be ap- 
propriate to have a thanksgiving feast. 
There is an abundance of all we have 
raised, so we shall not need to hoard; 
and this autumn season has brought us 
great store of wild turkey besides wa- 
ter fowls. 

Alden—There is an abundance of 
molasses for pies, and pumpkins too. 
We must get the women to work while 
we are off for fish and game. 

Bradford—We surely must have a 
feast. I will see Massasoit and the 
men of his tribe. They will add their 
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part in the game they bring. Come, 
get your guns and we will see what we 
can do before it becomes too dark. 
(Men leave to hunt. Children re- 
| sume games. Women gather up sew- 
| ing, rise, and speak excitedly.) 
Mrs. Brewster—Only four of us to 
get all ready in three days. How we 
| shall have to work! 
| Mrs. Bradford—The maidekins must 
| prepare the vegetables for the cooking. 
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Thanksgiving 


Mrs. White—The deer and turkeys 
must be roasted by the open fires out- 
side. 

Priscilla—Well, I must hurry home. 
There are many things that can be pre- 
pared at once. I am so thankful and 
so happy that I want to begin work 
right away. 

Mrs. Bradford—Yes, we have a 
great, great deal to be thankful for. 
Come, children. (They leave the stage, 





talking and laughing, as curtain falls.) 





Solo in Ist and 2d, Duet in 3d stanza. 
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Pilgrim Girls and Boys. 
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“land,” Where the homes of 





(thanks, both of heart and hand, 


Look rights reserved, 





| Boys— 
We are five, live, busy Pilgrim boys 
From a land across the sea; 
We are five, live, busy Pilgrim boys, 
In a land of liberty. 
Now we hail, hail, hail 
This blessed land, 
With its banner of the free. 
Many thanks, thanks, thanks, 
Both of heart and hand, 
Are the praises we bring to Thee. 
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BoTH— ‘ 
We are five, live, Pilgrim girls and boys, 
From a land across the sea; 
We are five, live, Pilgrim girls and boys, 
In a land of liberty. 
Now we (girls) hail, (boys) ‘hail, 
(both) hail, 
This blessed land, 
Where we all are safe and free; 
Many thanks, thanks, thanks, 





Both of heart and hand, 
Are the praises we bring to Thee. 





SUGGESTIONS: Pupils dress in Puritan style ; 
file in on stage alternately; form line; girls 
step forward when they sing; after first stanza, 
step back into line; boys do the same when they 
sing second stanza. Some pretty drill might 
follow song. 


MOTIONS: 
- Right hands on hips to end of line. 
. left hands on ‘hips to end of line. 
- Turn bodies right and left together, till end 
of -line. ; 
. Right hands grasp flag or kerchief at belt. 





- CMe 


5. Remove flag or kerchief from belt and hold it 
in front of body. 

6. Wave flags or kerchiefs above heads, in con- 
cert, one circle for each “hail.” 

7. Step back, with left foot, one pace, and whirl 
flag or kerchief above head three times. 

8. Hand before body, fingers interlocked. 

9. Arms extended level with shoulders, palms up, 
flag or kerchief in right hand, till end of line. 


The flags have no sticks, and may be carried. 
in right hands if not fastened at beit. 
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SCENE II 

Scene—As the curtain rises half way 
and then descends very slowly, Indians 
come in from left, throwing game in 
a pile and dancing wildly about it. At 
the right the women are seen cooking 
at an open fire. The Pilgrim men come 
in with guns over their shoulders and 
carrying game. 

The curtain rises again to show the 
Indians squatting in a circle, around 
the game while all the Pilgrims, hands 
joined, are in tableau at the right. An 
appropriate thanksgiving song may be 
sung behind the scenes during the pan- 


tomime. 
(Curtain.) 


In Plymouth Town 


By Clara J. Denton 


Author of “When the Curtain Rises,’’ ‘‘Conversa- 
tion,” “Little People’s Christmas Book,’’ etc. 
The costumes for this little play 

should be copied from a good pictorial 

American history. A careful study of 

illustrations will give a better idea of 

the costume requirements than could 
be obtained from the most elaborate 
descriptions. 

A boy dressed as an Indian chief en- 
ters and recites the following lines. If 
there is a curtain he should be on the 
stage when it rises. 

I’m sure you’ve heard of me before, 

Although I’ve never passed your door; 

I’m Massasoit the chief, you know, 

Who loved the Pilgrims long ago. 

And when they kept Thanksgiving Day, 

I came from home a long, long way. 

That was a time I can’t forget, 

I smell wild turkey roasting yet, 

I see the Pilgrim fathers true, 

Their wives and little children too. 


Most wonderful your times to-day, 
With all you’ve learned to do and say, 
But don’t forget the Pilgrim band, 
Who settled first in this fair land. 
Learn all about their brave deeds done, 
And all their noble victories won. 

For many lessons wise-and true 

Their history will unfold to you; 

And now behold them passing by 
With stately step and watchful eye. 


March music is played and the Pil- 
grims pass across the stage in couples, 
entering at the right. There should be 
an arrangement so that they can pass 
behind the stage, entering again at the 
right. A few Pilgrims will thus ap- 
pear like a large company. If there is 
no other method of making this . pro- 
cession continuous a curtain should be 
strung across the rear of the stage be- 
hind which the Pilgrims may pass. As 
the procession ends (it should be kept 


‘up several minutes with good music), 


a boy in ordinary costume comes for- 
ward and recites the following verses, 
or they may be sung by the entire 
school to the tune of “Jolly Jack 
Tars” (in Johnson’s “Our Familiar 
Songs”), using first part of tune and 
repeating. 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Three hundred years ago 
The Pilgrim Fathers came; 
Good men and brave were they, 
Yet all unknown to fame. 


But now their story strange 
Is told from shore to shore; 

The children know it-well, 
And tell it o’er and: o’er. 


The Indians then were here, 
Their numbers now are few, 
But soon in bright array 
They’ll come and dance for you. 


But do not be afraid, 
They are not real, you know, 
Real ones with tomahawks : , 
Died out, oh, long ago. 


Chorus (If verses are. used as a 
song, recite after 3d and 4th stanzas) — 

So, don’t be afraid, 

No, don’t be afraid; 

They are good little Indians, 

Good little Indians, ps 

Good little Indian boys. 


a iene 








Se 


Se. Oe 
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Waltz music is next played and little 
boys dressed in Indian costume enter. 
They join hands and, taking dancing 
steps, circle to the left to the end of 
tune. They repeat motion to the right 
to the end of tune, then spread out in 
line and dance backward to end of 
stage, where they give three loud war 
whoops. They repeat, dancing forward 
and giving three more war whoops 
when they reach front. They mark 
time to end of tune, then march off 
stage in single file, giving one war 
whoop at exit. As they disappear, 
there enters on opposite side of stage 
a little girl in ordinary costume who 
recites the following verses. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


This is the day when Santa Claus 
Must find himself left out, 

And Mother Goose and fairies too 
We do not think about. 


This is the time for turkeys fat, 
And pumpkins big and sweet, 

And all the other ’licious things 
They fix for us to eat. 


So all of us must thankful be 
For everything, you know, 

I heard the minister preach that 
Oh, most a week ago. 


For everybody in the world, 
He said, could thankful be, 
If they would only look around 

And try the good to see. 


Blind people should give thanks, he 
said, 
For all sweet sounds they hear, 
And deaf ones, too, because their eyes 
See beauty far and near. 


So I’m just thankful I’m a girl; 
My mother’s thankful too; 

And maybe you’d be, just the same, 
If I belonged to you. 


Enter now twelve little Pilgrim 
maidens, each carrying a large iron 
spoon. They recite the following lines 
in concert. 


THE BIG IRON SPOON 
This is the way they used to do (1), 
In good old times so far away, 
Stirring, stirring, so hard and fast, 
Things to eat on Thanksgiving day. 


Stirring pumpkins for nicest pies, 
Stirring dressing for turkeys fat, 
No plum pudding, of course, but then 

They didn’t mind a thing like that. 


And when they tasted (2) the things 
they stirred, 
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The iron spoon was just as good 
As though ’twere silver finely marked 
With signs which no one understood. 


For they were free forevermore, 
Free as the air in a goodly land, 


To worship God (3) just as they chose | 


And no more at a King’s command. 


Stirring pumpkin (1) for yellow pies, 
Beating the eggs (2) the good hens 
laid 


Stirring’ the cakes (1) so rich and | 


__ sweet,—— 
Oh, better things were never made. 


Motions: 

1. Stirring with the spoons quickly 
in time to music. 

2. Hold spoons to mouths as if tast- 
ing. 

3. Clasp hands and raise eyes. 

4, Motion of beating eggs. 

(At end, all bow, tuck spoons under 
left arms, and march out). 


SONG FOR SCHOOL 
(Air—‘America”’) 
Oh let us thankful be 
For life and liberty, 
And all they bring. 
For that brave Pilgrim band, 
Who sought this far-off land, 
And on its rocky strand 
Praised God, their King. 


And so we bless to-day 

The band who sailed away 
From Holland’s shore. 

Believing all was well, 

With hopes no words could tell, 

In light and peace to dwell 
Forever more. 


Then well may you and I 
Rejoice as days go by 
For Pilgrims bold. 
With spirits glad alway, 
We'll keep this honored day, 
And thankful be as they 
Whose hearts were gold. 


The Pilgrims 
By Elva J. Smith 


P—Persecuted they were, and why? 
Because 
They would not worship by the bad 
King’s laws. 
I—Idealists? Yes, and with zeal and 
zest 
Served God as it to them seemed 
best. 
L—Loving home, they yet did cross 
the sea 
To live where conscience might be 
free. 
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Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Acrostics. 
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PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


BY GRACE B. FAXON 
HE most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put | 
You will find 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 
tions of all kinds for all grades. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS 


BY GRACE B. FAXON 


O other book of Christmas entertainment surpasses this in 

variety and quality of coutents. 
feel assured of a successful Christmas program, not only this 
The collection contains: one hundred 
Recitations for Primary Grades and for Older Pupils; Acrosties; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Clever Dialogues and Plays, some 
for a few pupils and others including in the cast an entire 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


| PRICE OF EACH 35 CENTS 


Included are: 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 


Stories. 


Provided with it, you can 











indeed; 
He was sifting them for the world’s 
great need. 
' R—Right was the standard that they 
bore 
And planted on the 
| shore. 
I—In trials dark, in storm or shine, 
They did not murmer or repine. 
M—Mindful of God, His law alone 
Should be their state’s strong cor- 
| ner-stone. 
| S—Sincere in thought and word and 


new world’s 


eed, 
They daily lived their noble creed. 


All—Our letters now have shown to 





you 
Name of this people good and 
true; 


| Vanguard of a noble host 
Who brought true Freedom to 
our coast. 

Now let us guard our heritage, 

A sacred thing in every age. 


Weather Don’ts 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Don’t frown because the weather 
Is not suited to your taste, 
For, taken altogether, 
It never goes to waste! 
| It’s always doing something 
| In its own special way, 
| To bring some joy or gladness— 
No matter what you say. 





Don’t fret because the raindrops 
Are very sure to fall, 

But think of all the deserts 
Which seé no rain at all. 

Be glad of gentle showers 
And hearty rainfalls too, 

Which bring the fruit and flowers 
In blessing unto you. 


When skies are grey and murky 
Don’t dread the snowflakes white; 
They make the softest blankets 
And keep the old earth bright. 
But revel in the pleasure 
Of jolly snowy days 
And let your heart be happy 
And filled with joy and praise. 





! When winds are blowing keenly, 
O’erspreading plain or hill, 
Don’t bear a grouch and grumble 
But meet them with good-will, 
As messengers most merry, 
Each working in some way 
To make the green earth better, 
More fit for joy and play. 


Fill every day with sunshine, 
No matter what the weather, 

And somehow they’ll be brighter 
And happier altogether. 

Don’t frown if every seasong 
Is not suited to your taste; 


‘|| Remember that the weather 


Will never go to waste! 


The Reason Why They Had 
Chicken Pie 
By Annie K. Ely 
Said a turkey gray to a boy one day, 
As he strutted about the farm, 
“T wouldn’t do you nor your sister Sue 
The littlest bit of harm. 


But as for you, I can tell by your eye 
| You are only waiting to see me die. 





| Although you may have a heart of 
stone, 

On Thanksgiving night you’ll surely 
atone; 

With my claws I’ll pull you down on 
your back, 

And my drumsticks big shall whack 
and whack, 

Then I’ll peck and peck till you break 

in two, 

And out of your bones I'll. make me a 
stew. 


tail like a fan, 





Day.” 


' 


Then he turned him about; spread his | 


While into the house that little boy | 


gray. 
Let’s have chicken on Thanksgiving 


For a Pilgrim Thanksgiving 


| G—God led them through fiery trials | 


In November 


The air is growing chilly, 
The leaves are dry and brown; 
And from thé twigs and branche 
The sap is running down. 


The squirrel’s filled his 
The bees have sought the hive; 

The turtle, in his mud bed, 
Scarce seems to be alive. 


storehouse 


The beaver and the muskrat 
Are snug beneath the wave; 
The birds have gone far southward, 
The bear is in his cave. 
The caterpillar’s slumb’ring 
Within his warm cocoon; 
The wailing winds are telling 
That winter’s coming soon. 
The sun is setting early, 
The sky is dull and gray; 
And I—I’m getting ready 
To keep Thanksgiving Day. 
Virginia Bake 


A Thanksgiving Thought 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


| For glory of a lasting strength, 
For love and kindly thought, 


For cheer through hours of sun or 
| shade, 
The harvest year has brought; 
| For friends and dear ones all about, 


For hope on every way, 
We will be glad and give all praise 
| This glad Thanksgiving Ds 
S gla lanksziving ay. 


Advice to Dolly 
By Elva J. Smith 


| Now, Polly, I must dress you; 

Be still as a little mouse, 
| For to-morrow, bright and early, 
| We’ll go to Grandpa’s house. 


| You must be very, very good, 
| Say “Thank you,” and “If 
' please,” - 

And “Oh Grandpa, please 
| If you should cough or 


' 


pardon me,’ 
sneeze. 


Don’t eat with your fingers, 
And use your napkin, child. 

| The way some children act’s enough 
To drive their mothers wild! 


Now you’re ready for Thanksgiving 
Day; 
But, Polly, do you hear? 
If you don’t be as good as good 
You'll stay at home next year. 


Thanksgiving Song 
(Air—‘America™) 


The God of harvest praise; 

In loud thanksgiving raise 
Hand, heart and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


The God of harvest praise; 
Hands, hearts and voices raise 
With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord. 
James Montgomery. 


Revenge 


By Ella Mary Hart 


Old Mr. Turkey Gobbler 
Was strutting around one day 


As if he were king of the barnyard, 
When I happened to pass that way. 
Then he spread out his tail like a pea 
cock 
And he thrust out his funny old 
head; 


So I ran pretty fast, I can tell you, 
For he looked so angry and red. 
| But what do you think? This morning 
I heard Grandfather say, 
| “I think we will have that turkey 
For dinner Thanksgiving Day.” 


ran. 
“Oh, mother!” he cried, “spare the | So I’m even with Mr. Gobbler 


For the day when I turned and ran, 
And I mean to eat as much of him 
As ever I possibly can. 
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The Lame Boy’s Dream 
By Mary F. Keys 
(A Better Speech Playlet.) 

CHARACTERS 

Boys Girls 

Saw Have (large) 

Seen (small) Had (large) 

Did Has (large) 

Done (small) Went 

Knew Known (small) 


Gone (small) 


Each character has his name print- 


ed on a card which he holds in his | 


hand. 
Boys enter from right, all together. 
Saw—What shall we do? I am tired | 
of playing ball. 
Did—Let’s sit down here and rest. 
Oh, here come some of the girls. 
haps they can tell us something to do. | 
(Girls enter from left.) 
Seen—Hello, girls. Come and teach 
us a new game. 

Have—You little ones may play. | 
We are going to read. | 
(Have, Had and Has sit at a table 

on left and read.) 
Went—Let’s tell stories. 
Known—All right. You tell the first 


one. 


Knew—I know what we can _ do. 
Let’s all together make a story. Each 
one must make a sentence with his 


own name in it. See who is ready first. | 
(All think.) 

Went (stepping to front and hold- 
ing up card)—Once upon a time, a lit- 
tle lame boy went into the woods to 
play. 

Seen—While he was there he seen 
a fairy queen. 

Did—That sentence is not right. 

Knew—You cannot make a sentence 


| 
Per- | 
' 
} 
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Exercises for November Programs 


Thermometer 
By Lulu G. Parker 


Within his many-storied home 
Lives Mercury, a silver gnome. 


Gone—When he had gone to every in- | 

| teresting place— 

Done—and had done everything he 
liked, he lay down by a tree to rest. 

Did—Suddenly someone told him to 
wake up. He did so and saw his sister 
standing there. 
| . Knew—Then he knew he had been 
dreaming. 

(Known returns with Has.) 

Known—But he has known ever since 

just how beautiful the Fairy Queen is. 


bright : 
He lives up-stairs, right plain in sight, 
But when the winter weather comes, 
And cold wind round his glass house 
hums, 
Down to the lower floor he goes, 
Curled tight, so Frost can’t nip his toes. 
When to move down, and when tw rise, 
He knows; for he is weather-wise. 


When Dolly Was IIl 
By Mary Allan Stuart 


I had a dear dolly who had broken her 
head; 

I washed her and dressed her and put 
her to bed. 

But sleep she could not—the pain was 





Autumn Rain Song 


By Alice J. Cleator 


(Tune—‘“‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye."’) 


I 
Clitter, clatter, pitter, patter, 
Hear the Autumn rain; 
Clitter, clatter, pitter,. patter, 
On the windowpane. 


Chorus— So I pol to the stable and called u 
Falling, falling, calling, calling, the fad Pp 


Hark the Autumn rain. 
Its measures flow in music low 
Upon the windowpane. 
II 
Like the sound of fairy laughter 


To saddle old Proctor 
And ride for the doctor, 
And bring him back quickly before she 
was dead! 


Or the clink of glass, “O ho!” cried old Proctor, “what is 
Clinkle, clankle, tinkle, tankle, this I hear? 
An accident happened to our Dolly 


On the browning grass. 


Til 
O’er the city’s noisy humming, 
O’er the village gray, 
Hear the Autumn raindrops humming 
In a carol gay. 


dear? 
Then jump on my back and off he will 


y; 
There’s no one would do more for 
Dolly than I!” 
So with speed unabated 











Our New Liberty Bell 

















by yourself. Get someone to help 
you. : 
Has—Come here, Seen. We will 
help you. | 
Saw—While he was there he saw a 


fairy queen. 

Knew—As soon as he saw her lit- 
tle wand he knew she was a fairy. 

(Seen returns with Had and they 
hold the two cards together.) 

Seen—He had seen pictures of her 
in his story book. 

Done—She told him 
eyes and he done so. 

Went—No, no, you are wrong. 
Ask some of the big girls to help you. 

Gone—Help me, too. I can’t make 
a sentence alone. 

(Done and Gone both go and talk 
with big girls.) 

Did—I can make it right. She told 
him to close his eyes and he did so. 

Saw—When she saw his lame leg 
she touched it with her wand. 

(Gone returns with Have and they 
hold the two cards together.) 

Gone—Then she whispered to him, 
“When I have gone tap on the ground 
three times, then touch your knee and 
see what will happen.” 

(Done returns with Had.) 

Done—W nen he had done this he was 
surprised to see his leg grow big and 
strong. 

(Known is seen standing alone at the 
back of the stage.) 

Has—What is the matter, Known? 

Known—Oh, I can’t make a_sen- 
tence. Will you help me? 

(She then joins the big girls and 
those needing help.) 

Went—tThe little boy jumped up and 
went shouting and singing through the 
woods. 

Did—He did everything that boys 
like to do. 

(Gone and Done return with Had, 
who holds her card with each of the 


to close his 
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When summer days are warm and 
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He ran, while I waited, 
And soon at the door did the doctor ap- 
pear. : 


His serious air affected me quite, 
Then he opened his satchel and I had a 
sight 
Of plasters of all kinds and powders 
and pills, 
Enough to cure hundreds of dolls of 
their ills! 
He set to work fleetly 
And bound her head neatly. 
“Now,” said he, “let her quietly sleep 
for the night.” 


When the earliest dawn of the morrow 
I spied, 
I anxiously hurried to dear Dolly’s 
side. 
And what do you think? 
and smiled! 
My dearest, most beautiful, golden- 
haired child! 
I hugged and caressed her, 
In her best clothes I dressed her, 
— Proctor took both of us out for a 
ride. 


She sat up 


A Concert Exercise for First 
Graders 
By Dorothy C. Retsloff 
| Some noses (1) are flat and 
“snubby,” 





| 
| 
| 





Some are long (2) and thin (3). 

Some mouths are round (4) and rosy, 
They’re to put our dinners in. 

Some eyes are big (5) and snappy 
And some are squinty (6) — so. 

Ears (7) that are small and stingy 
Never hear well, you know. 

Each hand (8) has a set of fingers, 
There are four (9) on each, you 

see — 

Two thumbs (10) for good measure, 

Are handy as can be. 


ROSE VILLAR | Two legs (11) has everybody, 


Two feet (12) on which to walk, 
A head (13) just full of brainy 
stuff, 
That tells us how to talk. 


- Point to nose. 

. Measure long with hands. 
. Measure thin with hands. 
Make round with hands. 

Make eyes big. 

Squint. 

Point to ears. 

- Hold up hands. 

. Hold out fingers. 

. Hold up thumbs. 

. Point to legs. 

2. Point to feet. 

3. Put hands on head. 


non kone 


The Thanksgiving Spirit 
By Ella Mary Hart 


Father’s thankful ’cause his business 
Seemed to go so well this year; 

Mother’s glad we’ll have a turkey, 
Though the price is awful dear; 

Grandpa says he’s mighty thankful 
That his “pesky rheumatiz” 

Could be much more of a bother 
Than just now it really is. 

Grandma Brown is far more thankful 
Than mere words could ever tell 

That we’re going “home” Thanks- 

giving day— 

Alive and feeling well. 

“Why are you so thankful, Bobby?” 
Brother Joe asked me last night. 

Then he laughed because I told him— 
“Thankful for my appetite!” 


November 


A nurse with soft and tender touch 
Is gloomy-eyed November. 
She roams through wood and meadow 
lands, 
Where little flowers are peeping, 
She sings to them soft lullabies, 
And tucks them up for sleeping; 
She covers them with blanket white, 
With soft and fleecy lining— 
Then whispers, “Little flowers, good- 
night 
Till skies of spring are shining.” 
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| Pictures to Use in Studying “The Return of the Mayflower” 


(See pages 23 and 67 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 











We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons, There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Jamie Douglas 


Ii was in the days when Claverhouse 
Was scouring moor and glen, 

To change, with fire and bioody sword, 
The faith of Scottish men, 


They had made a covenant with the 
Lord 
Firm in their faith to bide, 
Nor break to Him their plighted word, 
Whatever might betide. 


The sun was well-nigh setting, 
When o’er the heather wild, 

And up the narrow mountain-path, 
Alone there walked a child. 


He was a bonny, blithesome lad, 
Sturdy and strong of limb— 
A father’s pride, a mother’s love, 
Were fast bound up in him. 


His bright blue eyes glanced fearless 
round, 
His step was firm and light; 
What was it underneath his plaid 
His little hands grasped tight? 


It was bannocks which, that very morn, 
His mother made with care, 

From out her scanty store of meal; 
And now, with many a prayer, 


Had sent by Jamie her ane boy, 
A trusty lad and brave, 

To good old Pastor Tammons Roy, 
Now hid in yonder cave. 


And for whom the bloody Claverhouse 
Had hunted long in vain, 
And swore they would not leave that 
glen 
Till old Tam Roy was slain. 


So Jamie Douglas went his way 
With heart that knew no fear; 

He turned the great curve in the rock, 
Nor dreamed that death was near. 


And there were bloody Claverhouse 
men, 
Who laughed aloud with glee, 
When trembling now within their 


power, 
The frightened child they see. 


He turns to flee, but all in vain, 
They drag him back apace 

To where their cruel leader stands, 
And set them face to face. 


The cakes concealed beneath his plaid 
Soon tell the story plain— 

“Tt is old Tam Roy the cakes are for,” 
Exclaimed the angry man. 


“Now guide me to his hiding place 
And I will let you go.” 
But Jamie shook his yellow curls, 


And stoutly answered—“No!” 


“T’ll drop you down the mountain-side, 
And there upon the stones 

The old gaunt wolf and carrion crow 
Shall battle for your bones.” 


And in his brawny, strong right hand 
He lifted up the child, 

And held him where the clefted rocks 
Formed a chasm deep and wild. 


So deep it was, the trees below 
Like stunted bushes seemed. 

Poor Jamie looked in frightened maze, 
It seemed some horrid dream. 


He looked up at the blue sky above, 
Then at the men near by; 

Had they no little boys at home, 
That they could let him die? 


But no one spoke and no one stirred, 
Or lifted hand to save 

Krom such a fearful, frightful death, 
The little lad so brave. 





“Tt is woeful deep,” he shuddering 
cried, 
“But oh! I canna tell, 
So drop me down then, if you will— 


It is nae so deep as hell!” 


A childish scream, a faint, dull sound, 
Oh! Jamie Douglas true, 

Long, long within that lonely cave 
Shall Tam Roy wait for you. 


Long for your welcome coming 
Waits the mother on the moor, ; 
And watches and calls, “Come, Jamie, 
lad,” 
Through the half-open door. 


No more adown the rocky path 
You come with fearless tread, 

Or, on moor or mountain, take 
The good man’s daily bread. 


But up in heaven the shining ones 
A wondrous story tell, 
Of a child snatched up from a rocky 
gulf 
That is nae so deep as hell. 


And there before the great white 
throne, 
Forever blessed and glad, 
His mother dear and old Tam Roy 
Shall meet their bonny lad. 


The Fountain 


Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 


Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary; 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 

Upward or downward 
Motion thy rest; 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 

Changed every moment, 
Ever the same; 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; 


Glorious fountain! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward like thee! 
James Russell Lowell. 


Leedle Yawcob Strauss 


I haf von funny leedle poy 
Vot gomes shust to my knee,— 

Der queerest schap, der createst rogue 
As efer you dit see. 

He runs, und schumps, und schmashes 

dings 

In all barts off der house. 

But vot off dot? He vas mine son, 
Mine leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


He gets der measels und der mumbs, 
Und eferyding dot’s oudt; 

He sbills mine glass off lager bier, 
Poots schnuff indo mine kraut; 

He fills mine pipe mit Limburg cheese— 
Dot vas der roughest chouse; 

I’d dake dot vrom no oder poy 
But leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


He dakes der milkban for a dhrum, 
Und euts mine eane in dwo 





To make der schticks to beat it mit— 
Mine cracious, dot vas drue! 

I dinks mine hed vas schplit abart 
He kicks oup sooch a touse; 

But nefer mind, der poys vas few 
Like dot young Yawcob Strauss. 


He asks me questions sooch as dese: 
Who baints mine nose so red? 
Who vos it cuts dot schmoodth blace 
oudt 
Vrom der hair ubon mine hed? 
Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der 
lamp 
Vene’er der glim I donse? 
How gan I all dese dings eggsblain 
To dot schmall Yawcob Strauss? 


I somedimes dink I schall go vild 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, 

Und vish vonce more I gould haf rest 
Und beaceful dimes enshoy. 

But ven he vas asleep in ped, 
So quiet as a mouse, 

I prays der Lord, “Dake anydings, 
But leaf dot Yawcob Strauss.” 

Charles F’. Adams. 


Life Leaves 


Is it worth while that we jostle a 
brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of 
life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 
In blackness of heart? that we war 
to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife! 


God pity us all as we jostle each other! 
God pardon us all for the triumphs 
we feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neath his 
load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart—words 
keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for 
weal. 


are 


Were it not well in this brief little 
journey 
On og the isthmus, down into the 
tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the 
plain— 
Man and man only makes war on his 
brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril 
and pain; 
Shamed by the beasts that go down 
on the plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to 
humble 
Some poor fellow-soldier down into 
the dust? 
God pity us all! 
tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a 


Time ere long will 


gust, 
Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
Joaquin Miller. 


A Day Well Spent 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the deeds that you have done, 

And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word that 
eased the heart of him that heard; 

One glance most kind, which felt like 
sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the livelong day 

You've eased no heart by yea or nay, 

If through it all you've nothing done that 
you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face, 

No act most small that helped some soul 
ana nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 





So Was I 


My name is Tommy, an’ I hates 
That feller of my sister Kate’s. 
He’s bigger’n I am an’ you see 
He’s sorter lookin’ down on me, 
An’ I resents it with a vim; 

I think I am just as good as him. 
He’s older, an’ he’s mighty fly, 

But he‘s a kid, an’ so am I. 


One time he came,—down by the gate, 
I guess it must have been awful late,— 
An’ Katie, she was there, an’ they 
Was feelin’ very nice and gay, 

An’ he was talkin’ all the while 

About her sweet an’ lovin’ smile, 

An’ everythin’ was as nice as pie, 
An’ they was there, an’ so was I. 


They didn’t see me, ’cause I slid 
Down underneath a bush, an’ hid, 

An’ he was sayin’ that his love 

Was greater’n all the stars above 

Up in the glorious heavens placed; 
An’ then his arms got ’round her waist, 
An’ clouds were floatin’ in the sky, 
An’ they was there, an’ so was I. 


I didn’t hear just all they said, 

But by an’ by my sister’s head 

Was droopin’ on his shoulder, an’ 

I seen him holdin’ Katie’s hand, 

An’ then he hugged her closer, some, 
An’ then I heerd a kiss—yum, yum; 
An’ Katie blushed an’ drew a sigh, 
An’ sorter coughed,—an’ so did I. 


An’ then that feller looked around 
An’ seed me there, down on the ground, 
An’—was he mad? well, betcher boots 
I gets right out of there an’ scoots. 
An’ he just left my sister Kate 
A-standin’ right there by the gate; 
An’ I seen blood was in his eye, 

An’ he runned fast—an’ so did I. 


I runned the very best I could, 

But he cotched up—I’s ’fraid he 
would— 

An’ then he said he’d teach me how 

To know my manners, he’d allow; 

An’ then he shaked me awful. Gee! 

He jest—he frashed the ground with 


me. 
An’ then he stopped it by and by, 
’Cause he was tired—an’ so was I. 


An’ then he went back to the gate 
An’ couldn’t find my sister Kate 
’Cause she went in to bed, while he 
Was runnin’ ’round an’ thumpin’ me. 
I got round in a shadder dim, 
An’ made a face, an’ guffed at him; 
An’ then the moon larfed, in the sky, 
’Cause he was there, an’ so was I. 
Joseph Bert Smiley. 


The Elm Tree 


The farmer stood by the carriage-house 
door, 

Studying with pride his homestead o’er. 

‘*T wish I had planted one more tree, 

Just here on this side, by the vines,’’ 
thought he. 


Then he brought to the spot that sweet 
spring day, * 

A young strong elm from over the way, 

And placed it there by the carriage-house 
door, - 

Just where it was needed’ so much be- 
fore. 


Lo, the years went by, till ninety were 
told— + 

One sows, nor reaps, ’tis the story old— 

When a farmer, young, stood by the 
door, 

Surveying with pride his domain o’er. 


Said he, ‘‘The most beautiful thing I see 

Is this grand, o’er-arching, old elm tree. 

Who planted it, boy? His name we must 
read 

In the loving thought, the loving deed.’”’ 
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‘OULD they know that twice-a-day the teeth 
and mouth must be thoroughly cleaned to 
keep them healthy? — 


Teach them the great importance of using a denti- 
frice that is free from strong chemicals—one that is 
safe and not a “cure-all;” one that does not scratch 
the enamel or membrane of the teeth, nor abrade 
the gums. Urge them to use a safe, efficient denti- 


frice that cleans—Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps aid many educators in 
stressing the subject of mouth hygiene in an inter- 
esting and impressive manner. Some teachers 


charge, once each school year, to you, a teacher. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7 
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Would YOUR pupils have to be shown— 
ot do they know? 


COLGATE’S Classroom Helps—FREE! 2 Sgn ae 


We will send this Educational Material, free of tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, and suggestions 
and instructions for using various methods, which P a 
add materially to the force of your teaching and (Sie 
the need of clean, clean, Clean Teeth to insure “ County 
The Classroom Helps consist of booklets, trial © Good Health. 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


“Huh! they don’t have to show ME 
how to brush with Colgate’s.” 


form “Good Health Clubs”— others keep a tooth- 
brushing “Honor Roll.” Such methods have proved 
successful—as is shown by the following excerpt y, 
from a teacher's letter: 


4 
“I shall be only too glad if I can be of the slightest y, “il 
service to you because you have done so much 
to make my “Good Health Club” a success. 7 Colgate & Co. 
“The children are paying more attention to 7 Dept. 7 
s - 7 199 Fulton St., N. Y 
keeping their teeth clean and the parents are Y 


taking them to dentists in greater numbers I am a teacher in the 
than ever before. Your tubes of dental cream wt sass donee, 
have encouraged them to work harder than f District N 
ever in order to win one.’ 

(Name on request.) Pa 


ny directcharge.... . scholars. 


Will you please send me, fre 
hool work only, Colgate’s Clas 


»r Member of School Board)... . 


Pa TOE s cekedercuseinedesceonsac : 


curate express or parcel post shipping address, stating 


Fd (Write here ac 


NOD oo ss pe eanaakes AnUaeRRuasebueesdanarss shéhehShees Cseeeed Sescegoeanses 
7 (This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
4 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication, Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
808 Fine Arts Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





November Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 
Getting on with the Boys and Girls 
HE effectiveness of a teacher is 
determined to a very large ex- 
tent by the way in which she gets 
on with her pupils. If the relationship 


is cordial and kindly and sympathetic, 
pupils will be happy in accepting the 
leadership and direction of the teacher. 


If, however, pupils look upon the 
teacher as being unfair, making de- 
mands that are arbitrary, insisting on 
certain things and standards which to 
the children seem without sense or 


reason, the boys and girls soon develop 
an antagonism which makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 


for the teacher to get even a small part 
of the results for which she is striving. 

The success of a teacher is affected 
also by the attitude of the parents 
whose children she teaches. Without 
intelligent co-operation of parents, and 
sympathetic appreciation of what the 
teacher is attempting to do, it is prac- 
tically impossible for the teacher to 
deal successfully with a considerable 
number of her pupils. 
alize the extent to which the attitude 
of the parents is determined by what 


the pupil says of her and the school | 
work she is doing, it becomes doubly | 


important that as a teacher she estab- 
lish the right sort of personal relation- 
ship between herself and the boys and 
girls. 

How can this be done? 


sets of rules nor a fixed procedure that 
insures the desired result. One or two 
suggestions may be given to point the 
way, but the teacher herself must de- 
termine how to adapt them to her own 
particular situation. 

In the first place, it is of highest im- 
portance that pupils come to under- 
stand that the school belongs to them 
and exists only to help them; that if 
there were no boys and girls there 
would be little need for schools or 
teachers or textbooks and whatever 
else makes up a school. When the pu- 
pils come to feel that the school really 
is theirs, they are more likely to be- 
come interested in making it a good 
school—perhaps the very best school 
anywhere around. When they have 


gained that interest it is relatively 
easy to show them that certain things 


When we re- | 


This is not | 
easy to answer because there are no | 


help and others hinder. It becomes 
quite obvious, for example, that gen- 
eral whispering interferes greatly with 
the school work that boys and girls 
have to do. It can be shown that whis- 
pering itself is not wrong, but that in 
so far as it interferes with the work of 
the school, it is wrong. Similarly, it 
is not difficult for boys and girls to 
apply the same test to anything else 
that may come up, and without serious 
difficulty decide whether it will aid or 
interfere with their school work. As 
pupils are given an opportunity to con- 
sider and pass upon problems and sit- 
uations affecting school discipline, the 
feeling that they are responsible for 
the kind of school they have grows, 
and there develops not only a willing- 
ness but a strong desire to do whatever 
they can to make the school the best it 
can possibly become. 

It will pay teachers to take pupils 
into their confidence, to be perfectly 
frank in discussing with them school 
successes and school failures, and to 
provide opportunity for them to par- 
ticipate in a large way in working out 
plans for making school a better place 
for all to do their work. For example, 
in a certain school, pupils permitted 
the room to become very untidy. Pieces 
| of paper were strewn on the floor; 
| pencil shavings were scattered every- 
| where; dirt from the outside had been 
| tracked in; the entire room appeared 
| not only untidy, but disorderly. The 
| 
| 





teacher stopped work and asked the 
pupils to consider the appearance of 
the room,—was it satisfactory and as 
| it should be? The pupils did not hesi- 
tate to point out and condemn the 
things that made the room unattractive 
and untidy. They pointed out not only 
the paper, pencil shavings and other 
dirt, but called attention to the fact 
| that the windows were not clean; that 
the shades looked bad because they 
were not evenly rolled up; that the 
|'shelves were disorderly; that the 
|blackboards had _ been _ carelessly 
erased; that chalk and chalk dust were 
on the floor. Of course the pupils 
were ready and eager to suggest how 
all of this could be remedied and the 
teacher wisely brought out the fact 
that keeping the room neat and clean 
was the responsibility of each member 
of the school community. It is not 
necessary to add that this procedure 
virtually solved this teacher’s prob- 
lem of proper ‘“schoolroom house- 
keeping.” 

In another instance the teacher was 
iat her wits’ end because the younger 
pupils were being mistreated and prac- 
tically crowded off the playground 
during recess and after school periods. 
When some of the little folks were in- 
jured, parents complained. Finally 
the situation became so serious that 
something had to be done. The teacher 
had her choice as to how to proceed. 
She might have lectured the young- 
sters, pointing out how unfair it was 
for the large pupils to impose on the 








smaller, and no doubt this course 
would have done some good. Instead, 
however, she read to the entire school 
a note which had been written by a 
parent, and raised the question whether 
the younger children had any rights at 
all on the playground. There was a 
pretty frank and full discussion of the 
subject—a large number of the pupils 
taking part in it. Of course it was 
agreed that the little folks did have 
rights and that these should be recog- 
nized. When the teacher finally raised 
the question of what should be done 
about it, it did not take the boys and 
girls very long to work out a plan 
which not only safeguarded the little 
folks on the playground but also pro- 
vided ample opportunity for the older 
children to play. 

It will be of interest to know that in 
this particular instance, several days 
after this discussion when one of the 
boys interfered with the play of some 
of the little folks, he was taken in hand 
by a group of his classmates and given 
to understand that if he didn’t live up 
to the school agreement he was likely 
to get into pretty serious trouble. 
This discussion actually led to a sharp 
fight on the grounds and resulted in 
the whole matter being thrashed out 
again in the school, finally settling the 
problem. 

The above illustrations tend to show 
a method of procedure in developing 
democracy in school discipline which 
many teachers have used successfully 
throughout this country. It is in di- 
rect contrast and diametrically opposed 
to the method that prevails quite gen- 
erally wherein the teacher in an arbi- 
trary manner sets up rules and con- 
trols her pupils without giving them 
opportunity for participation in school 
control or school management. 


Exchange 
The first, second, third and fourth 
grade pupils of Miss Gertrude M. 


Gatza, Webster School, Route 4, Bay 
City, Michigan, would like to corres- 
pond with pupils of the same grades in 
southern or western states, and also 
with those in South America, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Europe. 


The pupils of Miss Florence Street, 
White Bear, Minn., would like to cor- 
respond with fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils in other schools, especially 
those of Florida and other southern 
states. 


Letters 
Observing Thanksgiving 


I have observed Thanksgiving in a 
great many different ways since I start- 
ed teaching. However, I like this plan 
the best of any that I have tried and 
have found it very satisfactory and 
very little work. The year that I tried 
it I taught in a district in which the 
children were not very far advanced in 





their class work although they had 
had a good teacher for two years, so I 
decided not to spend too much time on 
a program. 

About three weeks before Thanksgiv- 
ing we set to work making cookbooks 
for the mothers. The book was made 
in the shape of a pumpkin and the cov- 
er was made of pumpkin-colored paper 
drawn to represent a pumpkin. On it 
was printed “A Thanksgiving Cook- 
book.” Writing paper was used for 
the inside and cut to fit the covers. On 
the first page was written “A Thanks- 
giving Menu.” On the following pages 
were recipes secured from the different 
mothers and copied during the penman- 
ship period. It really was an exchange 
of recipes and well liked by the mothers. 

In the meanwhile, much busy work 
was made ready by all the pupils. 
Charts of Indian and Pilgrim life, maps 
and other decorations connected with 
school work, were put around the 
room and on blackboard ledges for ex- 
hibits. Neatness and accuracy were en- 
couraged and all of it was as nice as 
could be. 

A week before Thanksgiving we 
wrote formal invitations to the parents 
to visit school the next Wednesday. 
We also planned to serve a lunch, bor- 
rowing a kerosene stove to heat coffee. 
At three o’clock classes were dismissed. 
The children then played games and 
the older people inspected the exhibi- 
tion. Later, with the assistance of my 
older pupils, I served the lunch. Each 
mother was presented with a copy of 
“A Thanksgiving Cookbook” as a sou- 
venir of the occasion—TImLpA GUL- 
BRANDSON, Minnesota. : 


The Drawing Lesson 


I was greatly discouraged last fall, 
when I came to my school, to find that 
no drawing had ever been taught, and 
when I tried to teach it the pupils not 
only did very poor work, but had ab- 
solutely no interest in it whatever. 

The following plan has proved very 
successful. Every Friday afternoon, 
immediately after recess, all the chil- 
dren pass to the board. The boards 
have been cleaned and chalk is dis- 
tributed, so all are ready to work at the 
same time. I generally give each a card 
to draw from, but to make it more in- 
teresting I vary it at times; for in- 


stance, I read a short poem and _ the 
children illustrate it. Stevenson’s 
“Where Go-The Boats?” beginning 


“Dark brown is the river” was very 
successful, as the very smallest chil- 
dren could understand it. At Christ- 
mas time they drew a Christmas tree. 
The time for drawing is limited to fif- 
teen minutes. When the time is up, the 
children sign their names, whether or 
not they are finished with their draw- 
ing. This makes the slow pupils work 
faster, and the rapid workers (who are 
generally the careless ones) work more 
(Continued on page 56) 
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New Columbia Records for 


Every teacher appreciates the value of phono- 
graph records that have been made specially for 
childrenin Kindergarten and LowerGrades. These 
eight double-disc records,’ thirty-two selections, 
were recorded under the direct supervision of the 
teachers in Kindergarten, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The selections have been used many times 
with groups of children, and care has been taken 
to have the tempo of the recordings the same as 
the tempo used with the children in their daily 
work. The music for Appreciation, Interpretation, 


(a) Berceuse nenrnmad (b) Berceuse, Opus 22, No. 3 (Kar- A-3093 

Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10 - 
(b) Andante Celebre, $1.00 

Opus 14, No. 2 (Beethoven) Played by Columbia Miniature Sabu! ‘ 


an 
(a) Minuet in G | (Excerpt) (Beethoven). 


(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin). 
(Grieg) 

(a) Minuet (E xc erpt) (Boccherini). 
(Thomas) 


(a) Lullaby (Movant) : 


(a) Soldiers’ March, “ “aust” 
“Nut-Cracker” (Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) 


Ps: (Bach-MacDowell) 


) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26 (Schumann). 

7 Reinecke) . 
(a) Gavotte, “Circus Renz” (Fliege). 
Opus 79 (De Koven) 


(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1. 
(b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1 (Koschat) 


(a) Idyll, Opus 11 (Koschat). 


(b) Morning Mood (Excerpt) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra —" 


(b) Cradle Song (Schubert) 
(a) Sleep Baby, Sleep. (b) Rock-a-bye Baby 


(a) Parting March, “Lepnore” (Excerpt) (Raff). 


(a) Minuet, “Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). 
Allegretto and Trio (Schubert). 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


Opus 40, No. 3 (Schubert) Pisy ed by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Trio, “March Heroiques,” Opus 40, No. 2 (Schubert). 


Marching, Band, Skipping, and Lullabies is justi- 
fed by the standard of quality, as well as by the 
appeal to the children in their present experiences. 
The selections are short because a child’s interest 
is not held for a long period. The few instruments 
used in the recordings give a volume of tone loud 
enough for the ordinary class-room, but at no time 
is the music exciting or confusing. 





Kindergarten and Primary Grades 





A booklet describing the use of these records 
will be sent, free, upon request. 
The list of records follows : 
Teachers wha are unable to 


these or any other s« 





Columbia dealers may send orders d: 
to Educational Department, Colu 


7 } . ] 
hool records trom i 


rect 
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(b) Etude, 


icational tie partm 
ig, New Ye 


$1.00 


Woolworth Buildi 





Clip this coupon and mail today 


10-in. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPAS 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





Opus 75, No. 4 (L. Schyttg) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


(a) March from Opus 17, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance March, 


(b) Allegretto, “March Heroiques,” FE -3099 
a. 3100 


“Christmas Tree” (Gade) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10-in 
(a) March from Opus 40, No. 5 (Schubert). (b) Soldiers’ March SI ‘00 
(Schubert) . = Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


Litergture as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request 
Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





Sr SSS Sn 


Please send me the fo ng literat 
(Check subdjec 


Children’s Record List 
Educational Record Catalog 
Literature and Music 


Musical Measurement Manual 


Grafonola Catalog (J 
Name eveece 
Town 

State 


Grade 


(b) Andantino, “ og orem $1.00 Graphophone Company, [Voolworth 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra , itt ae Bie Wik Hie 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestr: i yng 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra $1.00 
(Excerpt) (Gounod). (b) March, ‘| 3096 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10-in. 
(b) March ( Ex| $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(b) With Castanets 
Played by Columbia-Miniature Orchestra — 
(b) Gavotte, “La Mignonne,” $1 00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra , 
(b) Swiss Maid 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra ‘ein 
-in 








slowly, as they have to stand quietly at 
their places until the fifteen minutes of 
the lesson period is up. Then, at my 
word, they walk slowly around the 
room. This gives them a chance to see 
one another’s work, which creates great 
interest and competition. What child is 


not ashamed to show his _ fellow- 
students a poor drawing? After they 
have taken their seats, they have a 


chance to express their opinion as 
which is the best drawing, and proud is 
the child who is so honored as to have 
his work pronounced “best.” 

Of course, we have drawing on paper 
also, but the board work is the favor- 
ite with them all. I am really surprised 
it the progress they have made; if you 
could see how eager they are when the 
drawing period comes, you would try 
this plan for good  results.—EFFIE 
SANDSTROM, Minnesota. 


Three Hints 


To prevent dirty desks we play “rob- 
Every few days I stop suddenly 
near the close of the session and say 
“Hands up.” Every youngster puts his 
hands up except the front row children, 
who search their respective aisles for 
disordered desks. Each row having 
perfect desks is praised, and the chil- 
dren love this game. 

Device for word drill—We call this 
“Marching to Jerusalem.” Words that 
need special drill are put in columns 
on the board.—The children form a 
line. Leader gives first word and the 
next child gives the next word and so 
on down the line. If a pupil loses the 
place he takes his seat, each child try- 
ing to stay longest in the line. This is 

fine drill for concentration. Pupils 


her.” 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—o»inued tom races 


| spired to do work to correspond. An 
excellent furniture polish can be made 
of equal parts of turpentine, linseed oil 
and vinegar, but it is usually easier 
and cheaper to buy a bottle already pre- 
pared. Kerosene will do, if nothing else 
is available. A gallon of floor oil will 
lessen dust and the amount of sweep- 
ing and scrubbing necessary, as well as 
improve the appearance of the room. 
Use the oil hot, and put it on with a 
woolen rag. If there are sash curtains, 
keep them crisp and clean or else dis- 
card them. There is nothing more 
detrimental to the appearance of the 
room than grimy curtains. A box of 
stove polish and the effort to apply it 
will not cost much, and will produce a 
pleasing effect. Wear old gloves and fill 
the underside of the fingernails with 
soap before applying the polish. Last, 
but not least, take down all decorations 
as soon as they become soiled or out of 
season. A bedraggled Santa Claus does 
not harmonize with the brightness of 
September days, but such incongruities 
are not infrequently seen. 

When the foregoing suggestions have 
been carried out (and these do not com- 
prise the whole list of things-that can 
be done) the board is an unusual one 
that will not respond to all reasonable 
requests for reimbursement, other ma- 
terials, and yes, even an increase in sal- 
ary. I know, for I speak from experi- 
ence.—E. A. K., South Dakota. 


Oatmeal Paper Borders 


I teach (in the city schools) a grade 
in which the pupils are from seven to 
nine years of age. My pupils and I have 
discovered a very good use of oatmeal 
paper in the schoolroom. 





march around and around my _ desk, 
which is near the beard where the 
words are written. 

\ busy work device for November— 
Save all your corrugated paper. I have 
cardboard patterns of log houses. | 
Children draw around the pattern on | 
the corrugated paper, cut and paste on | 
white mounting paper. This makes a | 
fine model of a log house.—MARGERY 
GRISWOLD, Vermont. 


“Fix Up” 

The buildings of too many rural 
schools have a shabby, down-at-the- 
heel look. This presents not only a bad 
appearance to passers-by, but has a 
most depressing influence upon pupils 
and teacher. 

For this shabby condition, the teacher 
usually blames the school board and the 

chool board, in turn, may cast asper- 
ions upon the teacher’s carefulness. 
In truth, the blame should be shared by 
hoth parties. Teachers say that the 
hoard will provide nothing, and many 
school boards claim that no matter how 
often they fix things the average 
teacher makes no effort to keep them 
up. In making this claim, the board is 
too often justified. But there are few 
hoards that will not do their share if 
the teacher takes the initiative by going 
to work on her own responsibility and 
howing that she is capable of keeping 
things in good condition. 

A hammer, a handful of nails and a 
few screws will work wonders. The 
hinge off the gate, the loose board on 
the fence and the swinging coal-house 
door can be set right in a very few 
minutes. A rake and a few hours’ work 
will transform the yard. A wet rag 
will remove marks from the wall. Pay 
especial attention to the toilets. 

Inside, more can be done with even 
more apparent results. A can of liquid 
slating will immensely improve the 
blackboards. Have the  slating thin, 
and put on two or three coats, allowing 
several days between the coats for dry- 
ing, and then wait a few days after the 
last coat is put on before using the 
board. A cake of Bon Ami or similar 
cleanser will last at least a year to keep 
window glass and casings clean. A can 
of varnish, if the furniture is very bad- 
ly scratched, and then a judicious use 
of furniture polish, will make the desks 


We cut the paper in strips about twelve 


| inches wide, and as long as the _ black- 





board wall, pasting it to the board at 
both ends and in the middle; thus form- 
ing an excellent border. On this we 
paste cuttings by the pupils to illustrate 
reading, language, and nature lessons. 
For example, at Easter time the draw- 
ings and cuttings, growing out of the 
seasonal lessons, are chickens, rabbits, 
birds, and budding and blossoming trees. 
For our last Easter border we used pale 
green paper on which the children pasted 
their little chickens of varying sizes and 
positions, also their bunnies. At this 
time we were having lessons upon the 
developing trees which we were study- 
ing from our classroom windows. The 
outcome of these lessons was that cut- 
tings of trees in the various stages of 
their growth were interspersed among 
the chickens and rabbits. A few yellow-, 
white-, and red-flowered bushes, also 
seen from the window, were cut and 
placed to give distance to the picture. 
The children discovered sixty-seven 
words for spelling from the names of 
the objects upon the border. These 
words, written in their copy-books, were 
for reference for assigned seat work. 
The border, besides brightening the 
room and giving us words for our spell- 
ing lessons, lent itself to both oral and 
written compositions. 

In November we had a snow-white 
border upon which we pasted cuttings of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their log cabin. 
The children sketched many stumps of 
trees from which the cabin was built. 
These cuttings and sketches grew out of 
the reading, language, and history les- 
sons. 

In December our border was a dark 
brown ground with cuttings of pine and 
cedar trees. A little soft white chalk 


made the snowy effect so requisite to a | 


Christmas picture. 
Our Japanese reading lessons gave us 
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cuttings of little people in colored ki- 
monos, with bright parasols. The lan- 
guage lessons upon the Japanese customs 
also furnished interesting illustrations 
and cuttings, the whole forming a most 
attractive border. The outcome from 
the reading and language lessons on 
Indians made a border which appealed 
strongly to the boys. 

I have found that this co-operative 
work has added greater interest and zest 
to the reading, language, and spelling 
than any device I have ever tried. It 
has developed initiative efforts among 
the pupils, to a surprising extent. They 
have pleased me with their bright, help- 
ful plans for the arrangement of the cut- 
tings to produce desired effects. The 
work also develops the creative and con- 
structive activity so natural to the 
young child. They watch their efforts 
grow into an interesting and attractive 
result. The pride and happiness in their 
faces, as they bring their parents in to 
see the pictures, make the teacher's 
efforts and guidance well worth while. 
—L. S. Cook, Maryland. 


A Clever Device for Teaching Geog- 
raphy Definitions 


I have been teaching geography to 
my smaller pupils in a way that might 
be interesting to some other teacher. 

The two hands held open we let 
represent continents, the space around 
them water. Then by almost touching 
the thumbs, a strait is formed, and by 
bringing the thumbs entirely together 
an isthmus is made. 

The ends of the first finger and the 
thumb touching form a lake, and the tip 
of the finger of the other hand forms 
a small island. 

Then by using one hand only, the 
thumb is a peninsula, the space between 
the thumb and hand is a gulf or bay, and 
the tip of the middle finger is a cape or 
promontory. The hand flat on the desk 
represents a plain, and with the knuck- 
les slightly raised, a hill is formed. 
Then by raising the hand on the finger- 
tips and wrist we make mountains. 
By doubling the fingers under the hand 
and raising the wrist we form a 
plateau. 

The children’s belts represent the 
equator, their spines the axis of the 
earth and their heads and feet the 
poles. From this little drill the chil- 
dren have learned the definitions very 
quickly and have enjoyed the novelty. 
ELSIE ANDERSON, Colorado. 


A “One Cent” Program 


In 1918 we had many little folks in the 
first three grades who were unable to 
bring their membership quarters for the 
Junior Red Cross. We therefore decided 
to have a ‘‘One Cent Progressive Pro- 
gram.’’ [The idea of this program may 
easily be adapted to any occasion. ] 

The program started at 2:30, in the 
first grade room. There, about eighty 
mothers who had paid one cent at the 
door saw the first number of the program, 
It was a little dramatization showing 
Betsy Ross making the first flag. The 
visitors then went to the second and third 
grade room, paid their cent and saw the 
second number. It was a flag drill by 
the children of the entire room dressed 
as Red Cross nurses and as’ soldiers. 
After the drill a college yell for the Jun- 
ior Red Cross was given with enthusiasm 
by the children. ‘The fourth grade and 
kindergarten had several good numbers, 
but one of the most interesting was a 
picturesque drill by little nurses and sol- 
diers (with paper caps). During the 
drill they sang ‘‘Red Cross Nurses and 
Brave Soldier Boys’’ (found in the Jan- 
uary, 1918, number of ‘‘Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans’’. In the meantime 
the audience had been constantly grow- 
ing. When it was time for the fifth grade 
entertainment we saw that it would be 
impossible to crowd them all into the 
room. As it was 3:30 we all marched up 
to the High School Assembly Room. 
There the fifth grade gave a short play 
entitled ‘‘ Liberty’s Helpers.’’ Thesixth 
grade gave a beautiful little dramatiza- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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These two letters were received almost the same day. They typify 
the two classes of teachers—those who are protected by the T. C. U. 


and those who are not. 


What Others Are Saying 
All Over the U. S. A. 


Jessie L. Wilson, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“I take pleasure in commending the fairness and 
promptness of the T. C. U. This is the second 
claim that they have settled with me and both 
times the settlements were made within one week 
and without one quibble.” 


H. J. Rogers, Marion, Ill., writes: “Please ac- 
cept my thanks for your promptness in settlement 
of my sick benefit claim. I mailed my claim on 
March 13th and received your letter, allowing my 
claim .without a word of protest, letter being 
dated March 17th. Letter was also accompanied 
by your check, which certainly came in good 
place. Your prompiness in settlement surpasses 
anything in the line of health insurance that I 
know of. I will with pleasure speak a good word 
for the T. C. U. any time.” 


Mrs. G. Z. R. Melton, Pharr, Texas, writes: 
“The T. C. U. is so prompt and businesslike in all 
their dealings that it is a pleasure to do business 
with them. I can’t say enough in their favor.” 


For The Small Sum 


Mabel C. Sterling, Trenton, N. J., writes: “I 
was surprised and pleased to receive so promptly 
a check for my illness of grippe and neuritis. It 
helps tremendously in these days of H. C. L. to 
know the T. C. U. is back of us when we are suf- 
fering—back of us financially and sympathetic- 
ally.” 


Ethel Ann Baker, Elgin, Ore., writes: “I was 
very delightfully surprised with the promptness, 
fairness, and lack of red-tape in the dealings of 
the T. C. U. It is all unbelievably simple and Oh, 
such a comfort to one! In these days of high 
prices it is hard enough to make ends meet, with- 
out sickness. I wouldn’t be without the protection 
of the T. C. U. for any consideration.” 


M. E. Layman, Mt. Morris, Mich., writes: “I 
want to thank the T. C. U. for their promptness 
in sending a check for my recent illness. It was 
a great help to me as the Board of Education 
which employs me deducts from a teacher's salary 
for even a half day’s absence.” 


of Less Than a Nickel a Day, 


the T. C. U. will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured, 
‘preventing your savings from being swept away for medical expenses. 

Thousands of teachers all over America have found freedom from worry through enrollment in the T. C. U. 
Every teacher in America should enroll and share its protection. 
and mail the coupon for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 622 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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What T.¢.U. Will Do For You 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you you will be paid $11.67 a week when 
are disabled by sickness or accident. (It 

pays for days—weeks—or months—whether salary is stopped. Thisinsures your in- 

your salary continues or not: for injury, for come. Regular policy pays for quaran- 

twelve months from date of disability; for tine after first week; special policy pays 

sickness that confines you to the house, for for one or more days of quarantine. 

six months.) This will help you to pay your 

doctor and your nurse, and other bills which ‘ , 

come with sickness or injuries. No benefits you may receive the following instead 

paid unless attended by physician at least of monthly indemnity if you prefer, 

once a week. and make request within ten days: 








you will be paid $25.00 a month for a pe- Broken Arm, above elbow - $ 85.00 
riod ofillness that doesnot confineyouto Broken Arm,belowelbow - - 50.00 
the house but keeps you from your work, Broken Leg - - = 100.00 
and requires medical attention at least once Broken Knee-cap : - 75.00 


Broken Collar-bone : 50.00 


each week. This wil pa our board whil 2 - 
a te tebe Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or 


you get welland strong. You will not have 


to overtax your strength by returning to Wrist : : 60.00 
work before you should. Dislocated Ankle - - ~ 60.00 
2 ; Dislocated Knee . - 35.00 

OPERATION Benefits wil! be paid you in Surgeon bills for minor accidents 
addition to other benefits after your not to exceed - - - 11.67 


policy has been maintained in continuous 


force for one year. ]™ pays for accidental loss of 


Abscess, Boil, Felon . - - $ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - 5 00 Inthe Annual increase lasurance afler 
ee a Tonsils - - 10.00 First Year For Five Years Fifth Year 
ronchotomy,Laryngotomy - - 15.00 ; 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, —_ Hand —- —- bors 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 ae ee rood pe 
¥ Both Feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in Both Eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
monthly sick benefits for two months One Hand 500.00 50.00 750.00 
whea you are confined in an established One Foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
hospital. One Eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 





If you have not already done so, fill out 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 622 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials, 


NGG ccs cccccecccccccccccoccccces cosces coccoccocesetacecepeccocecooscoesesess eesase 


Address... s00.00+ 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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Purpose and Value of Mental 
Tests 
(Continued from page 19 
published in 1906, they were not re- 
ported in this country until two years 
later. A member of the staff of the 
great colony for the feeble-minded at 
Vineland, New Jersey, while studying 
the methods of similar institutions 
abroad, stumbled upon the Binet-Simon 
scales. She was so impressed that she 
brought the material back with her and 
proceeded to try it out in the Vineland 
institution; but its importance was not 





widely recognized in this country until 
still later. 

One drawback to the immediate adop- 
tion of the material in this country was 
the fact that it was in the French lan- 
guage, and depended for its use on a 
certain knowledge of French life and 
customs. The work of adapting and 
amplifying the scales for use in the 
United States was chiefly done by Dr. 
Lewis Terman, professor of education 
at Stanford University, who named his 


of the material is now used in this 
country. 

It was not long before psychologists 
began to see that since the measure- 
ment of school children was so valuable, 
it would be equally useful to be able to 
measure the intelligence of adults. 
Similar scales have therefore been de- 
veloped, until we are now able to 
measure the mentality of anyone from 
the hopeless imbecile to the man of ex- 
ceptional mental ability. The chief 





work the Stanford revision of the 
Binet tests. It is in this form that most 


stimulus to experiment and _ develop- 
ment in this latter field came through 
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the war. Army men saw very readily 
that it would be of great value to be 
able to measure the intelligence of the 
men in their commands, and assign 
them to such places as they were most 
competent to fill. Tests were accord- 
ingly devised which enabled the army 
psychologists to weed out the mentally 
unfit, to select men of superior ability 
for high offices, and in general to avoid 
wherever possible the putting of square 
pegs in round holes. 

This same method will doubtless be 
followed by business houses. Instead 
of engaging employees on the basis of 
personal appearance, letters of recom- 
mendation, or the ability to pass an en- 
trance examination of some kind, the 
new additions to a staff or force will be 
required to perform standard mental 
tests, and their selection for work will 
be based wholly on the results. Police- 
men, firemen, clerks, stenographers— 
and perhaps schoolteachers, also!—will 
be selected on an intelligence basis. 

Columbia University has already 
adopted this method in part, at least, in 
admitting freshmen. As I said earlier, 
the decision rests on the ability to learn, 
rather than on the ability to remember. 
Emphasis is placed not upon what has 
been acquired in the preparatory 
school, but on what may be acquired in 
tne university. 

People who are not familiar with 
mental tests usually ask if a great deal 
does not depend on the previous educa- 
tion, training, observation and practice 
of the subject. The answer is that the 
material has been so selected that edu- 
cation makes very little difference in 
the result. The best score ever made in 
the army work at Camp Sherman, 
where 80,000 men were examined, was 
made by a young man who had gone to 
work as a grocery clerk after leaving 
the eighth grade. Tests that have 
been made in the schoolroom show the 
same thing. Ability to answer the 
questions, or to perform the tasks re- 
quired, does not depend on previous in- 
struction, or on memory, but on the 
ability to think, to reason, and to judge. 

Now what effect will all this have on 
school work, and why should teachers 
be expected to know about it? In the first 
place, it will ultimately change our 
present system of grading, and even 
more our system of promotion. It will 
make the advancement of each pupil 
dependent on what he can do, rather 
than on what he can remember. It will 
enable us, in the schoolroom as well as 
in the business and commercial world, 
to avoid an enormous amount of waste 
which comes through expecting people 
to do things which are beyond their 
ability. It will avoid the putting of 
round pegs in square holes. It will en- 
able us to dispose of the so-called mis- 
fit child. 

The most important thing it will do, 
however, is to insure justice for both 
the supernormal and the _ subnormal 
child. In the one case, it will enable 
us to put the bright child where he can 
do the best work. It will enable us to 
classify him on the basis of ability 
rather than age. In the other, it will 
save us from the folly of scolding the 
dull pupil for failure to perform tasks 
which are beyond his ability. What a 
tragic thing it is to see a pupil re- 
proved, kept after school, or even pun- 
ished outright, for failure to do some 
work which it is beyond his power to 
perform! I look for the time when 
every pupil in every school will be giv- 
en mental tests at regular intervals, 
and when his grading, his promotion, 
and his reports will all be based on the 
results shown. Meanwhile, teachers 
should do all they can to advance the 
day by knowing about these tests, by 
studying them, and by pleading for 
their introduction in all schools. There 
may be some opposition at first, as 
there is to everything new, but this will 
soon vanish if the matter is explained 
in its true light. It is essential, of 
course, that the tests be given univer- 
sally, and not to any selected group. 
It is equally essential that the public 
be made to understand that these tests 
are scientific and accurate, and that 
they measure mental stature almost as 
definitely as the foot rule now measures 
physical stature. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO RUTH 


T was Spring on the campus! Fairies 
had come and suddenly spread over 
the gray buildings and brown lawns 
a mystic net interwoven of green and 
gold, of fragrance and sunlight, of bird 
twitterings and happy young voices. 

But there was no Spring in the heart of 
@ slender, dark-eyed girl crossing the 
uadrangle. Her sombre expression caught 
the eyes of a friend. 

“Cheer up, Ruthie! Maybe it’s not so 
bad as you think,” laughed this_rosy- 
cheeked maiden, slipping her arm in Ruth’s. 
But there was no answering raillery. 


“Dot, what’s the use of it all?” pas- 


sionately burst out Ruth. Dot looked 
startled. 

‘I’m going to ve up—quit college! 
I’m young, alive—I don’t want to grind 
away three more dull years!” 

“Why—gracious me!—college is just 


the place where one can have good times!” 
began Dorothy. 

“You know it is not—for us!” Ruth 
repressed her almost sternly. ‘‘Let’s be 
frank, for once. You and I don’t have 
good times. We just study and go to 
poky lectures and slip into the back seats 
at concerts so no one will notice our 
clothes, and study some more and go to 


classes. And that’s all. No, I’m going 
to stop! I'll go to the city next year and 
work. Maybe I can save some money.” 


“For what?’ asked Dot, ready for any 
revelation now. 


“For clothes! Of course! What do you 
suppose I’m haranguing about?’ jerked 
out Ruth. “Did you think I meant for a 
cemetery lot? hough I might as well 
be d-dead!’”” She turned her head away 
quickly as Dot squeezed her arm in si- 
lence. ‘I w-wouldn’t care if I could have 
just one new Spring suit—I wouldn’t ask 
for many clothes!” 

“Oh,’”” murmured Dot, knowingly. For 
a couple were approaching—a tall, laugh- 
ing boy with an attractive girl who wore 
jauntily a pretty Spring costume. She 
greeted Ruth and Dorothy pleasantly, but 
a bit patronizingly. 

“Why, hello Ruth!’ exclaimed the boy. 
“Say, I had a letter from home yesterday. 
Want to hear the news?” 

“I—I haven’t time now.” 
on, dragging Dot with her. 

“Why won’t you let Alex talk to you?” 
reproached Dot. ‘‘He’s a dear—and about 
the most popular boy in the University.” 

“In my old blue suit—and Grace Morri- 
son all togged out?” demanded Ruth icily. 
“A lovely contrast!” 

“She isn’t as pretty as you,” declared 
Dot with warmth. But Ruth’s gloom was 
compliment-proof. 

“Well, goodbye, I’m going upstairs to 
study,” she said as they reached their 
boarding place. In her room at last, the 
books lay untouched. She was wistfully 
recalling a moonlight night last August 
when she and Alex had planned to spend 
this Spring together. 

They were from the same little town 
and for years Alex had sent her wonder- 
ful valentines and deserted his fine, big 
home on the hill to spend evenings in 
Ruth’s rather thread-bare little sitting 
room, where her school-teacher father and 
dear mother made him welcome. But in 
Millersville it had been different! There 
every one loved the Allisons—clothes didn’t 
count. At college they did, it seemed. 


“I don’t think all those pretty, happy 
sorority girls are snobs,’’ Ruth told her- 
self gloomily. “It’s just that I’m strange 
—they don’t know me and my plain 
clothes make me awkward and shy.’ 


And it certainly was not Alex’s fault— 
he had tried his loyal best to take her into 
the circle where his good looks, good 
clothes and car had quickly placed 
him. But after one or two unhappy even- 
ings, when Ruth had suffered agonies in 
her plain white srasenting frock, among 
butterfly girls in tulle and silk, she had 
refused his invitations. Finally, cut by 
her refusals, he had ceased to see her. 


‘T don’t care!’ muttered Ruth. And to 
me A she flung herself on the couch and 
so — 


Ruth hurried 


Saturday, Ruth’s Aunt Susanna ran 
down from the city to see her. 

“She’s wonderful!” Ruth told Dot. 
“Uncle Harvey lost his money three years 
ago but she manages to dress even better 
than before. She’s so clever!” 


Aunt Susanna proved chic and fashion- 
able—and wise. She attended lectures, 
visited classes, and eyed Ruth critically. 


“Where are the parties and athletic 
events and such?’ she suggested. “I 
thought college nowadays was one glad 
dream for you young folks.” 

“Not for me,” said Ruth shortly. 

“Well, well, I must look into this when 
cae come to visit me in June,’ and Aunt 

usanna deftly turned the subject. 


College dragged out to the year’s end. 
Ruth declared she was not coming back. 


“Dad and mother will be disappointed,”’ 
she told Dot. “They have scraped and 
saved for years so I might go to college. 
But the college they remember was differ- 
ent—all plain living and high thinking. 
I want a little froth in my life, too. Isn’t 
it funny? In Millersville I thought a hun- 
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“Where in the world did you get that beautiful costume ?” 


dred dollars a year would be an ample 
clothes allowance! But after I got a coat 
and this blue serge suit and a ready-made 
blue silk there was nothing left.’ 


Dot heard little from her that Summer. 
A mysterious card came in June bearing 
the word “Eureka!’’ Then one in August, 
“Meet me at the train in September,” 
which Dot did one crisp Fall morning. 


“Where is Ruth?” she was wondering 
as passengers filed off the train, not rec- 
ognizing a smart, slender figure in a blue 
traveling dress whose tailored touches and 
good lines simply cried ‘Style!’ Then 
Ruth hugged her. 

“You dear, to come back!” cried Dot. 
“Why how stunning you look—and how 
happy!’”’ Yes, Ruth was more than pretty, 
she was beautiful now! Some miracle had 
touched her. 


Alex rushed up to her just then. “So 
glad to see you,” he cried. He had been 
in the West all summer. 


“How dar-er-dandy you look,” he rushed 
on, a little confused. There was a little 
confident air about Ruth now that held 
him off! But it certainly was fascinating! 


“Our frat gives a little reception tomor- 
row night,” he hesitated. “May I come for 
you?” And Ruth smiled acceptance. 


After lunch two trunks came for Ruth, 
much to Dot’s amazement. Last year one 
small one had sufficed. 

‘T’m dying to know what’s in them,” Dot 
said. ‘May I see? I scent a surprise— 
you seem so mysterious!”’ 


At once Ruth unlocked one. Then she 
drew from its tissue paper wrappings a 
miracle of a visiting costume, soft chiffon 
velvet, a lovely taupe color, Frenchily set 
off by a tiny vest of gold and pink bro- 
cade. With this went a taupe georgette 
blouse, beaded in gold, pink and old blue. 


‘Where in the world did you get that 
beautiful costume?’ Dot was wide-eyed 
now. “It’s too lovely to wear, almost!” 


Ruth smiled, then lifted out an evening 
dress, crimson silk covered with petal-like 
tiers of tulle, ranging from rose to flame 
color, shoulder-strapped with tiny hand- 
made satin roses. 

“Ruthie Alison, you don’t mean that 
dream of a gown is yours? Didn't you get 
Miss Vanderbilt’s trunk by mistake?’ 


Not answering, Ruth took out another 
party dress, with panniers and quaint 


peasant bodice. ‘‘Corn color! The color 
oe said you should wear!” exclaimed 
‘ot. 


“Here is my _ favorite,” smiled Ruth 
calmly, displaying a dainty creation of 
cream-colored satin and silver lace. Dot 
gasped again, “Pinch me—am I still on 
earth?” she whispered. “Three party 
frocks! Surely there can be nothing 
more!” 


But there was—a blue silk “for Sun- 
days,”” exquisitely braided and faintly 
touched with scarlet; an intricately draped 
printed voile, all misty grays and laven- 
ders with a violet girdle; a smart brown 
serge sailor suit and an even smarter 
checked woolen frock with clever flare 
pockets and tiny leather belt, Dot, lying 
on the couch in pretended exhaustion, sat 
up. 

“Has a long-lost uncle returned from 
Klondike? Or did your father strike oil 
in the backyard?” 

Still the mysterious, mischievous smile, 
as Ruth took out a crisp linen and a 
demure sashed gingham. 


“Just one more, except for shirtwaists 
and such.”’ 


“One more’’ proved a wonderful evening 
coat, aero blue with white marabou collar. 


Then Ruth sat down and faced her 
friend. 

“No, I didn’t rob a bank or find a pot 
of gold,’’ she began. ‘“‘And I didn’t ex- 
ceed my clothes allowance of $100." Dot 
turned frightened eyes on her—something 
had surely affected Ruth’s brain! 


“Honestly! I'll prove it by this expense 
account. Taupe velvet, brocade and georg- 
ette, $28 (I plunged on that costume). 
Tulle for party gown $6.50. The founda- 
tion (don’t laugh!) was an old red silk 
cover for our square piano, laid away and 
forgotten. 


“The evening coat was mother’s long- 
ago party cape, aided by a few yards of 
marabou. The corn-color silk was an old 
dress of hers. And do you recognize the 
braided taffeta?” 

“Not your last year’s best dress!’’ 

Ruth nodded. “The other party dress 
contains three and a half yards of crepe 
satin and three of silver lace, at a totai 
cost of $21.70.” 

“Don’t dare analyze that compound of 
moonlight and mystery!’’ commanded Dot. 


“The serge traveling dress was last 


year’s suit, the checked wool a made-Ddvyer, ~ 


too. 

“But who made them? Has a Fifth Ave- 
nue modiste adopted you?” 

“Why, JI did!’’ came the astounding 
reply. 

“You!”" was all Dot could utter. 

“Yes. You see, Aunt Susanna told me 
her secret. She learned to sew wonder- 
fully right at home, and she insisted that 


could, too. And I did! Why, after 
only four lessons I made some dear ‘un- 
dies,’ two waists and this crepe kimona! 
Then I made over that checked wool hor- 


ror Miss Simms, the Millersville dress- 


maker, had evolved. Don’t you like it 


“It’s wonderful! But tell me, how did 
you learn all this at home. Who taught 
you? I'm breathless to know!” 


“Why, the Woman’s Institute, of course. 
I was soon able to make really elaborate 
things, so I took a trip to the city and 
copied some models from a_ fashionable 
shop. Dad and mother were wild with de- 
light. They had guessed my unhappiness. 
Soon I made some darling clothes for sev- 
eral kiddies at home and earned enough 
for slippers and boots. During Christmas 
vacation I’ve promised to help on a bridal 
trousseau—and earn my Spring suit!” 


“Do you think I could learn to sew, 
too?’”’ Dot's voice was unsteady now and 
Ruth knew that underneath her friend’s 


saucy manner all the while had been the 


hurt a normal girl feels when wearing 
shabby clothes. 

“Learn!"’ exclaimed Ruth. ‘Why, you 
couldn’t help learning! The text books 
seem to foresee and answer every possible 
question, The pictures are simply mar- 


velous and the teachers take just as per- 
sonal an interest in your work as they do 
here in the college classrooms! 

“It isn’t necessary to know anything at 
all about sewing—the instruction is so 
complete! And the course can easily be 
completed in a few months by studying an 
hour or two a day. You see it makes no 
difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is by mail. And it is no dis- 


advantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish, and just when it is convenient 

“I know that the Woman’s Institute has 


really made me more capable than most 
professional dressmakers—after just these 
few months of study at home!” 

“Well, you won't be able to keep Alex 
away now,” said Dot meaningly. Ruth's 
eyes grew dreamy. She saw herself in the 
moonlight-and-mystery gown, queening it 
among his frat friends, while he watched 
her jealously, or in the velvet one on the 
way to a sorority tea, dainty, aristocratic, 


every inch a lady of his own world. She 
saw herself in the rose-and-flame dress 
which turned her into a vivid, glowing 
Sypsy, transformed her lips to scarlet pet 
als and eyes to deep dark pools of allure 
ment, listening to an ardent question. And 
she knew her dream was really a prophecy! 
For a sequel to Ruth’s story peep into 


@ sorority house the following Spring. 
There are Ruth and Dorothy in a group 


of girls. They had “joined” in the Fall. 
“And it should have been a_ year 
earlier!’”” exclaimed one girl. ‘But we 


never would have known what darlings you 
two are had we not been attracted first by 
your delightful clothes! Clothes really 
are a sign-post to one’s character. What 
are you going to do this Summer, Ruth?’ 

‘IT won't tell,”’ she laughed. “But just 
you girls bring back all the feathers and 
scraps of velvet you can!’’ 

“T know,” said one wise maiden, ‘the 
Woman’s Institute teaches millinery, too. 
Going to make us some bridesmaids’ hats, 
Ruthie?” And Ruth’s blush was no denial. 

What happened to Ruth can happen to 
you. More than 70,000 women and girls 
in city, town and country have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman's Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 


gation by return mail—the full story of 
this great school that has brought the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be 


true, and the joy of being independent in 
a successful business, to women and girls 
all over the world. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-L, Scranton, Pa. 

Flease send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 

OHome Dressmaking 

OProfessional Dressmaking 


OMillinery 
Cooking 


Cee eee ewe ee seas eeeeeeereeee eeeereeee 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Make This 


See how teeth glisten then 


All statements approved by authorities 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge that you try this 
method. Then let your own teeth show 
you what it means to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is that 
viscous coat you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The old meth- 
ods of brushing do not end it. So, despite 
all care, tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. And nearly all teeth brushed 
in old ways are coated more or less. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


Acts in five ways 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The alkalinity of the saliva is mul- 
tiplied also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 

With every application, Pepsodent com- 
bats the teeth’s great enemies in new and 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 941, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to. 








Only one tube toa family 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Test 


food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
And that disease has become alarming in 
extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat this film. For five years the 
methods have been carefully watched and 
proved. Now leading dentists everywhere 
advise them. 

These methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. Millions now 
know it and employ it. Wherever you 
look the results are seen in glistening 
teeth today. 


efficient ways. To millions it is bringing 
cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. 

This test will be a revelation. Make it 
now. Cut out the coupon so you won’t 
forget. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 
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ember, I do not want any of your money. The house is FREE. 
Pres., Home Builders Club, Dept: 694, Bata’ Luss 





tWILL BUY THELOT 
This means just FREE 
what it says, Idon’t 
want yourmoney. This isatrue offer 
and I Positively mean what I say. I 
give the hi d if you + 
own a lot,I willarrange forthe lot for you. 
? is is your chance to free a — 
the landlord’s clutches. 
mame and address quick gerabie i sere 
‘iE full oa and plans of the home. 


PAY ME NOTHING 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Two-Minute Physical Drill 
(Continued from page 26) 


viduality. One would think that in 
music and drawing at least children 
could express themselves untrammelled, 
and find relief from dullness and de- 
pression. Do they 

Why do aiden say that they hate 
school? Why is there such enthusiasm 
for Friday at three, and holidays? Is 
there not anything we can do to make 
the public schools as enjoyable as the 
private schools? Educationally we are 
paying for the self-suppression prac- 
tised by our Puritan ancestors. We are 
just beginning to realize the tremen- 
dous force that mind has over body, to 
appreciate that joy is a definite, con- 
structive, healing force. 





By Some of Us, for All of Us 


(Continued from page 36) 


First Thanksgiving Day.” The teach- 
er’s father made a short address. The 
children entertained with Thanksgiv- 
ing songs, recitations, dialogues, etc. 
At twelve o’clock all adjourned for 
dinner—and such a feast! Surely no 
neighborhood ever had more reason to 
give thanks for a bountiful harvest, 
nor was there ever one more thankful 
and happy. Under a warm sunny sky 
the dinner was spread on the ground 
south of the building. At this feast 
were no strangers but one big com- 
munity family. 

The afternoon was spent in singing 
old familiar songs and in speech mak- 
ing. The expressions evoked by the 
occasion from these kind, sincere, hos- 
pitable people were worthy and touch- 
ing. In all respects, it was a mem- 
orable “first Thanksgiving Day.” 





“Project,” “Problem,” “Motive,” 


“Interest” 
(Continued from page 18) 


ways and means for pupils to engage in 
undertakings that seem to them to 
have real value, and to guide them in 
solving the problems which arise in 
performing their tasks. She need not 
think much about motive or interest if 
she can keep her pupils working on 
projects that appeal to them. The 
term “project” is here employed to 
cover both intellectual and motor tasks. 
Arithmetical or historical projects may 
be just as real and make just as strong 
an appeal to a pupil as making a kite, 
or a coop for his chickens, or a desk 
for the teacher. 


SOME teachers whom the writer has 

observed seem to be taking a very 
superficial view of “projects.” One 
such teacher recently had her children 
tear up paper into fine bits and then 
“plant” it in rows on the floor, as corn. 
Then they went through the imaginary 
movements of hoeing the corn and of 
cutting and husking it. When asked 
why she required her pupils to spend 
their time in this way the teacher re- 
plied, “They are developing their 
imagination.” There is still a good 
deal of time wasted in the schools in 
“developing imagination.” Let it be 
granted that imagination can be devel- 
oped by such work as has been 
described. Of what service will it be to 
any pupil? It will harm more than it 
will help him if he goes far in it, be- 
cause he will come to substitute imag- 
inary corn for real corn, imaginary 
hoeing for real hoeing, imaginary husk- 
ing for real husking. There are indi- 
viduals who cannot distinguish be- 
tween real and fantastic activities, and 
they are hindered rather than helped in 
dealing with the world. Imagination 
that is not grounded in real activities 
is worse than useless. 

There is still in vogue among us a 
false psychology that leads teachers to 
try to develop mental functions or in- 
stincts without regard to the way in 
which they will be employed. One 
hears a good deal about developing the 

“creative instinct” or the “collective 
instinct,” and soon. Now, if there are 
such instincts vag A will be developed 
exactly along the lines of the individu- 
al’s activities. If he collects stamps, 
for example, he will develop a stamp- 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


IS series is made up largely of standard Gomien 
in general demand in the schools, They 

adapted for the upper grades and High Schools a 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
Introduction aNd NOES ....cececeeeecececccceees 18¢e 


-_ 


3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
Introduction, MOteS.......cscccssccesecccececces 18¢ 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines |2ec 
7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biograpbicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12c 
9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch,introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1c 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected eae: with 
notes aNd OULIINES ... ......ceeee coeeeeee ere Pi 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems s with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12c 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
MOSES, OBTIMES. .cccecccccvcccess. censsepedcee: se 12¢ 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12e 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 
plete with motes .......cccccccccccccccccccccces 18c 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 
WERK MORES. ..ccccccccceccccccc-cocccees seteceece 18¢e 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people,.........se08 18c 
2 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tion and stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 12¢ 
2? Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
BRE VOGRDUIALT . oocccccesccccccccccccccscccesoee 30c 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, duper vidine Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study ; comments and vocabulary... 18¢c 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Gupervio. 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.............seeees 24c 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch, nu- 

merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 

criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 

most wg edition published for class study. 

Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 

lege, “Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 

vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.............. 30c 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.... .48ce 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graplicalsketch, the reign and Character of ames 
V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High Wobael. 
Dansville, N. Y....cccccccccscccscccccsccccveccs 30c 
Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Hellig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of peg Bible purely from the literary view- 
point.. Vepebbrecccccgacvcesccocdarcceetocsas 18c 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 


_ 


a 


iug most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages..........scsseeees 30c 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph. D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania’ State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
school PEE cccstvsbeitesssccessdbsane’ condensed 24c 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D. 
LL. D. Uniform with No. 41..........ceeseeeee 24¢ 
45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. Within- 
troduction, —— pad questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., D. Uniform with No. 4124e 
As You Like on Shakespeare. With intro. 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph. D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 41 .....ccceccceccccceeeesees 24c 
Hamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction,notes 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 24ce 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold ae 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom. 176 pages... 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Eeewions 
ery egg hae Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edw: A. Parker, POUs adacweanee 12¢c 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the pe addresses from 
these famous debates. ited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., L1.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OE BOTT 6 0.0.0:000000000000006-seccses. cp-eeccecie 24c 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 12c 
67 Democracy and the War. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’saddress 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’’ Fine text for classesin Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supp*tementary 
Reading in Grades and High anes Heavy pa- 
Per COVETS. 162 PATES.........csceeeccccccececes 24c 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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SA VERY teacher and instructor knows the Underwood—the standard of 
2 , Notes’ visible -writers—a_ typewriter representing the highest type of sim- 
From Recent plicity and durability. Thousands of teachers throughout America 
Teachers’ Letters are using Underwoods today, that they bought from us. 
parerurly satisted with ~=©6 L Will send youon TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a high-grade Visible Writing Underwood, 
h derwood No. 4 T. ¥ . : gr 18 
writer. Tooke tieanew  €Xactly as illustrated and described—with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Juiy7ist -LWO Color Ribbon, Water-proof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book 
assure you it is just as adver that teaches you to operate any Underwood in ONE DAY. I will back the machine I 
machine is giving good satiate SENG you With a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price I will quote you is 
en Oahelata, Okia.,July 2th LESS than the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the time you get it. 
on am bighly plesstd Word'and its «©. Low can TRY it, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every way—send it back at my expense. 
splendid appearance. Mr. Shipman, y is 
aiprecsemarand nit ator Make Your Work Easier—Earn Cost of an Underwood Ina Month 
purchaser. . F, Hausman, 
After Naigmont, Nebr. July ith = You can easily write your reports, correspondence and school work on an Underwood. You have TEN 
machine is doing as well aswhentI DJAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you can, without obligation, write all you like and see how 
hased it. G. C. Stohlman. b 
“428 W. 82nd St. helpful an Underwood is. You can make money typing manuscript, scenarios, correspondence for 
After 18 nonthe of bard’ service'my Others. You can prepare articles, stories, photoplays, yourself, but publishers demand them type- 
machine is as good as when Isecured © written, Remember, my price is low and you can easily earn twice its cost while still buying a machine. 
tory. N. A. Price. 
Fs, mony Ufbant Jone 10h 25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 250,000 Customers 
anceorwork.  W.T.Hames. I mention my long experience and number of customers because I want every reader of this paper to 
Itis as goa recline, Mo.. July 18th | ~—_ have full confidence in my institution, and any statements made. Iam the largest typewriter rebuilder 
ever used and would recommend it jn the world, handling Underwoods only, obtaining all machines and also parts direct from the 


to fe Ralph Crystal. - 
ii Underwood Company. Don’t confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 


I Double the Life of an Underwood 


I put each machine through a process I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart, 
rebuilt from top to bottom. Frame is re-enameled, bright parts re-nickled. All parts unfit for 
further service are discarded and replaced by brand new parts, purchased from the Underwood 
Company. Each machine is equipped with New Type, New Platen, New Ribbon Vibrator, Front 
Scale, Feed Roll, Ribbon, Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses,: Rubber Feet, ete. Expert 
mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any mechanical typewriter test. 


My Five Year Guarantee—10 Days’ Free Trial r 


I personally stand back of every machine re-built in my factory with a Written Five Year Guarantee of Service. P 
I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated and described herewith. You don’t even e 
have to buy the machine at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, if you RS 
conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write like new, you may return it and | e 0 
will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 9 S 
& 
Mail coupon or post card today Ps 


| Buy On Easy ‘Terms for special low price and terms. ‘ we 


& 


My Other?Plan Brings Underwood FREE .¢ 3°, 


‘ 
os jm ~ A new plan—our AGENCY PLAN. It has proven wonderfully successful in a” o° 
helping teachers obtain a machine. Sign coupon below for details, You are ° PS Y 
not asked to do any soliciting or canvassing for orders. You simply become 4 rCaN 

a part of our nation-wide organization and co-operate with us in an easy & fog SP 
Remember—our plans are PROVEN-—you can surely get your es 


<i - =~ Ganeues Free in this way. Send name and address today and learn s £ 4 
about offer No. 87. fou SS 
~ 
Mail Coupon Today—No Obligation Fs ie 9 
Get my low price, rental and easy payment terms, learn about © AS ge 
Agency Plan. I do business direct—no middleman’s profits. & w 9 
® Sign the coupon for all details. Pd 4 = 
, be 
Ask for Offer No. 87 oS Ye 
o ry > oe a 
E. W. S. Shipman, President ye ng c < ; 
Typewriter Emporium - $ Py 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Sti te Interest 
imulate | 

among your pupils by putting in your 
school one of these simple, accurate 
machines, which will turn out fresh, 
clean copies of drawings, posters, school 
songs—anything that can be typewrit- 
ten, handwritten, drawn or ruled—on 
any size or style of paper from a 3x5 
inch card to an 8%x16 inch paper—at 
the rate of about 75 copies a minute. 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


can be used to advantage by any school 
grade. It will make beautiful, clear 
prints of picture cut-outs, outlines for 
color cards and posters, patterns for 
mechanical toys, copies of poems and 
songs (including the music), school 
plays—all without trouble and almost 
without cost. 


A Child Can Operate It 


The Rotospeed is the simplest stencil 
duplicator made, yet it does anything 
that any other duplicator can do. One 
of the children can operate it. Simply 
write or draw the form on stencil paper, 
attach to the machine and turn the han- 
dle. That’s all there is to it. 


Only One Model, $43.50 Complete 


The price includes all necessary equip- 
ment for printing typewritten, hand- 
written, drawn or ruled work. There 
are no accessories to buy—and no high- 
er priced models. 


Free Trial to Teachers 


We will send on free trial to any teach- 
er a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator and 
full equipment. Use it. Try it out at 
our expense and prove to yourself that 
you need it in your school work. We 
will also send samples of work used 
successfully by other 
schools. The Rotospeed 
will pay for itself in a 
few weeks by the actual 
saving of time and ma- 
terials, and will prove a 
very profitable in- 
vestment by in- 
creasing inspiration 
and initiativeamong 
the students. Mail 
the coupon now. 


'/ The Rotospeed 
Company, 
440 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


























The Rotospeed Company 
440 E, Third St., Dayton, 0. 


Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, details of your free 
trial offer, descriptive booklet, 
and samples of school work 
printed on the Rotospeed. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


collecting activity and nothing else. If 
his creative instinct is exercised in 
blowing soap bubbles, he will develop 
soap-bubbling activity and nothing 
else. And so on throughout the entire 
list. The individual’s abilities are de- 
termined precisely by what he does; 
and what he has not done he cannot do. 
The sooner we accept this principle 
completely and work it out practically 
in all school work the better it will be 
for the individual, for society, and also 
for the teacher. 


Grammar Grade Composition 
(Continued from page 28) 


of composition work. But the careful 
and specific wording of the assignment 
will bring out the use of any given 
class of word, thereby attaching some 
human interest to what would other- 
wise be merely a list of classified 
words. For instance, the topic “Why 
we moved the hospital” gives a reason 
for the use of words of noise or sound; 
while the topic “Noises I heard from 
my hospital window” would result in a 
mere schedule of sounds. In the ear- 
lier stages of the work, a sentence 
showing the effect upon spectator or 
actor will lend interest to the classified 
list of words. 

To fix the attention upon any one 
given sense, it may be necessary to 
word the assignment so that it will 
practically shut out the other senses. 
For instance, to concentrate on words 
of sound, make the assignment cover 
some such occurrence as this. If you 
blindfolded your brother and stuffed 
his ears with cotton and took him to a 
strange and noisy place, there remov- 
ing the cotton from his ears, would he 
have any way of knowing the kind of 
place he was in? Let the price of his 
release be his ability to tell you the 
kind of place he is in, and how he 
reached his conclusion. His decision 
will give a reason for the many words 
of sound and feeling which he uses. 

Or suppose by some magic power 
you could waken George Washington 
in the middle of the night in a second- 
story room in a modern home where a 
party is just breaking up and the 
guests leaving in their cars. Let the 
distinguished listener describe what an 
automobile is as indicated by the 
sounds heard through his bedroom 
window. 


Teaching Children to Think 


Fractions 
(Continued from page 22) 


taught to add and subtract orally the 
fractions already studied without any 
reference to “common denominator” or 
“reduction.” Let the necessity for a 
common denominator develop gradually 
as the children work, and do not name 
it such until it has been used for some 
time. We first add and subtract ob- 
jectively by means of the squares, fold- 
ed paper, divided lines, or other devices, 
fractions having the same denominator, 
as (+ 4M=%=%; %¥+-5%=%=1; 4—K= 
2%4=%. This kind of work will not take 
long and we soon proceed to such exam- 
plesas 4+4%=—3. With the diagram be- 
fore them the children will see immedi- 
ately that the sum is 3%. We gradually in- 
crease the difficulty of the work, carrying 
along the subtraction simultaneously 
with the addition, but we should not com- 
plicate it with any technical terms or the 
ordinary patter that usually accompanies 
the teaching of fractions. In such an 
example as %4+%4=1%2, it won’t be dif- 
ficult for the children to discover that 
this result is equal to 1542, since it is 
obvious from the diagram that 142 con- 
stitutes a whole thing. 

Multiplication of fractions by in- 
tegers, integers by fractions and frac- 
tions by fractions, can also be easily 
developed graphically in the same in- 
formal way. 2x3, or % taken twice 
out of two circles, is clearly 1% circles; 
3% of 12 squares are evidently 9 squares; 
while % of of a line divided both into 
halves and fourths is plainly % of the 
whole line. 

In division we lead the children 
thoroughly to understand the’ meaning 
of the process—to find how many times 
one number is contained in another 
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Ohe 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 


(Books for higher grades in preparation) 








Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., Ph.D., 
Principal Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND 


Price 12 Cents per Copy 


© are the initial books of a new series of Primers and Readers, 








prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of whom are 

experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet all the re- 
quirements of standard courses of study, employing method and material of 
such compelling interest that all teachers of primary pupils will find them a 
desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 


If used as a basal text, Books One and Two will furnish the necessary fun- 
damentals for the first year’s work. If used as Supplementary Readers, 
they offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system; and 
in either case, the second book being entirely new to the pupil his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if the material were all in one volume. 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and 
action being adapted from well known rhymes and stories relating to child 
life and activities. The common idioms of a child’s conversation, also the 
easiest initial blends are developed, as well as common words that a first 




















Speci lilustration from Happy Hour Readers 


grade pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continu- 
ous reading. 


The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for each grade 
from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully graded, beautifully illustrat- 
ed, and embracing features of absorbing interest to the teacher and pupils. 
The first impression is that they are beautiful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will easily develop an ability to read and a 
love for reading. 

They are convenient, economical and sanitary in form, bound in paper of 
great strength and durability and printed in type properly adapted to the 
age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely 
illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to 
the attractiveness of the books, and not only holds the interest of the child, 
but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of 
the school course will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents be- 
cause it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books to the pupils frequent- 
ly at a minimum cost. It will be equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on 
for further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 

The price is 12c per volume, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred, 
carriage prepaid. 

Send a trial order or write for further information to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from “ 
herthe charm of girlhood \ 
beauty. It will show how 


plasters, » steane, ves ‘ctrape, vibrators *tpeauty” treatments 


SA) fo eaa a 
wi 
S275 CLS nw heat stones 


Beauty Exercises 


which semeve lines and “crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fi Es 3 give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift u; g corners 3f the 
mouth; and clear up be te or sallow skins. It 
wil show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
en ot facial will work won- 

oa ale ig epee oe bo Fae 


‘Results Guaranteed 


Write for this a og» hich h 
a dato being beck the Boe frm to the fo facial 
muscles tissues ona 


to the skin. Write today. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1142 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
























Send Me Your Hair ¢ 


and Feathers 


ay and feathers as oy payment on @ 
new, high class tg grote toilet — =i 
cles, perfumes, ostric! eathers, co wi 
etc. Cet something you need for = . 
thing yo you are not pualee, Write for 
er and Beauty 


Suieches $2.50. your 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 414, 





a Ot 4 


39 W. Adams St.. Chicago 





BUY CANDY DIRECT 
FLAG FREE 


CREAMS, best to be 


A $2.0 had; and a large silk 


finish American Flag, postpaid, all for xs 


LOCKE CANDY CO., 2105 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


box of DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE 








Gessseses 


FREE: 


One of our Latest 
\ Books of Different 

Styles in Ladies’ 
“ Wearing Ap- 
parel sent to 
you on request. 


/ When ordering our 
latest book, Order 
One of Our SENSA- 
TIONAL BARGAINS! 


| Here We Offer You 
















(> made of good 
i standard quality 

\ percale of picked 
patterns that will 


Risieemth ‘Sat Sash 
“Belt as pictured. 


} Ass’t Colors: 
4 i] Lights or Blues, 
fancy designs. 
Sizes: Small, 
pesees f medium or large. 
Gusranted to satisfy you or else YOUR MONEY 
Sent Parcel Fast ~Prepai to Your mae $ 
Catalogue No: 6A100. 
Take a of this GREAT OFFE ER 


$1.49 


© ‘een ‘@ Co. 
. Dept. M86. 
2039-2041 Ogden Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a | 





COUPON 
I. LUSTMAN & CO., Dept. M86, 
2039-2041 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed please find $............for which mail me pre- 
paid the latest Creation Dress-Apron and Style Book. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


number or how many times one frac- | 


tion is contained in another. 3+ 
simply means that we are to find out 
how many %’s there are in 3 whole 
things. With the use of three similar 
diagrams what could be simpler for the 
children to see than there are 12 fourths 
in 3, and that, therefore, 3+%=12? Or 
that three oranges divided into quarters 
yield 12 quarters or fourths? %~+\% 
means that we are to find how many 
14’s there are in 3%. What child so lack- 
ing in arithmetical ability at this stage 
of the work as not to be able to solve 
this example by seeing right through it 
without any need for formal rule? Of 
course, if a line or square were divided 
into both fourths and eighths, % would 
at once appear as 6g; that is, there are 6 
eighths in % ; YK +%e—6. 

Space is insufficient for further elab- 
oration of this graphic and objective 
method of teaching fractions. A wide- 
awake teacher will utilize many ways 
and means, in keeping with the spirit 
of the work, for developing fraction 
concepts, that cannot be mentioned 
here. She should be conscious of the 
fact that this is the way the race 
learned fractions—by working with 
material things, with no highly devel- 
oped nomenclature to obstruct the clear 
view of the elemental concepts and re- 
lations; that the method is in accord- 
ance with one of the great principles 
of education as enunciated by Herbert 
Spencer: that in learning we should 
proceed from the empirical, the cut-and- 
try method, to the rational. Accept- 
ance of this principle will deter a 
teacher in taking up a new topic from 
plunging into the midst of things with 
definitions, rules, and generalizations 
that the race took two-score centuries in 
formulating. 

How much more illuminating to the 
child’s mind is such procedure than 
the ordinary mechanical manipulation 
of written symbols, with only a vague 
idea of the meaning of the processes, 
and the accompanying misunderstood 
jargon about numerators, denominat- 
ors, terms, reductions, and common 
denominators! By use of the ob- 
jective method the children’s minds 
are kept constantly upon the idea 
and not upon the form. With 
such a_ preliminary treatment of 
fractions in the fourth grade, the chil- 
dren, having circumvented the symbol 
and having made off with “the thing 
signified,” will be ready for the formal 
treatment of the topic in the fifth 
grade. Only on such a foundation is it 
wise to build. 


Some years ago, Dr. Wm. A. Mc- 
Keever of Kansas University conceived 
the idea of offering a prize of $1000 to 
the best city in Kansas in which to rear 
a family. After more than 80 cities 
had competed for a year or more for 
the honor, the first place went to Win- 
field, a community of about 6000 people. 
Now, Shawnee, Oklahoma, becomes the 
leader for that state, and is offering 
$2500 to the city which will score high- 
est as a place for children by Novem- 
ber, 1921. A regular 10-point score 
sheet will become the basis of this cam- 
paign, which has already attracted 
wide attention. 





When one considers that the increase 
of economic wealth, which is industrial 
production, can in the last analysis only 
be provided for by the growth of intel- 
lectual capacity, which is education, the 
realization must follow that eventually, 
and at no very distant time, the teaching 
profession will regain its rightful pres- 
tige and will be free from many of its 
temporary handicaps. — President Hop- 
kins, Dartmouth College. 


Speak clearly, if you speak at all, 
Carve every word before you let it fall. 
—Holmes. 





U. S. WANTS TEACHERS 
$135 to $195 ,; MONTH 


All teachers should try the Falf U. 8. Government 
eeenianrees. Thousands of permanent, life, osi- 
be filled at from $1600 to $2300: The; 
short hours and ann’ vacations, an full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. D239, Rochester, N. Y., for scheduleshowing 
all ocemination dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giving many 
examination questions, which will sent free 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FREE 


Coupon Brings this 
‘175 Page Jewelry Book 
From the World's Largest 
Mail Order Jewelers 


Just your name and address on 
the coupon brings you this big 175- 
page jewelry book from Baird- 
North Co.—the world’s largest 
mail order jewelers. It is filled 
with choice offerings in Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 
Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine Cutlery, 
Hand Bags and Novelties. All goods are 
sold direct to user at money-saving 
_ brices and on money-back guarantee. 









No. 754.4 Ladies’ Rag, 
ment, also mirror. An extra fine 
Gu aaranteedogivg excellant gervice 634 


* Crepe Grain Cowhide Rag, 
lined with fine — moire silk, Has splendi 
change com 


fedecp ok 


. wide at bottom. Special price $7.50. 





No. 501A. Man’s Watch, 15 iS jowsie. Nickel 
plate case. Radium figures and A — 
special value. Really a semackenie watch f. 
the price. Special price $8.00. 

v 








with ame- 
t ery hand Splendid 
value at our price, $1.00. 
‘No. 708A. Pair of dainty 


satin lingerie pins in neat gift 
box furnished in either pink or blue 
satin. Just what 
any woman 
wants. Makes 

retty gift 
and inexpensive 


Price 50c. 





Jewelry Book 


values is a safe 


Deal with Baird-North 


manufacturing industry. Your nameand address 
on the coupon or a postal brings this big book 
Free and Postpaid—send TODAY. 


Baird-North Co. 


Established 1895 Capital $1,000,000 
760 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 





4 City 





gives you such 
jewelry to select from. 


Save Money on Jewelry 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

Prove for yourself that you can save 
money by dealing with the old, time-tried, 
reliable house of Baird-North Co. Order 
any article shown here and, 
if not completely satisfied, 
your money will be promptly 
refunded. This great business 
was built on the principle of 
saving money forits customers 
and we challenge the world to 
show such values as we offer 
in our catalog. These —— 
saving prices are naturally 
made possible by our immense 

volume of sales-and our low 
selling cost. Prove our values 
easily by going through the 
catalog page by page. 
the oa sell themselves. 


made. 


This big book ns its 10,000 money-saving 
ide to jewelry buying. 
Co.—world’s 


/ Address 







A House With 25 Years’ 
Experience to Serve You 
Every article you order from Baird- 
North was selected be 
the value is guarante 
for you to buy jewelry at haphazard 
when a house like this places at your 
service the knowledge gained through 
years of buying and selling—and refunds 
ou are not. satisfied. 
on the watch for new 
and exclusive Sealens and can always 
give you articles out of the ordinary. 


10,000 Articles to 
Choose From 
These articles shown here suggest but 
faintly the great range of selection 
given by this book. Every article is a 
real bargain in the best jewelry for the 


mone 
find 


our money, if 
e are constantly 


offered in America. 


We let 





No. 756A. Genuine Pigskin Leather Bill Fold 
with calfskin leather facing. Well sewed. Splendidly 
Has one large concealed bill compartment, two 
other pockets, and transparent front pocket for pass 
or photo. Size 8%x4¢ open. Price, 


Send NOW for FREE / 





an expert and 
No need at all 


ousands of others in the Baird- 
North Jewelry Book—a reall 
zling array of the most artistic designs 
in every kind of jewelry, all priced to 
give you the utmost for your money. 
Don’t postpone sending for this book which 
a wide variety of choice 


$1.00. 


ae ae Gaps eee cine ae ame a 


/ BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
760 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Please send me, Free, without 
/ obligation of any kind, your big 175- 
largestmail order jewelry house— / page Jewelry Book containing more 
established more than 25 years. Buy —_ than 10,000 articles. 

Providence, the heart of the jewelry / 


/ UMN eoisaé caciccacsiectace deataaasateiiiecteeianta ‘ 
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And you will 


daz- 


No. G1i0A. 10 
karat gold soft 
collar pin. One of the 

jaird-North sp« wea 
values. Price $1.50. 
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Play- Purpose 


Let your boy use these care- 
free hours which come only in 
childhood in constructive pleasure 
that will develop his fingers for 
skillful work in after life. 

DON’T LET YOUR BOY 

GROW UP ALL THUMBS 


How many men you know who 
are clumsy—their hands always 
seem to be in the way—and it is 
all a matter of the early training 
of the fingers. 


Sec eae Give your boy a 


BARLOW KNIFE aid WHITTLERS Kir 


It will afford him more real fun than anything else you can think of, and at 


the same time be of immense benefit in developing his fingers. 


Russell Whittlers’ Kits 


are on sale at hardware and 
epartment stores 


Price Complete, $1.00 


To stimulate interest in the art of 
whittling 

$250 IN CASH PRIZES 
will be awarded by the Joun RussE.u 
CuTtery Co., for the fifteen best 
examples of whittling done by boys 
with an ordinary pocket knife. This 
contest is open to every boy in the 
land. There will be gold, silver and 
bronze medals too! 
ASK YOUR DEALER about this 
big whittling contest and the Russell 
Whittlers’ Club—Your boy will want 
to join both. 


(JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY (0. 


Green River Works, Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Progressive Educators 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


E. Main Street 





Rochester, N. Y. 





The New Teaching Tool 
By Edwin H. Reeder 
Assistant Director, Instructional Section, Community 
Motion Picture Bureau 


OTION pictures in the schools 
have come to stay. School jour- 
nals are full of advertisements 

for projectors and motion picture serv- 
ice; teachers’ conventions are holding 
meetings to discuss visual education; 
new school buildings are being 
equipped with machines and booths. It 
is consistent with the spirit of progress 
in modern education that such a valu- 
able new teaching device should com- 
mand so much attention. But a note 
of warning should be sounded in this 
heydey of excitement if the propo- 
nents of visual education are to avoid a 
reaction, alike inimical to themselves 
and to progress in education. The mo- 
tion picture is not an end but a means. 
It is not a royal road to knowledge. It 
is merely a teaching tool. 

The tool is impotent in itself; it must 
be wisely used to be of service. You 
would consider a man a fit subject for 
admission to an insane asylum who 
would buy a saw, hammer and plane 
lay them before a pile of lumber an 
then say, “Now produce a chair for 
me.” Is it any less absurd to take pic- 
tures, show them to a child and expect 
that the finished product—a mental 
grasp of a subject—will be gained 
from mere looking? 

Is then the motion picture in itself 
impotent? Come with me into the ed- 
itorial projection room of an educa- 
tional motion picture company. Pic- 
tures are being shown upon the screen. 
There are no titles in the pictures. 
Where were they taken? What are 
the people doing? Why do they dress 
in those queer clothes? A thousand 
questions arise in our minds. Do the 
pictures educate? No, they merely 
confuse. But let us talk a minute to 
the editor. He has the information 
about these pictures before him, and 
is planning how he will impart it in 
the titles. He answers our questions, 
and now the pictures mean something. 
Why? Because he has given us a 
basis for their interpretation, and they 
have now really entered into our 
thought processes. 

This suggests the first point of at- 
tack in taking the motion picture seri- 
ously. The leaders in education must 
insist that the pictures which are to 
be shown in their school systems con- 
tain titles that mean something to the 
children, and offer them a real basis 
for interpretation. Let us remember 
that when the child sits in the darkened 
room and watches the pictures on the 
screen, he has entered a new and un- 
familiar world, a world of bygone 
ages, of romance or of strange scenes 
and people. Unless the titles offer 
him information of the sort he under- 
stands, it would be better for him not 
to see the pictures at all; for mental 
confusion or, worse yet, totally wrong 
impressions will be the result. 

ut when the titles are well written 
and the film is sent to the school for 
presentation, the task of taking it seri- 
ously is not finished; indeed it is but 
well started. The responsibility now 
shifts from the motion picture com- 
pany to the teacher. In the first place, 
she should insist that explicit and de- 
tailed information concerning the sub- 
ject matter of the picture be furnished 
to her. A synopsis of forty or fifty 
words is not enough; she should have 


a detailed account of the scenes and | 


their meaning. Then several days be- 
fore the presentation of the film, she 
should prepare her pupils for it. Prob- 
lem or project teaching is now coming 
into its own as a method of approach, 
and the teacher, knowing the subject 
matter of the film, can guide the class 
in the selection of a problem which the 
motion picture will aid the class in 
solving. This problem should be so in- 
teresting and so full of meaning for 
the children that it will be kept in mind 
during the showing of the pictures. 
The scenes as they appear on the 
screen are then not merely isolated 
facts; they are factors in the solution 
of the problem and, as such, are indel- 
ibly impressed on the mind. 

Still the responsibility of the teacher 


(Continued on page 77) 
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\To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds,depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
- itis good for young and old. 


35c at your druggist’s 





i 


PISO'’S 
for Coughs & Colds 


5 GOOD $1 
MAGAZINES 
Good Stores, (meaty) 11, | O€ Price 


Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. $ l 0 0 


Household, (monthly) ..1 Yr. 
Farm & Home (monthly) 1 Yr. ee 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 89 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 
25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


) REAL PHONOGRAPH 


Beautifully finished, nicke) windi: 
crank, spring motor, speed regulator, 
‘stop leve New improved sound 
box wit! mica diaphragm, makes 
perfect re. uctions of ail kinds 
] of music. A MARVEL US 
it Machine in every way. Delight- 
thousands of homes. 














Just your name,and we will 


send you 24 of our Art Pictures to 
— of on special offer at 25c 


each. Send us the $6 you collect 
f and we will send this new im- 








“ = COMPANY 
MEAD Sunt ics. "Cnicsgo 


a) Pudnce. EYE WATER 


44, strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
4| ideal eye wash, Good since 179%. Keep your 
fe) eyes well and they will help keep you, 
A At AllD: 

35c ait Upon pate ot Pies 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 

i JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
SAT 178 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 











FREE THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mahogany finish,enameled 


parts, no motor to get out of order, 
excellent reproducer, enjo: nt for 


Dede | all. Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 
po for cuts, burns, influenza, etc. 
eT ee, turn $8 and the machine is yours. 
Guaranteed. Records free. Order 
CF} tons Aires, 

















J U, S. Co., Bex 417, Greenville, Pa. 








Book on Destroying Hair 


Pn Am Med Pret, Bayon, f. a, D., late of Weman's 
’ icago Pharmacy, etc. ells 
cause and care, of pg facial Sisftgurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-11, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Sry pee 
salve at 25c. 
U. 8) Bapply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 
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Forty thousand birds would be needed 
to carry a day’s grist of messages from 


the Mimeograph. Five thousand well-printed 
copies of a letter, bulletin, form, diagram, or design 
is its habitual hourly output. It is the quickest and 
most direct means of speeding the idea from its author 
to the many who should receive it. The work is 
easily and privately done at negligible cost—without 
dirt or fuss. This inexpensive device is making impor- 
tant short cuts and saving remarkable sums of money 
for educational and industrial institutions throughout 
the world. Costs but little to install and operate. Let us 


show you how it will help in your school work—now. Ask for new 
booklet “U-10.” A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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4 show the 

# boys this 

= = picture 
when they 
are studying 
the West 

in their 















Cowboy and Pony Holding Thrown Cow 


Jn stereoscopic form the above picture shows the scene with all the real- 
ism of avisit toa ranch. 

Used during the study period, illustrating the day’s lesson, stereographs 
furnish a wealth of accurate and lasting information and stimulate interest. 

Use slid2s for review, once a week, covering the topics studied with 
stereographs, and let the pupils do the talking, instead of the teacher. 

The Keystone System for Visual Education—600 stereographs and their 
duplicates in lantern slides—furnish illustrations for each day’s work. 

A Teachers’ Guide, the result of many years experiment in the class room, 
shows just how to use the system. 

An index, cross referenced, points out several thousand uses of the 600 
stereographs and slides. 


Further Information on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 
Department N, MEADVILLE, PA. 
































Agricultural Desk No. 1205. Especially adapted 
to country schools. 


First Cost vs. Last Cost 


Once in a while some one tells us that Kewaunee is higher-priced 


than other equipment; those who have used Kewaunee often 
assure us that it is low-priced. 

It all depends upon the angle—whether one is viewing the price 
before using or afterwards. 

Such expressions as the following come frequently from edu- 
cators who have used 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


for a number of years. They constitute our chief reward for the 
excessive care with which Kewaunee equipment is constructed. 

Seven years after equipping his schools, a southern superintendent 
wrote: 

“The furniture of both our physical and chemical laboratories was fur- 
nished by you. It has been very satisfactory and we appreciate very 
much your giving us such good tables and desks, and will continue to 
purchase Kewaunee furniture. 


..ddress all inquiries to the eal at Kewaunee. 


Co- 10 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
SAewawilee FURNITURE (J // EXPERTS 
100 Lincoln St.,. KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS SeOk AME 
DENVER ALEXANDRIA, La. ATLANTA LITTLE ROCK DALLAS PASO 























The Enemies of Carl Crow 


(Continued from page 24) 


squawk of alarm, Carl’s companion 
flapped his wings, rose and_ es- 
caped, but Carl’s stiff leg hampered 
him. Before he could do more than 
spread his wings, a big brown hand 
— down and grasped him by the 
neck. 

“You miserable robber!” exclaimed 
the old farmer, while the prisoner 
fluttered frantically in his hands. 
“Now, why shouldn’t I wring your 
neck?” 

“Oh Grandpa, don’t!” cried a lit- 
tle voice as Tim came tumbling out 
from the shock. “He wasn’t doing 
any harm. In fact, he was helping 
you! Nan and I were playing hide 
and seek and I was hiding in here 
when I peeped out and saw him and 
the other crow killing field mice that 
were sneaking out from under that 
other shock. There must be a whole 
nest of ’em there. Honestly, Grand- 
pa, those crows didn’t eat a single 
grain of corn.” 

At that moment Nan, who had 
come running up, broke in, “Those 
must be the same mice that gnawed 
their way into your granary and stole 
a lot of wheat, Grandpa. Oh, don’t 
hurt the poor crow. See, there’s some- 
thing the matter with his leg, so he 
couldn’t get away!” 

Grandpa looked uncertainly from 
Carl to the children, saying, “Well, 
I'll admit this fellow was helping me; 
but suppose I let him go and he comes 
back next April and pulls up my 
sprouting corn. What then?” 

“But Grandpa,” urged Tim eagerly, 
“if you will dip your corn seed in tar, 
the crows won’t touch the little green 
shoots. Teacher said so!” 

“T could do that,” agreed Grandpa. 
“Well, well, to think that these robber 
ry are good for something, after 
a = 

And he let Carl struggle out of his 
hands and fly away to the crows’ roost 
in the distant wood, very thankful to 
be free again. 


Material for the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Pilgrims and Their History, by 
R. G. Usher (Macmillan)—See the 
chapter on “Social Life.” 

Young Puritans of Old Hadley, by M. 
P. W. Smith (Little, Brown). 

Old Colony Tales, by Jane G. Austin 
(Houghton Mifflin) —The five nov- 
els in this series are liked by older 
girls. 

Soldier Rigdale, by B. M. Dix (Mac- 
millan)—This gives a stirring ac- 
count of Miles Standish. 

Master Simon’s Garden, by Cornelia 
Meigs (Macmillan) —Fiction. 

Such readings 4s these may be 
utilized also for a group of tableaux, as 
described in the Community Service list 
already mentioned. In Alice M. Earle’s 
Home Life in Colonial Days is a chap- 
ter on “Jackknife Industries,” sugges- 
tive of what the boys in the manual 
training class may do to emulate their 
Pilgrim heroes. As a Christmas gift 
to small sisters they might whittle and 
glue a set of toy Pilgrim furniture. 
The girls taking sewing will be inter- 
ested in knowing the girls’ handicrafts 
described in Mrs. Earle’s book and in 
trying out such as are possible. 

The same book and William W. 
Newell’s Games and Songs of American 
Children (Harper) tell about English 
games that came over with the early 
settlers, many of them surviving in the 
modern playground. These may well 
be stressed in recreational and gymnas- 
tic work, as well as the Indian games 
and dances described in Alice Fletcher’s 
Indian Games and Dances (C. C. 
Birchard and Co.). One of these in 
particular, “The Life of the Corn,” 
makes an effective dance-drama for 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Vetting | Cards, - 75 cents. 


rite for samples. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut St, Philadelphia Pa. 
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Don't risk your material in @ 
poor dye. Each package of 
‘Diamond Dyes” contains direc- 
tions so simple that any 
woman can diamond-dye a new, 
% rich color into old garments, 
draperies, coverings, every- 
thing, whether wool, silk, linen, 
cotton or mixed goods. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect re- 
sults are guaranteed even if 
you have never dyed before. 
Druggist has “Diamond Dyes 
Color Card”—16 rich colors. 
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utumn Mornings 


1ST 
7 ys , the extra- 
ordinary heater, 
robs the Fall end Winter parse of its sting 
es early risin 
“Saaet is Hood ed with he += almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist 
Usalyte is an absolutely al, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using aed for heating purposes. 
It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 
season, by the coal it saves. 
In two styles: for heating only or, 
with the new and exclus- 
ive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 
For heating only, $1.75 
For heatinga lighting 
odes tam reer pts 
_ fo inferior substitutes. 


JLROBINE &S 


'ANUSFA CLUE OF Ti 
LEM4OUs USHLYTE GAS MANTLES 


130% 131ST.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















“ é 
Romance lurks in of this newest style Coiffure. 
wie extra long triple ¥ weight Hepat, Self nf Ming--. ati inside 

Most becomi: novel dressing for the crown showing both 
by front and back. 1. No. 66311 $6.75, Greys S9. 

Complete CATALOG FREE on request. 


GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
seine He MATE Te MATOS DUR SBT, 
‘0! rs. juris, 
#80° OF QUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN tet 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 














iL__100 Fifth Ave. New York____| 


Women Wanted 


td introduce Waterproof Aprons for women and chil- 
dren in new designs absolutely waterproof; can be 
washed and lasts for years; credit given women. 
Use your spare time and earn $25 a week. Write for 
our new plan which makes you big money from 
the start. Address) AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
COMMERCE, Inc., 640 Broadway, New York City 


Dept. 753, _ 











Teach Weaving 
On UNION Looms 


we. Hand Weaving is fascinating, in- 
teresting, worth-while; teaches 
economy and self-reliance. oo 
Eee tre wert ire acne 
y scl is ev 
tii schools domestic ‘arts ee 
or 


nts, ure to send 
we free loom book, It tells allabout weav- 
y low-priced 







UNION LOOM ew 278 Factory Street, Boonville, N. Y. 
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| A Satisfied Judge!! | 











Both Food and Drink 


Delicious, Attractive 








Is pure and | 
wholesome, |] | 


made by a 


perfect me- : 
chanical proc- 
ess, no chemi- || 
cals being | | 


used. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. | 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge aFatherShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
ey Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
a aemiesee aY oung Wife ShouldHave. 
74 7 Illustrated... eaMotherShouldHave. 
Allin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Writefor*Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Kee ‘ew Edison Amberola — Edison's 
ee Se eee with the diamond stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 





H iti: r own home before yuu decide. 
Only $1.00 own. rite today fo our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist, 3828 Edison Blk., Chicago J 
be ED a TS 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


older children. As many as fifty can 
take part in it. 

So much for ways in which Tercen- 
tenary material may be made a part 
of the regular school work, before at- 
tempting a special program. Plays are 
perhaps the most sought-after form of 
entertainment and for that reason re- 
ceive detailed mention in the Commu- 
nity Service list of material. Among 
those suggested are: 

For Thanksgiving— 

“The First Thanksgiving Day,” in 
St. Nicholas Book of Plays (Cen- 
tury). 

The First Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
Marjorie B. Cook (Drama League 


Bookshop, 7 W. 42nd St., New 
York City), suitable for upper 
grades. 


For Christmas— 

“A Puritan Christmas,” in E. H. 
Carter’s Christmas Candles (Hen- 
ry Holt). 

“A Puritan Christmas,” in Virginia 
Oleott’s Plays for Home, School 
and Settlement (Moffat, Yard), on- 
ly four characters. 

“A Christmas Tree in New Eng- 
land,” in L. E. Tucker’s Historical 
Plays of Colonial Days (Longmans, 
Green), for fifth grade. 

Miscellaneous— 

By A. M. Lutkenhaus and Margaret 
Knox— 

“Scenes from ‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” in their Story 
and Play Readers, Vol. 2 (Cen- 
tury). 

“Scenes from ‘White Aprons 
above readers, Vol. 3. 

By Constance D’ Arcy Mackay— 

A Little Pilgrim’s Progress (S. 
French, 8 W. 38th St., New York 
City) an indoor morality play 
for 8 boys, 4 girls. 

“The Pilgrim Interlude,” in Pa- 
triotic Plays and Pageants 
(Henry Holt), outdoor play for 
10 boys, 3 girls. Priscilla Mul- 
len teaches an Indian girl to 


999 in 


spin. 

“May Day,” in Plays of the Pion- 
eers (Harper). 

By Blanche P. Fischer— 

Finding the Mayflowers (Walter 
H. Baker Co., Boston), in- 
door play, humorous, for 7 girls. 

By Nora Archibald Smith— 

“In the Good Old Days,” from 
Plays, 
leaux for Children 
Yard), one act play in 4 scenes 
for 2 boys, 5 girls. Contrasts 
children’s pleasures to-day with 
those of Pilgrim times. 


Picture Study—‘“Return of the 
Mayflower’”’ 


(Directions for Using Pages 23 and 51 of This Issue) 

Page 23, mounted on cardboard and 
hung in gq place where children may 
easily study it, will serve as a valuable 
“silent educator” and schoolroom dec- 
oration. 

Just before Thanksgiving Day give 
each of your pupils one of the minia- 
ture pictures on page 51, and have them 
pasted in booklets. Write the follow- 
ing questions on the blackboard and tell 
pupils to answer them in the booklets. 

1. Describe the people you see in this 

picture. 

2. What do you know about the Pil- 

grims? ° 

3. What are the people in the picture 

doing? 

4, What do you think they are think- 

ing and saying? : 
5. What is the name of the artist 
who painted this picture? 
6. Have you ever seen any other pic- 
tures painted by him? 
7. What has been said about his 
style of painting? 


The true ideal is not opposed to the 
real, nor is it any artificial heighten- 
ing thereof, but lies in it; and blessed 
are the eyes that find it—Lowell. 


The ideal is the only absolute real; 
and it must become the real in the in- 
dividual life as well, however impossi- 
ble they may count it who never tried 
it—George Macdonald. 


Pantomimes and Tab- | 
(Moffat, | 











remedy for these headaches. 


throbbing nerves. 


your desk. 


immediately. 


(Consolidated) 
17 State Street 


Other valuable “‘ Vaseline”’ 
remedies 


” 


*Vaseline’’ White—for innumerable 
toilet uses 

‘* Vaseline ’’ Carbolated—for scratches, 
burns, etc. 

** Vaseline ’’ Eucalyptol—for head colds 
and nasal catarrh 


FREE! 





Name 


A small amount 
rubbed over the forehead brings relief. The 
comforting “‘ Vaseline” Jelly itself, in this me- 
dicament, carries the cooling, healing menthol 
right into the skin, soothing and allaying the 


Keep a tube of “ Vaseline”’ Mentholated Jelly in 
Instruct your pupils to make known 
any cases of headache, and use this remedy 


Teachers will secure a sample size of “ Vaseline” 
Mentholated Jelly by using coupon below. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 





“hose Two Oclock Headaches! 


You know the annoyance of headaches that 
come toward the closing hours. They are bother- 
some enough when confined to yourself, but 
when felt by your pupils also, they make study 
impossible. 
“Vaseline” Mentholated Jelly is an invaluable 










Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. (Consolidated), 17 State St., 
New York. Send me sample tube of ‘‘ Vaseline’’ Mentholated Petroleum 
Jelly, as offered in Normal Instructor for November. 








Address 


School 



































jay Souvenirs 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 




















. s . o 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 314x514 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Design of poinsettia flowers and mistletoe beautifully 
printed in colors. Lettering and photograph panel are 
stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school in- 
serted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is not 
desired an artistic winter landscape in colors will ap- 
pear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 


contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 














“Gredlings J 


Mistletoe Souvenir No. 65 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 314x514 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Design is made up of a cluster of mistletoe beautifully 
reproduced in colors. Lettering and photograph panel 
are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher or school 
inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired, an artistic winter landscape in colors will 
appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name cf school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can bring real happiness to your pupils at 
Christmastime by presenting each of them with 
one of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souv- 
enirs described and illustrated on this page. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your schoo! officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


_ Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe Mio. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs appearing on them are 
reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of print- 
ing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as 
they appeared in the artist’s original. Any of these four styles of 
Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school build- 
ing if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the center 
panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 60, 65, 75 and 80 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With Photograph: One dozen or Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.25. Additional ones or- or less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 16 cents each. dered atsame time, 12 cents each. 





Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 


Four Calendar Styles 





No. 60C No. 80C No. 75C No. 65C 
Poinsettia-Mistletoe Poinsettia Holly Mistletoe 
Design Design Design Design 


Our calendar styles of Souvenirs are especially suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. Your pupils will hang them on the walls of their homes 
and treasure them for many years to come. 

The four calendar styles illustrated above are all made up in identi- 
eally the same manner and differ only in the designs appearing on 
them. Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and 
as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertain- 
ing to your school. The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and 
gold with photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired an appropriate landscape in 
colors will appear in its place. The front card and inner pages are 
attached to a larger card at the bottom of which is a very artistic 
1921 calendar pad with cover printed in red, green and gold. _ The bor- 
der design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The inner 
pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district 
number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, school 
board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. The two 
cards and intervening sheets are tied at the top with a silk ribbon. 
Size of souvenir 4x7%¢ inches. 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs. 
Without Photograph: One doz. 
or less, $2.00. Additional ones or 
dered at same time, 14cents each, 


Oe 


i When t r more teach- 
Special Discount on Club Orders NP °t.n7°us’ their orders 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
p will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs 
plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not 
leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the 
place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the 
name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u’s to dis- 
tinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appear- 
ing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs 
ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent se- 
curely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank 
draft or currency in registered letter. 
| Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as 
possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 


at the proper time. 


With Photograph: One dozen or 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 18 centseach. 
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Art Department, 

















Gretlings ) 


Holly Souvenir No. 75 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Bcoklet Style—Size 314x5\%4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Holly design artistically printed in colors. Lettering 
and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired a dainty land- 
scape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 314x5%4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. 
Poinsettia design artistically printed in colors. Letter- 
ing and photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in center panel if 
ordered. If photograph is not desired an attractive 
winter landscape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 


The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 56) 


tion of ‘‘The Flag Goes By,’’ and then 
sang ‘‘Somewhere in France is Daddy.’’ 
In the seventh grade ‘‘moving pictures’’ 
were shown—children costumed to repre- 
sent President Wilson, Uncle Sam, the 
Kaiser, etc. Inspiring as well as laugh- 
ter-provoking songs were sung during 
the “movies.” The eighth grade gave cha- 
rades on Mother Goose and asked the au- 
dience to recite the corresponding 
rhymes. Back numbers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans were used to get 
the costuming correct. It made an in- 
teresting and unique number on our pro- 
gram, because all other numbers were 
patriotic. 

At the close of the eighth grade num- 
ber, the High School Orchestra played 
two selections and then the entire audi- 
ence joined in the singing of old and new 
patriotic songs. The novelty of the ar- 
rangement brought out a large audience, 
and altogether the rooms collected $8.20. 
This more than made up the deficit in 
our Junior Red Cross Fund. And it all 
came from a one cent program.—EDNA 
M. RuFF, Wisconsin. 


« Novel Way to Obtain Supplies 


For more than a year it was a 
source of annoyance to me that the chil- 
dren would come to school day after day 
without pencils, paper, crayolas, scis- 
sors and other busy-work material es- 
sential in a rural school where one 
teacher has as many as four classes. 

My first impulse was to organize a 
Mothers’ Club, but when I found I 
could not do this, I organized a night 
school. Strange to say, the night school 
was a success, but out of an enrollment 
of twenty, scarcely three of the adult 
pupils had children in school. 
did not reach the parents in this way, 
the principal and I alternately bought | 
the needed supplies. 

This year I noticed that the children 

- always seemed to have money to spend 
at noon, so I decided to try selling 
home-made candies at recess. The chil- 
dren gathered about a bushel of hickory 
nuts and a large pail of walnuts. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays of each week, the 
Children’s Store is open at my desk at 
recess. The children crack and pick out 
the nuts, but I make the candy at home 
in the evening. We sell fudge, taffy 
and brittle at a penny a piece. 

In six weeks we have made over ten 
dollars, and with this we have pur- 
chased tablets, pencils, a large pencil 
sharpener, crayolas, colored paper, 
paste, a dozen pairs of scissors, and 
numerous busy-work devices. We shall 
operate the store long enough to buy 
materials to make our schoolroom look 
more cheerful and homelike.—E. W. M., 
Kansas. 


The House Book 


At noons and recesses on gloomy days 
when it was too disagreeable to play out 
of doors, my first, second and third 
grade pupils would often ask questions 
about subjects which the eighth grade 
pupils had _ discussed in Domestic 
Science. They took a great interest in 
house furnishings, and especially in the 
arrangement of the rooms. 

After wondering what I could do to 
help develop their tastes along the right 
lines, I decided upon “My House Book.” 
The pupils made these books of gray 
construction paper folded into sheets, 
making a book eight inches wide by ten 


inches long. Each book was tied by a | 


colored ribbon or cord. 

From magazines and catalogues the 
children cut pictures of their favorite 
house furnishings and pasted them in 
their books, arranging the furniture 
and pictures of each room to their own 
satisfaction. They chose a name for the 


family who lived in their house and |]! 


took much pride and delight in their 
book. 

By praising the books that were well 
arranged, the other children whose 
ideas perhaps were not as good, could 
see wherein they had failed to get the 
best results, and as the interest in these 
books was great, they were inspired to 
undertake a second book, and profit by 
what they had learned.—M. B. P. Iowa. 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
880. Building Round Boats called “‘Kufas”’ on Tigris River 


Without the picture how long would it take to teach 
KUFA by the old method—by using words ? 


This is only one of thousands of concepts which can be taught by 


UNDERWOOD’S 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


The System Saves Time 


We have equipped all of our Elementary Schools, eight in number, 
with the Underwood Views and Stereoscopes and have found them very 
satisfactory in every particular. The teachers and principals are im- 
mensely pleased with them and find them of very great value in practi- 
cally all of their work. They add interest and enthusiasm to all subjects 


and are really time savers in the true sense of the word. 
(Signed) Charles W. Kline, 


Superintendent, Kast Independent District, 
Waterloo Public Schools, Waterloo, Iowa. 


The World Visualized for the Classroom is edited by twenty-five 
leading educators, headed by Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

The illustrative material is in two forms—Stereographs and Lantern 
Slides. The cross-reference feature is workable in a 600 set, or a 1000 set. 

Sets are in use in thousands of schools all over the country. Many 
of these schools took advantage of our Fund Raising Plans. Write for 


particulars. 
Projection Lanterns and Motion Picture Machines to meet specific requirements 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc., 
“Quality First” 
35 Years BP cesta Supremacy 


417 F ifth Avenue (Department M) 


New York City 
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Victor Portable 
Classroom Stereopticon | 
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MODEL 2-A 


Fitted with High Power Acetylene Lamp 
Attachment for use in rural schools where 
electric current is not available. 


Victor Patented 
Featherweight Standard Slides 


are superior to all others 

















Knowing is Visualizing 





Catalogues mailed upon request 





The Manufacturers 


Victor Animatograph ‘Company 


(Incorporated) 


203 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa 














TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 
Tre Instructor Poster Patterns 


At Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. The Instructor Book 
of Poster Patterns contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


Thereisa suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also inclode 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
countries, The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
ed by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten. The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags’ has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

‘Little Citizens and Their Flags’ contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers, 


‘ PRICE 60 CENTS?ER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, B N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 






























































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A School Carnival with a 
Purpose 


By Helen Gregg Green 


ERHAPS you read in the October 

NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR (page 58) 

some of the ways and means by 
which our school at Cambridge, Ohio, 
raised money for playground equip- 
ment for the benefit of 313 boys and 
girls). We tried many money-raising 
“stunts,” but the most effective of -all 
was a carnival, held one afternoon and 
evening. At night three times as many 
people were turned away as were ad- 
mitted. We cleared about $70, which 
helped to purchase a giant stride, three 
“safety-first” chain swings, hung from 
a long pipe framework, a_ basketball 
and baskets, three seesaws, a horizontal 
bar, and rings. 

We decorated our big hall and all the 
rooms with colored crepe, paper. The 
main ideas of our stunts were reflected 
in the room decorations. For instance, 
my children dramatized “The Beautiful 
Song.” I changed the name to “The 
Red Bird’s Song” so that I might dec- 
orate my room more effectively. Birds 
cut from red paper were pasted on the 
windows, on one board and on the door. 

We had “barkers” in the hall dressed 
in clown suits, turning somersaults and 
wildly calling their “wares.” One of 
the young mothers sold tickets, which 
were donated to us. A five-cent ticket 
entitled the bearer to visit one room. 
A round-trip ticket cost forty cents, our 
building having eight rooms. 

Our program was as follows: 

One first grade room presented “The 
Little Red Hen.” It worked up beauti- 
fully. The Little Red Hen wore an all- 
red outfit and all the animals were 
dressed in clever animal costumes. 
There were red hens at the windows 
and on the board. The cast of charac- 
ters was written on the board in col- 
ored chalk, as was done in all the first- 
floor rooms. The kiddies who did not 
play “leads” in “The Little Red Hen” 
were dressed as the little chicks and the 
wheat. 

The other first grade children played 
Cinderella adorably. They all wore 
white wigs made by sewing absorbent 
cotton on white stocking tops, leav- 
ing (in the case of the boys) a small 
queue at the back tied with a black 
ribbon. The lords and ladies who went 
to the king’s party included all the chil- 
dren who did not have the important 
parts. A page (a little colored boy) 
announced the guests as each couple ap- 
peared. Tinsel was used effectively for 
head decorations and dress trimmings. 

The second grade played “The Beauti- 
ful Song,” a very attractive dramatiza- 
tion. It is supposed to take place in 
daisy time in a meadow. I chose the 
woods instead of a meadow and placed 
large branches in the corners of the 
room to represent trees, On these I 
pasted red birds. Each child wore an 
appropriate costume. The parents, co- 
operating with the teachers, devised 
very clever costumes. The crows, squir- 
rels and owl were especially comic. A 
phonograph record provided the bird 
song which figured in the play. “The 
Beautiful Song” was taken from “Chil- 
dren’s Classics in Dramatic Form,” 
Book I (Houghon Mifflin Company). A 
little girl who was a very graceful 
fancy dancer, as “Rose,” came out at 
the beginning of the play, carrying a 
chain of flowers, and danced in the 
“woods” to the music of the phono- 
graph. She was joined by the “Three 
Children,” who were dressed in dainty 
white dresses and carried artificial 
flowers. 

The third grade did the Virginia 
Reel: in costume. The girls and boys 
dressed in “ye olden style” and wore 
white wigs. Another cabinet phono- 
graph was used to provide music for the 
Reel. 

The fourth grade had three attrac- 
tive features. One was “The Little 
Sunflower,” by Frank L. Bristow (John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
Directions are given with this song; 
the price is fifty cents. Next two 
youngsters sang the old song “Rachael 
and Reuben.” They were dressed in 


(Continued on page 77) 
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“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 





Y 60c 
per 
Copy 











interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote _ school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
““Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,”’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

**How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’ of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle. 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of ow 
Did It”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 


NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED 


tained in a volume . 60 
ofits sizeand price. 39 
The helps and de- 61 


vicesin ‘Spelling’ 
alone — forty-eight 
of them — are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 


“How I Did It’ 
contains 320 pages 






Hygiene.......... 
Decoration and pense 
Nature Study ond . 





printed in clear, griculture 5 
readable type on 4 | Domestic Scienc 10 
goodgradeofpaper. | Manual Training 8 
Itis bound in limp | Music 20 
cloth covers and is Games.......-.- . 37 
as well made in Seat Work 152 
every respect as choolroom 64 
books sold at much | Miscellaneous. + 47 











higher prices. 


“Howl Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer 
than that? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Program 
For 1920 


Fall of 1920—Pageants in many cities 
throughout America under the guid- 
ance of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Nov. 11, Provincetown, Mass.—Observ- 
ance of tercentenary of Signing of 
the Compact in the cabin of May- 
flower while at anchor in Province- 
town (Cape Cod) harbor; also ob- 
servance of World War armistice, 
Nov. 11, 1918. Celebration through- 
out English-speaking world of Sign- 
ing of Compact and of the armistice. 

Sunday, Nov. 21 (new style for Nov. 
11)—Observance of the Pilgrims’ 
Sabbath at Provincetown, Mass. 
Also by church services throughout 
English-speaking world. 

Nov. 21-28—Celebrations in all Sunday 
schools and young people’s societies 
throughout America. Plays, dramas, 
pageants, &c. Special Bible Sunday 
throughout American churches under 
the auspices of the American Bible 
Society, in co-operation with the 
American Mayflower Council. 

Nov. 21-28—Mass meetings in seventy 
American cities under auspices of 
American Mayflower-Council. 

Nov. 25—Thanksgiving Day, a Pilgrim 
institution; to have particular and 
universal celebration. 

Nov. 26—Mass meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, under auspices 
of the American Mayflower Council. 

Dec. 21—Celebration at Plymouth, 
Mass., and throughout America, of 
landing of the Pilgrims in Plymouth, 
Mass., the celebration including me- 
morial church exercises, historical ex- 
ercises in Plymouth town hall, with 
dedication of new memorial hall, to 
be erected by town of Plymouth as 
part of its permanent commemora- 
tion. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day; observance in 
Plymouth, Mass., of the beginnings 
of the first home erected by the Pil- 
grims in that place. 


For 1921 


Summer of 1921—A remarkable pag- 
eant, to be given in Plymouth, Mass., 
on dates not yet determined, is in 
process of preparation by Professor 
George Pierce Baker, lecturer on the 
English drama at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Professor Baker is spending 
many months in England and Hol- 
land.as a preliminary to the writing 
and producing of the historic spec- 
tacle. 

Other exercises appropriate to the 
events of the first Summer spent by 
the Pilgrims in America will be held 
at Plymouth, Mass. 

Additional observances are planned for 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Celebrations Already Held 


August and September—Celebrations 
in Holland at Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Delfshaven, The Hague; 
arranged by Dutch committee to com- 
memorate sojourn of the Pilgrims in 
Holland. 

Aug. 29—Religious celebration in all 
the churches of Provincetown, com- 
memorating the departure of the 
Pilgrims from Holland. 

September 6—On this date, the anni- 
versary of the Pilgrims’ sailing was 
celebrated in Provincetown, Mass. 
Celebrations at Plymouth and South- 
ampton, England, of the Mayflower 
sailing. Meeting of International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Bust of George Washing- 
ton unveiled in St. Paul’s, London. 
Celebration in New York City. 

October—Celebrations in Norfolk, 
Hampton Roads, Va., and New Or- 
leans. Followed by other celebra- 
tions in Buffalo, N. Y., and along the 
Niagara frontier, with general cele- 
brations in over 2,000 American 
towns. 





The sweetest music is not in orato- 
rios, but in the human voice when it 
speaks from its instant life tones of 
tenderness, truth, and courage. — Cole- 
riage. 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? 


Your Supremacy Guaranteed 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest Road to 
Prosperity and Success 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


This subtle principle in my hands, without edu- 
cation, without capital, without training, without experi- 
ence, and without study or waste of time and without 
health, vitality or will power has given me the power to 
earn more than a million dollars without selling merchan- 
dise, stoeks, bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any ma- 
terial thing of any character. 


This subtle and basic principle of success requires 
no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no study, no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no conscious deep breathing. 
There is nothing to practice, nothing to study, and nothing to sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does not 
require that you practice economy or keep records, or memorize, or 
learn to do anything, or force yourself into any action or invest in 
any stocks, bonds, books or merchandise. 


This subtle principle must not be confused with 
memory systems, “will power’ systems, Christian Science, psychology, 
magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it be confused with health 
systems, auto-suggestion, concentration, ‘“‘personality,’’ self-confidence 
or opportunity, nor should this Subtle Principle be confused with 
initiative, mental endurance, luck, chance, self-analysis or self-control. 
Neither should this principle be confused with imagination, enthus- 
iasm, persuasion, force or persistence, nor with the art of science of 
talking or salesmanship, or advertising. 


No one has yet succeeded in gaining success without it. 
No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 
It is absolutely the master key to success, prosperity and supremacy. 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to me 
as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fifteen months 
altogether in common public school was the extent of my educatian. 

had no money. When my father died, he left me twenty dollars and 
fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough to keep myself alive. I 
had no friends for I was negative and of no advantage to any one. I 
had no plan of life to help me solve any problem. In fact, I did not 
know enough to know that life is and was a real problem, even though 
I had an “acute problem of life’. on my hands. I was blue and 
despondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my mind con- 
stantly. I was a living and a walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep, I 
could not digest without distress. I had no power of application. 
Nothing appealed to me. Nothing appeared worth doing from the fear 
that I could not do anything because of my poor equipment of mind 
and body. I felt that I was shut out of the world of success and I 
lived in a world of failure. 


I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly depend- 
ed on drugs and doctors for my health, as my father before me. I was 
a “floater”? and depended on luck for success. The result of this atti- 
tude on my part was greater weakness, sickness, failure and misery, 
as is always the case under similar conditions. 


Gradually my condition became worse. I reached 
a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse condition. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me desperate reaction— 
“a final effort to live’—and through this reaction arose within me 
the discovery of the laws and principles of life, evolution, personality, 
mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of this misery arose 
within me the discovery of the inevitable laws and principles of fail- 
ure and sickness and inferiority. 


When I discovered that I had unconsciously been em- 
ploying the principles of failure and sickness, I immediately began to 
use the principles of success and supremacy. MY LIFE UNDERWENT 
AN ALMOST IMMEDIATE CHANGE. I overcame illness through 
health, weakness through power, inferior evolution by superior evolu- 
tion, failure by success, and converted pauperism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed that all suc- 
cessful personalities employ, either consciously or unconsciously. I 
also discovered a principle of evolution and believed that if 1 used it, 
that my conditions would change, for I had but one disease—Failure, 
and therefore there was but one cure—Success, and 1 began to use this 
principle and out of its use arose my ambition, my powers, my educa- 
tion, my health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You may also use this principle of success deliberately, purposefully, 
consciously and profitably. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness there is also a 
principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and negativeness. If you use 
the principle of failure consciously or unconsciously, you are sure 
always to be a failure. Why seek success and supremacy through 
blindly seeking to find your path through the maze of difficulties? 
Why not open your “mental eyes” through the use of this subtle suc- 
cess principle, and thus deliberately and purposefully and consciously 
and successfully advance in the direction of supremacy and away from 
failure and adversity? 


I discovered this subtle principle—this key to success— 
through misery and necessity. You need never be miserable to have 
the benefit of this subtle principle. You may use this success prin- 
ciple just as successful individuals of all time, of all countries, of all 
races, and of all religions have used it either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and as I am using it consciously, purposefully. It requires 
no education, no preparation, no preliminary knowledge. Any one can 
use it. Any one can harness, employ and capitalize it, and thus put 
it to work for success and supremacy. Regardless of what kind of 
success you desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 


It was used by 


Moses, Lloyd-George, Edison, Mohammed, 
Caesar, Clemenceau, Newton, Cicero, 
Napoleon, Chas. E. Hughes, Wanamaker, Demosthenes, 
Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, Phil Armour, Aristotle, 
Rockefeller, George Washington, Andrew Carnegie, Plutarch, 
Herbert Spencer, Marshall Field, Fric Columbus, 
Emerson, Bernhar Elbert Hubbard, Vanderbilt, 
Darwin, Galli-Curci, Shakespeare, Marcus Aurelius, 
J. P. Morgan, Nordica, Mozart, Pericles, 

Melba, delsso! Lycurgus, 
Woodrow Wilson, Cleopatra, Copernicus, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Schwab, Alexander theGreat, Confucius, 





and thousands and thousands of others—the 


names of successful men 
and women of all times and of all countries and of all religions, and 
of all colors, make a record of the action of this Subtle Principle of 
Success. None of these individuals could have succeeded without it— 


NO ONE CAN SUCCEED WITHOUT IT—no one can fail with it. 
Every one realizes that hums in beings owe a duty to each 


other. Only the very lowest type of human being is selfish to the de- 
gree of wishing to profit without ‘helsing ome cone else. This world 
does not contain very great numbers of the lowest and most selfish 
type of human beings. Almost every one, in discovering something of 
value, also wants his fellow man to profit through his discovery. This 
is precisely my attitude. I feel that I should be neglecting my most 
important duty towards my fellow human beings, if I did not make 
every effort—-every induce every one to 


n 
decent and honest effort—to 
also benefit to a maximum extent through the automatic 


subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature to have less confi- 
dence in this principle because I am putting it in the hands of thou- 
sands of individuals for a few pennies—at less than the actual cost of 


mailing, writing, composing and advertising it—but I cannot help the 


uses of this 


negative impression I thus possibly create. - must fulfill my duty just 
the same. 
I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer it for a few 


pennies, but because the results are great ery great. 

This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and over- 
mastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity and success, that 
it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it only for my per- 
sonal benefit. 

So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so absolute- 
ly positive am I of the correctness of my imption and so absolutely 
certain am I that this principle, in your hands, will work wonders for 
you, that I am willing to place this principle in YOUR HANDS for 
twenty-four hours at my risk and expense You will recognize the 


value of this principle withi n twenty-four hours—in fact, almost im- 
mediately as you become conscious of it, you \. il] ré ts practica- 
bility, its potency, its reality and its power and for your per- 


sonal profit, pleasure, advancement 
Thousands of individuals claim th at the 


pre erity and uccess. 


information dis- 


closing and elucidatin the secret ) iccess IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND DOLL ARS OF ANY ONE ‘MONEY, Some have writ- 
ten that they would not take a million dolla for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand dollars for this 
information—for disclosing this principle, after you get it into your 
possession and realize its tremendous power and inSenee. 


amazing re- 
man, Woman and matured child 
and wealth. This is why I am 
address on approval without a 





I have derived such tremendous 
sults from its power, that I want every 
to have this key to success, prosperity 
willing to send it to anyone—to any 
single penny in advance. 

You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive 
myself, nor could the creative forces of the Universe forgive us, if I 
failed to bring you to the point of using this subtle principle 
if 1 failed to do for 


of suc- 


cess. You would never forgive me you that which 
you would do for me, if our positions were reversec 

From every part of the country comes snenediation of my extra- 
ordinary discovery.—The Subtle Principle of Success. 

“IT thank you for the blessings you have brought to my life through 
the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.” 

“IT can never fully repay you for revealing to me the ‘Subtle Prin- 
ciple of Success’ and how to use it. 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is working wonders for me. I 
would not part with it for a million dollars.” 

“I regard your Subtle Principle of Success’ as worth a thousand 
dollars of any person's money, regardless of how poor the individua 
may be. 

“it is impossible to place a limit to the monetary value of your dis- 
covery. 

am from Missouri. Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is the 
goods.”* 


which gave 
it until you 
to fail with 

cceed without it.” 
gaining through the 


“I always believed that successful men used a principle 
them success. never knew what it was nor how to use 
explained it to me. It would be just as impossible for me 
this principle as it has been impossible for me to 

“T thank you for the wonderful results I am 


‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ I would not take any 
amount of money for what this principle has done for me 
already. You are honestly entitled to millions.” 

; am enthusiastic over your d covery of the ‘Subtle 
Principle of Success’ and at the age of eighty-six am 
pursuing success as never befor: 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four 
hours given me wonderful results. I am ready to back 
any statement made in favor of your ‘Subtle ten of 
Success. It opens up a new universal opportunity 

‘““The Subtle Principle of Success’ is doing for me more 


than you claim. The truth about it is hard to believe.” 
You want success of some kind. This is your opportu- 
nity to get it—to get what you want—guaranteed. 
YOU R ADDRESS on the 





WRITE coupon and mail it to me, and 
you will receive by return mail, the SUBTLE P RINC IPLE OF SUC- 
CESS—the master principle—the equal of which you have never seen. 


If this subtle principle of success does not solve your every problem, 
it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 782 Berkeley Bldg., 
West 44th Street, New York City 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 782 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 


You may send me, at your risk, “THE SUBTLE PRINCIPLE 
| OF SUCCESS. 

I promise to either re-mail it to you, within twenty-four hours 
| of its receipt by me, or to send you two dollars. 

It is understood that I am to be under no other obligation, 
| neither now nor later. 

jo MPreeee creer Cre re reer eer errr ceer erry eer Creer rere eee ree 

| Tice aticibie Getdthenthcenbbaseanies SO iad newetniess 
| GF Bracvddnccdnctdddesenbesececc.ectscecstcncececcescceesecceseece 
| NOTE.—The above statements in The Normal! Instructor are 


absolutely guaranteed in every way to be as represented. 
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Hair Seems Twice as Abundant 


After a ‘““Danderine’’ massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 
wondrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. Each hair seems 
to fluff and thicken at once. 


Danderine is “Beauty-Tonic” 


Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, neglected. You, too, 
want lots of long, strong hair, radiant with life, and glistening with beauty. 

A 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’”’ freshens your scalp, checks dan- 
druff and falling hair. This stimulating ““beauty-tonic’’ gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abundant thickness—All Drug Counters! 
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COLORS 
TUBES or JARS 


Rich, ppaque colors of 
smooth, even texture, 
Ask your stationer or 
write direct. 
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The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 

Sandusky, Ohio New York 























AT THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL” 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A Scream from Start to Finish. Teachers, pupils 


6eX Jo 8° 3 
Visitor's Day LISHED 
and visitors shown at their best (or worst) in this 


program of recitations, speeches, songs and general farce of the exhibition day of an earlier generation. 
Send 25c. for introductory copy (one only). TULLAR-MERIDITH CO., 247 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 














TO INCULCATE THE IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM AND GOOD CITI- 
ZENSHIP IN THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF OUR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IS THE PURPOSE OF 


“Making Americans” 


A Book of Responsive Readings for Teaching Americanism 
in the Schools 


Compiled by ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League 


128 Pages Limp Cloth Covers 32 Cents Per Copy 


HE teaching of ‘‘Americanism,’’ is regarded as one of the chief 
functions of our public school system today. A thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the ideals on which our nation was founded 

is essential to good citizenship and it is the duty of the teachers of 
America to instill these ideals in the hearts and minds of their pupils. 

Our new book, “Making Americans,” has been prepared with the par- 
ticular purpose in view of providing a systematic and effective means of 
teaching the principles of Americanism in the schoolroom. 

The book is sold at a very low price in order that it may be available to all teachers and 

pupils not only in the city schools butin the village and rural districts as well. 


A sample copy will be sent prepaid for 32 cents. Order a copy today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville,N.Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Questions sent for personal reply without en- 
closed remittance are answered in this department, 
unless required answer would be too lengthy or 
otherwise inappropriate. 

Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar for each subject. Ad- 
dress all communications for this department to P. 
S. Hallock, Post Oftice Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. There is a method of learning known as the 

“trial-and-error”? method, sometimes called the 
“trial-and-success’” method. What is meant by 
that method? 2. Name four elementary school 
studies in which this method may be used with 
propriety. Explain how. 3. Name four studies 
in which it would rarely if ever be used, and 
why.—California Subscriber, San Francisco. 

1. This simply means, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” It is 
the natural method, by which primitive 
man first learned how to do things and 
make things, and by which all man- 
kind, in one way or another, still learn 
what to do and how to do it. By this 
method children learn to help them- 
selves and grow to be independent. 2. 
Four subjects that may be named are 
reading; language or grammar; writ- 
ing—both penmanship and composition; 
drawing. These subjects depend more 
or less upon trial, for development of 
skill through practice, and for growth 
of knowledge through cultivation of 
thought and expression. For subjects 
that require memory drill or observa- 
tion, or that deal with facts and scien- 
tific laws, there is little need of trial 
method; as, spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, nature study—of climate, plants, 
soil, etc. 

Please name the ten largest cities in Ohio ac- 
cording to the latest census.—Subscriber, Ohio. 

The published census reports of larg- 
est cities do not yet include ten cities of 
Ohio, but the following six are given 
in the order of their population:— 
Cleveland, now the fifth city of the 
United States (population 796,836), 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Akron, Dayton, 
and Youngstown (132,358). The lat- 
ter now ranks as fiftieth in size among 
our cities, having advanced from its 
position as 67th city since 1910. Akron 
has advanced from 81st to 32nd city. 
Cincinnati, however, has gone back 
from 138th to 16th. 

How do the seaports of the United States 
rank in order of their size or importance? 
Name the ten largest ports. Where does Gal- 
veston stand in the list ?—Texas Subscriber. 

Galveston is now the second port in 
the United States in the value of its 
exports. New York is of course first. 
It appears that “nearly half of all the 
exports from the whole country” were 
sent out of New York port in the last 
fiscal year, ending last June 30. New 
Orleans ranks third, Philadelphia 
fourth; Baltimore, Savannah, Boston, 
San Francisco, and Seattle are next, 
Norfolk and Newport News being the 
tenth. Other ports in order are Tam- 
pa, Fla., Mobile, Ala., Port Arthur, 


Tex., Wilmington, N. C., Portland, 
Ore., Charleston, S. C., and Los 
Angeles. 


What are the following: (b) 
Guardafui 7—Cumberland, Md 
(a) In the Spanish-American War 
the Marquis de Cervera was that ad- 
miral of the Spanish Navy who, after 
his ships were blockaded in the harbor 
of Santiago, heroically made a dash for 
the open sea, but was defeated by the 
American fleet under Admiral Samp- 
son. (b) Guardafui, or Cape Guarda- 
fui, is the most eastern point of Africa, 
projecting into the Gulf of Aden at its 
entrance into the Arabian Sea. 

1. What are the principal periods in Amer- 
ican History? 2. Were the States created be- 
fore the Union; or was the Union first? 
Please explain.—Western Subscriber. 

1. The principal periods are those of 
discovery, colonization, revolution, for- 
mation of the Union, national develop- 
ment, the Civil War and preservation 
of the Union, national expansion, and 
the present period of national and in- 
ternational problems. 2. The States 
and the Union “grew up _ together,” 
West says, in “History of the American 
People.” The States, he says, “took 


(a) Cervera ; 


form fastest and first; but from the be- 
ginning there was a general expectation 
that they would soon be united. The 
Union did not create the States; but it 
did preserve them.” 
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For Eighth Grade 


12 CENTS PER COPY 


HE entire six volumes of our new 
series of Language and Composi- 
tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are givenin language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 


11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 


12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

In this series of books the constructive 
work is actually appealingtochildren and 
it has a close application to their daily life. 

“‘“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. — 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Power of YOUR Personality 


Why Forfeit It By Using a Large, Bulky Piano? 


After all, it’s personality—your power to create interest and stimulate 
enthusiasm—which inspires children to learn and compels them to remem- 
ber. Eliminate this factor and the very purpose of the teacher is defeated 
—that close, intimate contact, so necessary to progress, can never be se- 


cured. 


Are you one of those teachers whose personality is being forfeited by the 























own schoolroom—for 10 days. 
return it at our expense. 
be promptly refunded. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Free 10 Days’ 





keys full size. 


Trial—Reduced Price to Schools 


Remember, the MIESSNER is a finely finished, well constructed, 
full toned instrument—so high in quality that it compares wit} 
even the best known small grand piano on the market. 
3 strings for each treble note. 
Keyboard is full seven octaves ; 
Yet, with all its exclusive constructional features and advantages, 
this marvelous piano costs even less than the ordinary upright. 

You may order a MIESSNER Piano and put it to the test in your 
If you are not more than satisfied, 
Any freight charges you have paid will 


Bass strings are copper wound. 


use of an ordinary upright? Are you striving for the impossible—effi- 
ciency in music instruction with an instrument which permits you to see 
only part of the class during the lesson? 

Then think of the greater possibilities you would have with a small piano 
in your schoolroom. 


Ghee MIESSNER Piano 
**The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 

Here is just the instrument you need. Standing only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 
the MIESSNER enables you to look over the top and see every pupil in 
the room while you play. The children watch your every expression— 
follow your lead as never before. Their nature responds—a love for good 
music is developed which heretofore could not be secured with the use of 
large pianos. That is why thousands of Miessner Pianos are now in use 
in America’s schools. 

No child need be denied the benefits of piano accompaniment when the 
MIESSNER is used. Two boys can easily move it from room to room; 
two men can carry it from floor to floor. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 

124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me the illustrated MIESSNER catalog, complete details 
of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to Schools. 
nN. LF) 
Name 


School 





There are 























1. Please give a little sketch of the White 
House telling when it was built, what Presi- 
dent first occupied it, why called the White 
Hcuse, how many times made over, and any 
other interesting particulars. 2. What Presi- 
dents were inaugurated before the White House 
was built, and where was the inauguration? 3. 
Is the City of Washington, D. C., in the State 
of Virginia, or is it a city and town by itself ?— 
Interested Reader. 


1. The site for the White House was 
selected by President Washington and 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant when 
they laid out Washington in 1791. 
Plans were chosen by competition, and 
the cornerstone was laid October 13, 
1792. President John Adams and Mrs. 
Adams were the first occupants, No- 
vember, 1800. It was burned by the 
British in 1814, and James Hoban, 
architect of the building (who had 
modeled it after the palace of the Duke 
of Leinster) superintended the restora- 
tion at that time. It has never been 
entirely “made over,” but additions, im- 
provements, and restorations have been 
made when needed, always according 
to the original plans. 2. Washington’s 
first inauguration was in New York, 
his second in Philadelphia. Adams was 
inaugurated in Philadelphia; but Jef- 
ferson, and all succeeding Presidents, 
in Washington. 3. Strictly speaking, 
Washington is not a city. It is only 
the District of Columbia under another 
name—a territory belonging to the 
United States, and set apart for the 
seat of the U. S. Government. 


1. It is said there is one active voltano in 
the United States proper. Where is it? 2. 
Which of the National Parks was made for the 
sake of preserving a tree? Where is this park? 
3. Are any of the National Parks east of the 
Mississippi, and if so how many, and where are 
they? 4. How many of these parks in all? 5. 
What is the motto of Missouri, and what was the 
origin of the name of this state ?—School Girl, 
Missouri. 

1, This volcano is in the Lassen Na- 
tional Park in Northern California. 
Other characteristics of this park are 
hot springs and mud geysers. 2. Gen- 
eral Grant Park, four square miles in 
area, in Middle-Eastern California, was 
created in 1890 for the sake of pre- 
serving the General Grant Tree, 35 
feet in diameter. 3. Only one, the La- 





fayette National Park, is east of the 
Mississippi, situated on Mount Desert 
Island on the Maine coast. It is eight 
square miles in area, its distinctive fea- 
ture being a group of granite moun- 
tains. 4. Altogether, there are eight- 
een National Parks. 5. The State 
motto is “Salus Populi Suprema Lex 
Est” (The Welfare of the People is 
the Supreme Law). Its name is taken 
from the “Missouri,” a tribe of native 
Indians. 


Give four different forms which an adverbial 
phrase may have, with examples of each.— 
Subscriber, New York. 

By authority of Bain’s Grammar, an 
adverbial phrase may be: (1) A prepo- 
sition and noun (prepositional phrase) ; 
as, “we should profit by experience’; 
“he was charged with treason”; “the 
house stands near the road.” (2) A 
noun with its modifiers; as, “he slept 
an hour’; “the man struck a heavy 
blow”; “They came here a few days 
ago.” (3) A participle or participial 
phrase; as, “he advanced trembling”; 
“they came back exulting over their vic- 
tory.” (4) An infinitive or a gerund; 
as, “he is foolish to take such a thing to 
heart”; “the shepherd was bribed to 
put them off the track.” 


That the success of the National 
Safety Council campaign to introduce 
safety instruction in all the public and 
private schools of the country has ex- 
ceeded all expectations after less than 
one year’s activities in this direction 
is indicated by the report of C. W. 
Price, General Manager of the National 
Safety Council and Secretary of the 
Education Section of the Council, made 
at the Ninth Annual Safety Congress 
at Milwaukee September 29. The re- 
port shows that 29 cities and towns 
have adopted the plan of public school 
safety instruction worked out by Dr. E. 
George Payne, principal of the Harris 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis, in co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council, and that 150 other cities and 
towns have promised to adopt the plan. 








--FREE-- 


Dress Designing Lessons 


Every Teacher 
Should design and make _ her 
own and family gowns. 
Anyone 15 or over, can easily 
learn in 10 weeks, fascinating 
spare time work. 

You can save two-thirds of the 
cost of every gown you have. 


Dress and Costume 


Designers Earn 
from $2,000 to $10,000 


a year 






Many students start par- COUPON 
lors in their own home. FRANKLIN 
% INSTITUTE 

Dept. D860, 


Rochester, N. Y 
a4 Kindly send me absolute- 


Send the COUPON |& 
AT ONCE. 4 









THE ly free of charge sample 
SAMPLE Pe) Mercure in rhage a eee 
signing, also show me ho 
LESSONS can easily learn in 10 weeks to 
ARE make gowns similar to that shown 
FREE on this page, at about one-third 


An Evening or Party Frock their retail price. 
The frock is almost sleeveless and a silk rose betrays 
the color of oe gown—a rare china rose tint. 


Dealer’s price... ---.--+esseeeececeneeeneceees TEGO I iii cccecnesccetnec access cccsscccccssccevccsescccccsoesceceee 
Actual ¢ Cost to Make 
pha are e ; $3.00 se 7 - 
et — a OF 8! meee POMS _— OOD. o ccc cc ctes ce ccccrecccccccces secccscsceseccscccecccccsoscenccsss 
Bi ceatasditcs haat draphn onten ry oe $19.00 Address......... oad 
er course will sav® you.......... $36.00 This coupon is valuable. If not interested hand fo a friend. 
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A 200 Volume Library for $24,00 


ONLY 12 CENTS). 
A VOLUME 








THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Instructor School Library Books provide supplementary reading of the highest character for pupils of all ages. ‘They have the 


endorsement of educational authorities generally and are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


The very low price at which they are offered has made it possible for any school—from the smallest to the largest— to procure a library 


of carefully selected, well graded books exactly suited to its particular needs. 


If your school does not already possess an Instructor School Library, you should investigate the matter without further delay. 
for both graded and ungraded schools are described and illustrated on this page. 


Teach Children to Read Good Books 


The Instructor School Library Books offer a convenient and inexpensive means of 
teaching children the habit of reading good books. The two hundred titles—a list of 
which is given at the right—were selected in part from what has come to be recog- 
nized as the world’s best literature—selections from the masterpieces of standard 
authors and poets whose works are most used in the schoolroom. They also in- 
clude many choice selections from the works of present day writers with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and tend to promote 
a love for the good and the clean and the upright. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They are attractive in ap- 
pearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, interesting. Then, too, they are 
small and this to the child mind is’a feature that invites, for the reading — of a 
large volume represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books—they want to 
read them. In fact, many teachers not only use these books for supplementary 
reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading them as a re- 
ward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, 
under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. For by devoting 
such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading good litera- 
ture can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of infor- 
mation gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 ; 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 








ce 


The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a standard 
assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the 
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eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong cloth covered 
box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrangement is excep- 
tionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on 
the teacher’s desk where they will be constantly available for supplementary read- 
ing inelass work. Included with each grade group is a record book for the teach- 
er to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and 
substantial form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a com- 
plete course of reading adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of 
school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and help- 
fulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones—fascinating 
tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls—the best literary clas- 
sies for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books are well printed, contain many illustrations, and are bound in substantial limp cloth covers 
in varied and attractive colors, 

The price of the Complete Library of 200 books including boxes and record books is 
$24.00. The price of each grade group of 25 books with box and record book is $3.25. 





Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 


PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instructor 
School Library, we recommend the In- 
structor School Library No. 1, which con- 
sists of one hundred books selected pro- 
portionately from the eight grade groups 
and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged-top, drop- 
front case as illustrated. On the inside of the 
drop-front is an alphabetical list of the 100 
books showing the grade or grades for which 
eachis adapted. A record book for the teacher’s use 
is included with each library. Except thatit contains 
only one-half the number of books, this library is in 
every respect the equal of the Complete Instructor 
School Library described above. 















Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 


NO SCHOOL IS TOO SMALL 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


to obtain one of these Libraries. 
and pupils. 


Libraries 
Any further information desired will be gladly furnished. 








(Vir 
| 152C Child's Garden of Verses 


Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete | 


Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
270C Four _ Cotton Tails in 


Vaca 
268C Four Little Cotton. Tails in Winter 


29C Indian Myths 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


1C Little Plant People—Part | 
2C Little Plant People—Part II 
= Little Red Riding Hood 
C More Fables from Aesop 
C Mother Goose name 
i40C Nursery Tales 





301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 
2C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
inners 

33C Stories from Andersen 

34C Storiesfrom Grimm 

30C Story of a Sunbeam 

245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
ery Boyhood of Lincoln 
C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 


‘ginia) 





290C Fuz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader 
135C Little People of £3 Hills (Dry 
Air an Pa at Plants) 
89C Little Wood Frien 
3C Little Workers ine al Stories) 
206C Picture Study Stories for Little 


233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
50C Reynard the Fox 





THIRD GRADE GRO 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C er de of the South Lands—I 


203C Little Plant People of the 
rways 


Wate 
195C Night Before Christmas and 


146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 
54C Story of Columbus [Stories 
7C Story of ‘ellow 


67C Story of Robinson 
59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ 
43C Story of the Mayflower 
308C Story of Peter Rabbit 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
OC Wings and Stings 


UP 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of Wool 


(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) er tmas Selections 
63C Children ofthe South Lands—Il}_ 710 Py — Thera 68C Sune o of the Revolution — I 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) | 4339 S tT, d the T, han Allen and the Green 
167C I ‘Artists— I— Landseer ae Foe Cee Mountain Boys) 
an eur (Aunt Moshe s Corner Cup-| 69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
44C Famous Early Americans board—Part |.) (Around Philadelphia) 
, Standish, Penn) 137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt} 70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 


165C Gemila, the Child 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 


unt oy 's Corner Cup- 
board—Part I 
138C Story of Rice, am and 
Honey (Aunt Martha's Cor- 
ner Cupboard—Part III.) 


(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 
ther Babies 
289C The Snow Man, The Little Fir 
Tree and Other Stories 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


201C Alice's First Adventures in 
We land 

202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
onderlan 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 


ney and Fulton) 
87C American | — = (Morse 


an n 
88C Aqaien? Naval - am, (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) 
292C East of theSun and West of the 
Moon and Other Stories 





205C Eves and No Eyes and The 


ree nts 
207C Famous Artists —II—Reynolds 


and Murillo 
90C Fifteen Selections from Lon: 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 


dren's Hour, and others) 


Chil 
293C Hansel ond Grettel and Pretty 


172C Labu the or tle Lake Dweller 
159C Little Lame Prince 
212C Stories of Robin Hood 


770 Story of Cotton 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

91C Story of Eugene Field 

83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 

76C Story of Wheat {Hill 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 

173C Tara of the Tents 
1" 1C Tolmiof the Treetops 

291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged ) 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


92C Animal by in the Sea 
183C A Dog of Flanders 
250C -< the! Back of the North Wind 
lection from) 
243C Seaek Artists—III—Millet 
265C Four fms Discoverers in 


Pan 
186C dens owl King Arthur 
313C In Nature’ oFeipland 

199C Jackanapes 


8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little Daffydowndilly 
Other Stories 
309C Moni the Goat Boy 
122C Pied Piper of Hamelin 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 


180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba 


217C Story of meee ¢ Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan of Arc 
98C Story of Nathan Hale 


and 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
94C Story of Sugar 
97C Story of the Norsemen 
200C The Child of Urbino 
9C The Golden Touch 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and oa) 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 


73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 
115C Const 
Rome an 
168C Ma European i (St. 
Petersburg, Constaatinople ) 


Europesn Cities — I1 | 299 


108C Haare 5 in Verse (Sheridan's 


Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 
1160 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
163C Stories of Courage 
— pant — ig Tron 
‘ tory oO! ette 
298C Story of lowes sy 
106C Story of Mexico 


188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
283C Stories of Time 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
310C Story of Frances Willard 
211C The Golden Fleece 
26C The Minotaur 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 


119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and “wee 
14C Evangeline [Poem 

160C Heroes of the Revolution 

222C Kiet ms $ eg k Heroes—Part 


of Perseus 
223C Kinley’ Gee 





— Part 
Story of Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
149C Man Without a Country, 


260C Oliver Twist : 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lIll 

22C Rab and His Friends 

11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
311C Story of Jerusalem 





286C Story of Slavery 

224C Story of William Tell 
120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
307C The Chariot Race 
184C The Nezabere © a 
296C Uncle Tom's Cabin (Cond. } 
246C What! Sawin Japan 





EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


25 Rake in 
1 lec 
- me from md Jeffer- | 1 


son Oration 
9C Cotter’ $ Saturday Night 
130 hed ag be fang 


tio Gold Bug, Th 
127C Gray’s El 
216C Lamb" ‘Takes 


ait Other Poems 
—- Shakespeare 





259C Last of the 


278C Mars and Its Mysteries 
2366 Poems Worth Knowing—IV 


C Selections from the Sketch _~ 


1380 Speeches of Lincoln—Select 
int Sige of David Copperfield 


242C Sury oa the Aeneid (Cond.) 
2410 Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 


= my Arthur, as ta by 
251C Story a Laenes and Litera- 


261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 
23C The Deserted Village 
20C by > Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 
231C The aye bine (Condensed 
‘arkman 
279C True S ane: of the Man in the 


18C Vision o! of Sir Launfal 
158C Wengen s Farewell Address 
an Papers 





Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight 
groups including boxes and record books. 


285C Story of Panama and the Canal 





lf funds are not available for this pu 
A little booklet, entitled ‘‘Fifty Ways to Raise Money’ 


ypece tie money may easily 
wi 


gladly sent to any t 


be raised by the teacher 
on req 





BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
503 McCUNE BLDG., DES perenne IOWA. 
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WONDERFUL 
CONFIDENCE 


5 Many charged with 
the care of children, 
| turn instinctively to 


Scott’s Emulsion 


as a dependable means 
of sustaining growth 
and vitality. You 
could not do better 
than profit by this 
confidence. 

“JINGLE ell an attractive and instruc- 


tive book of rhymes and pictures supplied 
free to Primary Classes. Write today. 


Scott & Bowne Bloomfield,N.J. 20-52b 
PUNMAOUUAAEAA 














Full Pound yund rorpsid8 {92 


- Real om centers, deliciously f flavored, and’ 
covered with e of the ver: 





richest quali Made to your order and eac 
piece wrap) separately in wax paper to pre- - 
serve its flavor aed freshness. Guaranteed to 


delight, ye you—or your money back, ‘Send for.a 


Address Dept. 11, 


M. N. NELIN, “The* Candy Man” 
Rockford, Illinois 

















Knitting 

yarns Free 
direct from 73 Samples 
the mill 


lity all wool onlin yarn. Ata saving of 

ret to d0'per cent. Send today for free Peace Dale 

—4 weights— 45 lovel: ay ayo ae 

samples in ail Heathers, the new Fibre Silk and 

yorated Mt ‘s n ures, Germantowns, heavy Sweater 

Yarns, hetlan loss. ng, wearing 

arns. Smooth and even. Knit up beautifully, 
Ba guaranteed. 


today. Dale Mills. Sales Offic 
Devt 241, 26 cee eaean: New York City, 
Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 / 


Write for sample card today 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
~ Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 


fem, on pera 




















NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
™ Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 






Geo. P. Wey, Artificial S'S Pee 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















eataieaan pene ae 
magnetic eyes, Pre ap 


eck ani 


moana lashes, graceful 1 
luxuriant hair, attractive 


oO 
cones, tim bi; 
sults. Send for latest free booklet ¢ pa. = Ey iS beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful work ‘accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED eng herngy® COURSE 
Dept. 5, 215 No. hi LL 
[A Branch of Susanna Coorajt’ 's Work) 2842 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Mayflower’s History 
after 1620 


American historians are looking 
deeply into the matter of the history 
of the Mayflower and the Pilgrims dur- 
ing this year, which marks the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the party 
on the “bleak New England coast.” 
The “Boston Transcript” has caused an 
investigation to be made as to the fate 
of the Mayflower after it brought over 
the Pilgrims in 1620. The result of 
that research is given below: 

What became of the Mayflower? In 
Russell’s “Pilgrim Memorials” the au- 
thor bewails that investigation has 
failed to identify satisfactorily any ves- 
sel of that name as the one which bore 
the seeds of life and death across the 
ocean in 1620. To an Englishman must 
now be accorded the credit of answer- 
ing the question which has puzzled his- 
torians for many years, and of estab- 
lishing satisfactorily that the Mayflow- 
er came again to these shores in 1630, 
returned to Yarmouth and went to the 
whale fishery and in 1653 was engaged 
in bringing goods to Boston for John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, and 
his disciples. 

Dr. Rendel Harris of the John Ry- 
lands Library at Manchester, England, 
is the scholar to whose researches is due 
the credit of tracing the subsequent 
history of the Mayflower. 
been no small one, for the name May- 
flower, for some obscure reason, was a 
common one for ships in the late Tudor 
and early Stuart periods. Various in- 
vestigators have discovered ships of 
the name which might have been the 
Pilgrim bark. But the finding of a 
series of letters of John Eliot and a bill 
of lading of the Mayflower, addressed 
to the Rev. Jonathan Hanmer of Barn- 
stable, which showed that the ship un- 
der a Puritan captain was still plying 
to Boston, is an event of great interest 
at this particular time. These letters 
are now in the possession of Theodore 
N. Vail of Boston and Lyndonville, Vt., 
who has had them reproduced in fac- 
simile, with other precious possessions 
of the same nature, in a_ privately 
printed volume entitled, “John Eliot 
and the Indians.” 

The documents are of first impor- 
tance for their bearing upon American 
history and the history of missions. 
But if it be established that this May- 
flower is the one that brought the Pil- 
grim settlement to this country, they 
assume a much greater value and im- 
portance. Dr. Harris, in seeking to es- 
tablish this, has left no stone unturned, 
and in “The Last of the Mayflower,” a 
volume of 122 pages issued by the Uni- 
versity Press of Manchester, England, 
he has embodied the result of his re- 
searches. 


Soap Making Filmed 

Just how soap, both the dainty toilet 
soap and the coarser laundry soap, is 
manufactured in wholesale lots with im- 
mense machines handling all the opera- 
tions so that man power is almost en- 
tirely eliminated, is shown in the Ford 
Educational Weekly No. 183, “Bub- 
bles.” It is interesting to watch the 
operation of the big mixers in which 
the various oils are merged, then the 
drier which turns the soap stock into 
flakes. Into these flakes perfumed 
scents are put, and to be sure that the 
perfume is the best there is a labora- 
tory in which the different brands are 
blended. From the flaky stage the soap 
is kneaded to make it fine-grained and 
then it is sent out in long noodle lengths 
which are in turn pressed into bars and 
then cut into cakes. The final wrapping 
is done by hand—the only time human 
fingers touch the soap. 


A growing demand is being made for 
motion pictures which clearly depict the 
processes of industry. Such films are 
being listed with full facts by the Na- 
tional Committee for Better Films, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, which issues 
also a catalogue of motion pictures 
dealing with Health, Disease, Nursing 
and Preventive Agencies (price, 10 
cents). 


The task has | 
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Sher Teeth Tuice a ~— 


TO- 





WEEN you talk Oral Hygiene to children, be 
sure to impress on their young minds that the 
“Twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush Habit” 
is one they will thank you for all their lives for starting. 


Surgeons and Physicians agree that many, many 
ailments and diseases of adults that were once thought 
to come from stomach troubles are now found to be 
caused primarily by neglected teeth. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are the most pop- 
ular brushes in the world. Many grown people have 
used them since childhood. 


In Primary Grades, children should be taught the 
correct way to brush their teeth night and morning. A 
few simple demonstrations and they quickly learn 
how—especially when the attractive, easy-to-under- 
stand features of The Pro-phy-lac-tic are explained. 


The tufted bristles clean in, through and around the 
teeth, and the convenient curved handle allows for 
the brushing of even the backs of the back teeth. 


Teachers learn much from our free booklet 


‘*Tooth Truths.’’ 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Address: 


py ak 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


Write for your copy today. 


247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Best Entertainment Material 


Helpful Books For Teachers 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


IRSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 




















|| Pieces and Plays for || Adapted for All Ages of School Children 
| Thanksgiving Day i E 

= = The book is made up as follows: 

gr we) | : Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
| SS |r be Part 1I—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. 
{|¥) +4) D ae Part III—Acrostics. Part VI—Stories. 

| |] % The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever 
lhl P YS: assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and 
OY//7 — older pupils including all the old favorites and many 
ty D', new poems. The dialogues and plays are bright and 
Il | , im natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- 
BS tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the 
\h Becd. plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there 
—————— is an abundance of material for very small children. 
Rann enna 192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 








Every Day P lan For Teachers of All Grades. By 


Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain suchmatter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 

















Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 








The book is made up as follows: PIECES“ PLAYS 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. | Part IlI—Acrostics. rok CHRISTMAS DAYS 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part [V—Verses for Familiar Tunes (See 





Part V—Dialogues and Plays. $ 

A collection of more than One Hundred Recitations and Songs, 
and many Dialogues and Plays. The Finest Assemblage of Christ- 
mas Material Ever Put into Book Form. Every recitation, be ita 
four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to 
recite, is a worth-while piece that will delight an audience. The 
old favorites are here, many seldom found in a collection of this 
sort, and others written especially for this book. The great feature 
of the dialogues and plays is that many of them include a whole 
schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic that they may 
be used with a small or large number in the cast. A teacher often 
is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may take some 
part, but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 














Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Teachers, by DR. I 


Seeley’s Question Book :e:t<-. yb. Zevi 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generaily as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ ‘Foundations of Education,”’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: (, FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


Prepared Especially anf 











456 
‘cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained 
in this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays 
and Exercises which is well known to teachers. They 
have been written by authors who have had long experience in pre- 
paring school plays and every one has been successfully produced 
before publication. The plays included are: Christmas Secrets ; 
The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; What 
Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Be- 
lievers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The 
Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


Price, 35 Cents, Postpaid 


Christmas Plays 


and Exercises 




















Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘‘Jest ’Fore Christmas’’ or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy acopy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. The 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for little people. This book is just the one to 
turn to when you are looking for a “piece” ora “play” for Friday 
afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 








PIECES PLAYS 
PRIMARY PUPILS 














The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Ch ter of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk clothh PRICE 











$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
of the Editorial Staff of Normal 


P r actical Selection Instructor-Primary Plans. 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





a 


Practical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, i 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- ace deceatd 
days, used in the schoolrooms, ard Pramory Plans 


Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’”’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. . . 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by = 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, nay wd Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday.* 192 pages.. oD 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages __.35 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages......... oD 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages..........  .85 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. 35 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages  .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...............ee000. 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.............--e000% .30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages................4. 30 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages..........  .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages....... ox, °B5 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages........ .85 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............. 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.25 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
e C 00 @ar Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus “Home” is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, ote 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
Tesenting a particular month, itis equally availablefor any other time. tertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 

hroughout are valuable exp ts of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 

















F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 











OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t $2.50 
Every Day Plans, wary the Te ae Year’s Entertainments..................... 3.50 
Every Day Plans an ow | ee description On page 70)... a 

Every Day Plans, "Yar tmertanmens and “How t Did It?’ ........ 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai _" egeeeereeer 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It?’ - 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and racticalSelections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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The New Teaching Tool 


(Continued from page 64) 


is not finished. At the next meeting, 
the motion picture should be made the 
subject for discussion. The problem is 
recalled and restated, scenes in the film 
are brought up by members of the 


“a ue or a rctadaes chew E free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free! 


Road to True the motion picture has become a vital Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect 

Manhood experience in the child’s life. figure! Behappy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspi- 
me. ae Liv orag Fes — —. ration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. 

Help hie to ost started sight by iving him eed al » | When all of the vital organs are doing their proper 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, being used “for educational purposes. 
Send only 25 cents today for.a three months’ = ae I —— serge that | work, and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, 

subscription. By accepting remarkable | they are being shown at auditorium ; re li . : 

low price offer you save 85 cents over the news- zs bef g fi : an. Male and colds have little hold on you. 

stand price as the price per copy is 20 cents. en mw reo a Se. NO I have helped 98,000 refined, intellectual women regain health 
This is the formative period of your boy’s | Preparation is made for the films; no cal rN cas; 8 Seale Geeenllie Chemm hone 0 te Bl Wh 

life. What he will amount to in after yearsde- | class discussion follows. The only use | 2%° S000 heures. d we em how to Beep well. y | 

pends largely on what he isreading now. You | eyer made of them is to make them, | ®t you‘ You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room | 

want him to be wide-awake, progressive—for- “once in a while the subject for repro- to following scientific, hygienic principles of health which I direct 

ard-looking—to develop ideas and initiative to suit your particular needs, and 


and to learn to make his own way in theworld. | duction lessons in English.” In one 


You can make him no better giftthanasub- | school one of the teachers has the most ° | 
scription to THE BOYS MAGAZINE, This | snbelievable audacity to talk on the You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should | 






Start Your 
Boy on the 




















great periodi ot ner f th ict hil Cs ; ; 
oo and the inspiration to accomplish | Subject matter o e pictures while |] KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 45,000 women and 
gy ere Sie eeneeith eatin” dina “ol ten Cee they are being shown, without either increased the weight of 45,000 more. I can 

7 eep abreast of the times. | having seen them previously or having do the same for you and at the same time 


What he reads has —-_ todo with what he ° A 
THINKS and DOES. Guard him againsttrashy, | found out anything about the subject || Have You Any of | strengthen every vital organ. 


sensational and misleading stories. Givehim | matter dealt with. In each case the || These Ailments? Silke Rie inetinn De Mean Becnnes oor 


the kind of reading which entertains, yet in- supervisors are dissatisfied with re- Even the most stub- | *#/ts are quick, natural, permanent, scientific 
l to 








spires and instructs. THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE . 7 3 . 1 
will develop your boy’ s initiative, foster right | sults in their use of motion pictures! born—Common Ail- | "4 app ‘ sense. 
THINKING and right DOING, and make hima _ When the motion picture apparatus ments—yield to my 
manly, moral and courageous boy. is installed the problems are not || ‘restment, as: You Can Have a Good Figure 
Besides a wealth of splendid stories and special arti- Auhitag Excess Flesh in any P edt 
cles each issue contains departments devoted toElec- | solved ; they are only _ beginning. part of body Don’t envy the friend who has a wonder- 





i i Oo ul: i . ; 7 * , 
ang Physical Training, Editorials, Stamp and Coin Cor Shall we play with the subject for a!] Thin Bust, Chest, | ful figure. Perfect your own. You can 


lecting, Moving Picture Plays and Players, Amateur i = Neck or Arms S er . * 
Photography, Cart ertooning, Gatdoor Sports, Yiiustratea time and then condemn the whole mo Round Shoulders and you will look a lot better in a modest 
Jokes, etc., etc. tion picture field as a vastly overesti- || Incorrect Standing 


L 


dress if you carry it well than in an expensive gown with a poor figure. 








nly 25 ce today, for a thre: ° j ? : 
an We will refund Your fnoney promptly and mated subject? Or shall we say ‘ to samy oe a I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
without ro Fe Ne. (ernit me pened ourselves, Here is a new teaching | Samed Circulation your own hands andthat you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
more convenient.) Addre oo B.. . — pe regia ame — Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. k.” h h . aes The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and 
5148 Main Street Smethport,Pa, | Work.” For those who are in earnest Pp : Vener : ; 
ee: Lack of Reserve daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all newsstands, | the decision is an easy one. Nervousness ; : eae 
20 cents a copy.) Irritability Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
j A School val —— and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 
Pralines a la Creole ool Carniv. nae Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
(Creole Pralines) a I rill d ’ f. , | b] box kl he Pe Wi wi s 1, > 
The famous confection of the Sunny South--easily made at (Continued from page 70) aa will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how 


c 
home at one third the Cost at Confectioner’s stores to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 61 


Would youlike to know how to make this delectable confection ] t t nd introduced a ro- Torpid Liver 
ether with over 100 others equally delicious? Our booklet quain cos umes a : Q pp Mal-assimilation . * . 
geen pees heen spy phow- Soft. Creamy!) priate motions. The third item was || Auto-Intoxication Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 215 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ts, Nougatines, Penuches, Caramels, Ca: andied Fruits. In “Topsy Turvy,” which is very amus- 

















facts everything to to be found in the Better Class Candy Shops. e,e* 6 
Oris cane o coat san. JustenclseMecentst i ing, It was procured from A, Flana- Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
G. G. FOWLER, 12 ASCENSION STREET, Passaic, N. J. | gan Company, Chicago. Full directions our training camps conditioned our men. 





are given in the book. 

The fifth grade played “Pandora’s 
Box” (Eldridge Entertainment House, nan 
Franklin, Ohio; Denver, Colorado), a 
Soe, “Extra prints de cach. Not how cheap, but howgood. gt | little play well worth while. 


PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint St., Cincinnati, Ohio © The sixth grade gave two plays: 
“Taking the Census,” a humorous 
SONG BOOK sketch, included in “Small and Large 
Ss Children’s Speech Book” (Montgomery 


and Ward), and “Peggy’s Presence of 
Mind” (same address as for fifth grade 


lay), which tak ix ch z 
The BLUE BOOK of) (piv). yi taine weretkeseeentet| {| DO you want to make extra money 














IFFILMS DEVELOPED FREE 


j Tointroduce our PREMIER PRINTS send us your next films. 
Enclose 25c for six‘Premier prints from six negatives or any 





















Favorite Songs by this grade. “ ; | 7 ‘ 
93 Songs With Words and Music || gimitiea” (Eldridge Entertainment | | during your spare time? 


10 CENTS Cory House). se | 
Pe an tte a ei The “shows” all started at the same] ]| 

is i ° 1 enlarg i- | 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete hour and each was repeated throughout | 
with words and music. It is without ques- || the afternoon. No visitors were admit- 


tion the finest collection and greatest value ted except between performances. As | We have an all the year around 


given in any song book at the price. Over bot ” . 
two million copies have been supplied to a “side show” some baby alligators, 


schools and its a ong —, increasing. — pA = the boys, were exhibit- | ]} educational item that will appeal to 


Every person, . They earned two dol-| | 
seas ai Me prauipel ahdect = pulang lars for our fund. At night an enter-| | ° : ] 
= bon age gh le mage Ra camper tainment was held in the hall, each } ALL parents, bring ther nN in Cc oser 

" g an grade contributing the same stunts as| |! 
learn these songs. A history of many of | - ‘ 
—~ to the interest and helpfulness of the Of course our carnival meant a great | touch with school work, and suit- 
= ; deal of work for teachers and chil- : 
S f book, 5%4x8% hes. Well / | 
printed on good paper’ and bound in strong || dren, but it was worth the effort. We| || @able for children of ALL ages. 





the songs is given, which feature adds in the afternoon. 


— i « covers. niacs were fortunate in having the hearty | |, 
ice cents a copy, a dozen, a s 
ak: 6 * nundred, “postpai 4 co-operation of superintendent, princi | 





pal and parents. 


The GOLDEN BOOK of | | 
ee tee ces | AN EXGEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 





174 Songs With Words and Musie || t° ae plans for oe the prin-| |} FOR WOMEN 
ciples of earning, saving and investing | ]| 
15 CENTS Cory safely to the school children of those ee a a ey ee eae 


The best all round song book. Contains || States, unanimously pledged their sup- 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, | port to the Savings Movement organ- 


motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental J ized by the Savings Division of the THE BURDETTE-MURRAY COMPANY 

















=» age ca songs for special Treasury Depa rtment. ieee 
128 . hand 1d. ]- 
MEN gp Racy F ethe penener Me gpner H 632 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio | 
Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, A Wholesome, Cleansing, . ? ‘ ‘ 
prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more our Biareabion and Seatins Send me full particulars regarding your teachers’ selling plan. | 
$12.50 per hundred, transportation payable em yer 
by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or } 
4 Ibs. per doz. Ey pon ee cal nN 
ee tchingand Burnin ame . aes 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., OS tsi Eyes or Byeiis 
Dansville, N. Y. a After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 

soa aan, Sale and, Distritatng Omee,, || rllypin, yous contdenes: Ack Your Drug: | || Address a= —— 























MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO ee 

















300 Books at 7 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. It is 
It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
ally prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 


Literature. 








FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from AZsop 

*28 More Fables from Xisop 

*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 

*; Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Ailler 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ie per copy extra when less 








than 12 are ordered. 








History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*1o4 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—A/faguire 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 

SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zay/lo» 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aezter 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*so Wings and Stings—Hali/ax 
*41 Story of Wool—AMayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCade 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—ferzter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Xeiter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz iu Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 


*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith | , 
*308 story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—Ses? 
*fo2 Thumbelina and Dream/'Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Retler 
170 Norse Legends, Il—ezter 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—JAayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*s3 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 


Mayne 
*133 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 


the Teacup 

*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

*138 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 

*4 Story of Washington—Zezler 


to the one to which they are assigned. U ; 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils 








The Instructor Literature Series provides good 
made to fit the school course, and become part 0 
cepted Classics, a large number of books speci 
published, and is being strengt 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
The grading is necessarily e 


This is 


*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*2t Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
*s54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—McCade 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*6o Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCadbe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—/cCabe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes, 
Over Two Million copies of these 
books are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 


hened by the ad 
pe 4 They include Fables and Myths, 


lastic and many of the titles are equally as well s C a 
Ais is) ticularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


of any of the higher grades. 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 LittheGoody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—fFaxon 
FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsiuto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*§1 Story of De Soto—AHatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reizle» 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*8s Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farits 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCade 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
"243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
“103 Stories from the Old Testament 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged) — . 
Kingsley 

*159 Litthke Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderlaund—Cavroli_ ° 





| *Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 


| $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 





f the equipment of the school. 


dition of new titles each year. 


par 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll | 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile: 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 


ailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—ASrown 
*94 Story of Sugar—fezler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
aud Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCade 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverersin Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 
Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 


Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewizs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—Dela Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ul—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)-—-Bush 
*115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great Kuropean_ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
uited to the grade above and below as 


*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 
#247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumbd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Gri fis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—AMears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Ga/lbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*s4o Story of ‘ennessee—Overaill 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawithorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are ‘‘inexpen- 
sive” and things that are “cheap”. 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not ‘‘cheap”—they 
are good books even though they 
are low-priced. 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawithorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Waztiter + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pum p—Hawihorne 








Industries and 





123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on seg gr oes & We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Aallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/iving 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—ZJrving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond. ) 

#251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Story of “The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—AHetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densec)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Ardeu—Zennyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ + 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
#23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Czesar--Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
sou Oration—/iebster ¢ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—SAyron + 
#154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected aeems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy aud selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected pucmp—tiak 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 














ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 7e Each. Postage, 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











| Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 


| u samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any.twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their-return.: 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
5303 McCUNE BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA 



































F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
1 























Better Li ight at 
45 of che Qld Cost 3 (ES 


A mantle of pre-war quality, ZZ 
at the rate aioe Usalyte Es 
and Loto 





extreme ey 1-3 less gas “Se 
will flood your rooms with light / 


Gas Mantles 


The Bigg cei psx exis 


a 
REMEMBER * Co cataortion NO a 








Usa 3 sold at Wool- 
Bae pea iete. We NS SONS Ino 


Jotolyte pat Kyenge’s cord od 
Or sen y us OD tur. * 
receint of price. Dept. 2NR Many facta eee tha Wonderful 















Pictures and Charts 
For School Rooms 


Teachers can display quickly on wi or wood 
work, pictures, drawings, if they use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads,=—= Steel Points 


eedle lik t “t mar plaster or 
Lee Merce pen Bye Peng db pd femly 


ject flat against the wall. No ham- 
= pre Foss Hamales to Teachers. 


Sold everywhere by tg c ae 
Stationary, Deve, 
and Department St 
Moore ‘Push- Pin Co., 


34 Berkley Street, Philadelphia. 


The little matter of (0 cts. will bee you 
What the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 

















Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
waned rs the Nation’s center, for all the 
tion; an independent home, paper 


tae prints = the —_ of the world 
a ime and tells the truth: now in its 26th 
year. wm, paper ‘iis othe bill with- 
out emptying 
Will bring purse; it costs Washington has becom 
but $1 a year. = the World® "$s Capital and 


you want to keep] reading the Pathfinder is 

ou posted on what is like sitting in the inner 

Foing on in the] council with those who 

e world, at the] mold the world’s destiny. 
expense of 

s y time or money, this is your means. 

.& ou want a paper in your home 

ions: hich is sincere, reliable, entertain- 

ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 

a If you would appreciate a pa- 

per which puts everything clearly, 

| strongly, briefly—here it is. Send 

10c to show that you might like such 

a paper and we will send the Pathfinder on 

weeks. 


10c does not repay us, 
ut vy are glad to invest in new friends. Address: 


PATHFINDER, 1024 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


New York State’s Physical 
Ability Test 

Daniel Chase, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Training for New York State, has 
recently issued, as an introduction to 
the announcement of championship 
scores, a report which follows, in part: 

During the month of May, the Depart- 
ment of Education through its Phys- 
ical Education staff conducted a State- 
wide physical ability test which was 
probably the largest and most compre- 
hensive ever attempted. Though not 
the originator of the idea, it may safely 
be said that the Empire State has taken 
the lead in carrying out a physical abil- 
ity test on a State-wide basis, includ- 
ing students of the seventh and eighth 
grades and high schools, both boys and 
girls. In number of cogtestants and in 
closeness of competition it stands as a 
record of achievement, highly satisfac- 


tory to all concerned and a cause of | 


a to all who had a part in 
i 

Eighty per cent of the enrollment of 
all schools entering were tested be- 
tween May ist and May 22nd, and re- 
sults from 56 cities and 203 villages, i in- 
volving nearly 300,000 school children, 


were computed and forwarded to the 


State Department before May 26th. 
This meant considerable work, espe- 
cially in cities like Binghamton and 
Rochester where it involved from 1500 
to 4500 pupils. A few instances of un- 





even conditions in competition, such as | 


running or jumping down grade, and 
of errors in computation, necessitated 
the rejection of some scores, and in 
each case, these, as well as the winners 
in the various divisions were checked 
over by the Inspectors from the Depart- 


ment before the final results were pub- | 


lished. 

Representing, as it did, more than 
half of all the cities and villages in the 
State, the competition has given an im- 
petus to this form of inter-school and 
inter-city contests. Plans for next 
year’s test with improvements and 
modifications are already under way, 
and details are being worked out to in- 
corporate the very valuable suggestions 
received from the various workers in 
the field. 

The State was divided into five sec- 
tions to assure greater fairness in com- 
petition. 

Section I included all cities cf the 1st 
and 2nd class. 

Section II included all cities of the 
3rd class. 

Section III included all villages hav- 
ing a Superintendent of Schools. 

Section IV included all school dis- 
tricts under District Superintendents 
having ten or more teachers or that em- 
ployed their own physical director. 

w Section V included all school districts 
maintaining secondary departments 
and under sole supervision of State 
Teachers of Physical Education. 

* Two divisions were also made as to 
the pupils themselves. The Junior Di- 
vision with its events and its own scor- 
ing table included pupils of the 7th and 
8th grades and 1st year high schools; 
the Senior Division, with its own scor- 
ing table included the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
year high school pupils. 

The events consisting of Running 
(100 yards), Jumping (Standing 
Broad) and Climbing (Chinning the 
Bar) for boys. For girls it included 
Running (50 yards), Running and 
Catching, and Throwing (Basketball). 
No spike shoes were allowed; timing 
was done by regulation stop-watches, 
and all rules applied to make the com- 
petition the fairest possible for the 
greatest number of contestants. 


De longer you put off facin’ de trouble 
de bigger it looks, but when you meet it 
fair an’ squar’, it looks so small dat you 
wonders why you was worried ’bout it. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 









All with 
Three Pencils Santa Clausor Holly Box. OOCe 
C. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York City 


ox hones amees 
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naturally 
and form. 


no habit 





At the $000 





Stores only 
8 for 10¢ 
14 for 15¢ 
60 for 50¢ 
























100 invitations or announcements 
e ings with two sets of envelopes for 
$9.00. 50 for $5.50. 25 for $. - 

for $1.50. 50 for 


Visiting—100 $1. 
ards : Business Lene Professional—100 for $2. rh 


50 for $1. 
Write your copy al and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 








———-FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 











Larkin Premiums whic 


miums, furni 


dealing. 
Send to- 
day for 


helpful 
Catalog. 4 


~ GIVEN TO YOU 


* Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 


This handsome William‘and Mary Rocker is one of many 


million American homes. Simply by buying your every-day 


household needs, soaps, pure foods, toilet articles, etc. direct from the 
Larkin Factories you may obtain this Rocker as your Premium, or any 
other of the 1500 beautiful Premiums you select from the Larkin Catalog. 


This valuable book not only illustrates Larkin Pre- 


and 900 Larkin Products of highest quality, but also 


quotes amazingly low Economy Cash Prices ‘that rep- 
resent remarkable money saving through Factory-to- 
Family 










h have helped to beautify over a 








Big Catalog FREE 






ture, cut- glass, rugs, wearing appare 1, etc. 











Pe Re = 
Ly. Chicago, 
Larkin Coe Buffalo, Oe ae it ieago, Ul. 


Please send your latest Fall Catalog No.71 


Name 
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Now Ready—A New and Enlarged Edition of 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 





A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 
More Than 50,000 Sets of Previous’ Editions Have Been Sold 










NEW edition 
Two of Practical 
Volumes Methods, Ads 
Each Teachers 
Inches 0 P = 
ma eria 
Full PRACTICAL added Kono the 








and more helpful 
than ever before. 

Thousands of tea- 
chers have found 
these books of in- 
estimable value in 
their daily work and 
they are endorsed in 
the highest terms 
by Superintendents, 
Principals and edu- 
cational authorities 
generally. 

Their cost to 
you in combina- 
tion with Nor- 
mal Instructor- 
Primary .. Plans 
is only about 
THREE AND 
ONE-THIRD 
CENTS A DAY 
FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. 

Read 
Our Offer 
and 
Guarantee 
Below. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I — Reading,“ Spelling, 
Geography, Hygiene, Physical Edu- 
cation, Arithmetic, Language, His- 
tory, Picture Study, Gymnastics, 
Exercises and Games. 

VOLUME II— Agriculture, Story 
Telling, Drawing, Seat Work, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, 
School Gardens, Citizenship, Nature 
Study, Dramatization, Writing, Reci- 
tations, Plays and Exercises. 


576 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 

possible, The teacher can turn to any y of the various departments in full confidence of being able to 
find just the material] needed for her use. The books are splendidly illustrated throughout and the 
Drawing Section contains several pages of plates in colors. 

> . 4 ey Practical Methods, Aids wat Devices for Teachers consists of two vol- 
Size, Binding, Etc. umes, each 9x12inches, There are 288 pages in each volume with two 
ten-inch columns to the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is 
printed in exceptionally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the 
best resultsin printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the 
durability essential] to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 

of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding seven months, Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are alloweda 

discount of 50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books gel emer five months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with, order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 


MetHons Alps ano DEVICES 
For TEACHERS 


VOLUME. |! 


PRACTICAL 
-Mernos Alps ano Devices 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME. | 


apace ele nig agate 

















USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date. occccccvess 20... 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in Teachers is accepted 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

under an _ absolute 


[) Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
Be of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 
| Iam enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered incica's Py 2 check mark (~) 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


— Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the - of each 
LJ of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.5 


I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 





“Are you wearing your last year’s 
clothes?” “Yes, and probably my next 
year’s, too.” 


Daughter—Oh, father, how grand it 
is to be alive! The world is too good 
for anything. Why isn’t everyone 
happy? , Father—Who i is he this time? 


Helen—He talks a great deal about 
his family tree. Henry—Yes. A fam- 
ily tree is much like other trees. The 
smallest twigs do the most rustling. 


“Ah, say, Miss Mandy, am yo’ pro- 
gram full?” “Lordee, no, Mr. Lumley! 
It takes mo’ ’an a san’wich an’_two 
olives to fill mah program.” 


She—When we go anywhere now we 
have to take the street car. Before our 
marriage you always called a taxi. He 
—Exactly. And that’s the reason we 
have to go in the street car now. 


Squire—Well, Matthew, and how are 
you now? Convalescent—Thankee, 
sir; I be better than I were; but I beant 
as well as I were afore I was as bad as 
I be now. | 


Head "of the House (roaring with 
rage)—Who told you to put that paper 
on the wall? Decorator—Your wife, 
sir.s Head of the House (subsiding)— 
Pretty, isn’t it? 


A little’s girl in the first grade was 
asked by her father how to spell rat. 
When she had spelled it, he asked her if 
she could spell mouse. “Of course I 
can, father. You spell it just the same 
way, only | with little letters.” 


Tell-tale Tommy—Say, teacher, don’t 
you tell and I'll tell you something. 
Tender + Teacher—I’ll not tell, Tom. 
Tell-tale Tommy—We’re getting you up 
a Christmas present. I’m giving you a 
quarter, and the other kids ten cents. 


The conductor examined the transfer 
thoughtfully. “This here transfer ex- 
pired an hour ago, lady,” he announced. 
“No wonder, with not a single ven- 
tilator open in the whole car!” replied 
the lady, digging into her bag for a 
coin. 


Little Mary was visiting her grand- 
mother in the country. Walking in the 
garden, she chanced to see a peacock, a 
bird she had never seen before. After 
gazing in silent admiration, she ran 
quickly into the house and cried out: 
“Oh, granny, come and see! One of 
your chickens is in bloom.” 


Tony, the office janitor, had been 
working faithfully at his job for sev- 
eral years, when he surprised his em- 
ployer by asking for a vacation. “We 
can’t get along very well without you,” 
said the boss. “You don’t need a vaca- 
tion. You'll only blow in your money 
and come back broke.” “I likea to have 
vacation,” persisted Tony. “I getta 
married, and I kinda likea to be there.” 


At the end of three weeks of married 
life a Southern darkey returned to the 
minister who had performed the cere- 
mony and asked for a divorce. After 
explaining that he could not grant di- 
vorces, the minister tried to dissuade 
his visitor from carrying out his inten- 
tion of getting one, saying: “You must 
remember, Sam, that you promised to 
take Liza for better or for worse.” 
“Yassir, I know dat, boss,” rejoined the 
—* “but she’s wuss dan I took her 

or.” 


In a Southern mission Bible school, 
where the little darkies were allowed to 
choose their own hymns, the favorite 
hymn had a chorus ending with the 


es: 
“And we'll all swell the harmony 
In heaven, our home.” 

They sang it so often and with so 
much gusto that the teacher’s interest 
was aroused, and she decided to listen 
instead of helping them. Then she un- 
derstood their partiality; with rapt 
faces they were voicing their belief: 

“And we'll all smell the hominy 
In heaven, our home.” 





30 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
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$15.00 
10 ft. Slide 


Bedway either galvanized sheet steel or Rock Maple. 132 ft. 
$18.00—14 ft. $22. Height one-half of length. Quarantee 
prompt shipment on receipt of order. Pay when received. 
Oredit cheerfully given to Teachers and Superintendents, 


American Play Ground Co., Dept.A, Anderson, Ind. 


PANDMLATES EAT 






















This University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 


frees impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 
muscles, spine, ligaments; relieves congestion, improves 
circulation and body drainage. Increases body’ 's length. 

Doctors recommend it. No electricity, no discomfort; 
delightfully restful. Write now for interesting details. 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1572 Advance Bldg.. Cleveland. O- 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


FREE 


This fenuine Hew, Model 
perce ine ort me ALL 
IVEN ie wih iD 


mere stu tise, 
Sea 






im and extra premium free 
of set ofa d mi 

admi we tickets, 

BLUINE MFG.CO., | 


647 Mill St. 
Concord Junct., Mase, | 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 




































gxee Menino Neva Salve s Salve at 35 a5 Se Wonder 


fal for catarrh ..cuts, burns, etc. 
sold return $1. Go'and all’ Pieces ore yours: 


S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 378, Greenville, Pa. 





& Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 

i” 6 velvet prints. - Or send 6 negatives any size and 

tty 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 

ag today sncloaiag 6 @ tamps. We teach beauty culture. 
MAHLER,  42iX- Mahler Park, 


Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges, 
Churches and Schools. Catalogue for 10 
Cents. N. Trademore Co. Toledo, Ohio 













Providence, R. I. 











perience unnecessary; details free. 


d Short St 
Bsr ororting $: Syndicate, 500 St. ‘Louis, Mo. 





« $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25:$30° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


We = =: 


Write The Words For A Song, gic sn: 


ms She tism, love or 309° Ct 


Chester Music a do. 9208S. Michigan Ave., Room 308” Chivace , tt, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 Pp o Correspond Course. 
Details FREE. Producers pes 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


VIOLINS 2rcnttititinPeitres tr 


Easy terms for 
Get 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St. DENVER, COLORADO 


wonderful instruments. 
Send only 12 2c-stps for 4 dif. poe posse. Used 
Everywhere. Bargains lc. You these also whatever 
you may be using. State Register. Springfield, Ill. 























WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds, 
IMPERIAL CoMPANY, D5, = - - PARSONS, KANSAS. 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


Writers=““" LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 
Inventions Commercialized scs*.Pise%*;c>. 
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An American Flag For Your School 


Here is your opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guaran- 
teed not tofade. Or if you prefer you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a 
varnished staff with gilded spear head. 


Take your choice—no cost to you, by our simple plan. 
These flags retail everywhere at $7 and $8 each. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from 
the walls of every school in America. In these stirring days, when 
patriotism is the first lesson of every pupil, as well as of every citizen, 
no school is properly equipped that does not possess the inspiring 
emblem of American liberty and universal democracy. It will make 
better boys and girls. Get your flag this month. 


This is Our Simple Plan 


_ Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblem- 
atic Flag Buttons, which your Pupils will be glad to wear and show 
to their friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the but- 
tons for 10c each, Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the Silk Flag 
or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immediately, prepaid. You havenot 
invested one penny and the chiidren are always glad to dispose of the buttons, 


Read What These Teachers Say 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free flags in this 
way, and have expressed themselves delighted with the easeand simplicity of 
our plan. We havespace to reprint only a few of the many letters received. 
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The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago 
Giant) is the best on the mar- | 
ket. It does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a sharp, perfect point 


















2 coasts B. Scott, Zenesviie, O-» Writes it fe Thorna E. Gilmer, Fowler, lll., Writes 
receive: r a 1s e 
on both hard and soft pencils, much prettier than we had expected "tNow we **We received our pencil sharpener and flag 
It saves time and schoolroom | WetioanttieRealiStapenr* we «| With great plencure. | We were mech pleased 
confusion. Sharpens all sizes of pencils. uM. Burch, Troutdale Ore. Writes. carned both of them. We always hope thet you 
- Big bape Bae will have the greatest success because of your 
The Plan: Have your pupils apngure Wish you would send G0 more,for & Fo neus tohelp others." 











seH 35 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the proceeds, $3.50, 
and we will send the Pencil 
Sharpener by return mail—pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side. 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to 
write for our special offer showing how they easily can malze considerable 
extra money. 

Sign Your Name in Coupon. and Mail at Once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, 
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of Williams instruments, and 


you Say so. 





Mr. Williams’ Personal Message to Teachers 


I want to see every teacher own a fine. musical instrument and therefore I 
have prepared this special bona fide offer for them whereby they can get a 
sweet-toned Williams Piano, Phonograph or Organ on really easy terms as 
well as at a direct-from-factory price far below what they would otherwise have 
to pay. Williams instruments have won a worldwide reputation for their sweet 
tone and all-around high quality. Many famous musicians, composers and pub- 
lishers, including Prof. E. O. Excell, Prof. C. H. Gabriel, and others, are users 


don’t order an instrument when you sign the coupon. 
details of the special Co-Operative Offer to teachers. 
Your sincere friend, 





all speak very highly of them. Remember, you 
You merely ask for 
We ship nothing until 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 

















before the Please mail me your free 


FREE 
MAP or 
BOOK 


wanted 


q 


EF BERR sheet nnsvcivtorscniteoveee 


) Handy Map of Your State 
) Billy Sunday Song Book 


~~” 


Mark X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 27, Chicago 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan, 


Send Catalog of .....0006 ssssseseee 
(Say which—Piano, 


PR a svcteinsitsicessccsininbinses 


Post Office 


Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograph) ; 


catalog and particulars of your Special Offer and 





NOTE-—If you can think of some of your friends 
who are needing musicalinstruments and might 
like to receive our catalog with our direct-from- 
factory prices, please write their names below. 








State 








eachers | 


On A Sweet-Toned 


Send Coupon and Learn How To Save 
$100 on a Piano or Player 


You don’t need to skimp and save to buy that piano, phonograph 
or organ you’ve set your heart on having. You can get it now 


on remarkably easy terms—your own terms—and at a saving of 
$100 on a piano or $25 to $50 on a phonograph or organ. Just mail the cou- 
pon below for my special Free Trial Thanksgiving Offer to teachers and [ 


will explain my big money-saving proposition in full. 


Free Trial and Easy Terms 
Also FREIGHT PAID on Pianos and Phonographs 
Williams instruments are superior in sweetness of tone to many of the highe 
Send for FREE Trial Offer on 
Williams Phonographs and Organs 


priced of the most famous makes. You 
can try any one ofthe Williams instru- 
ments in your own home for thirty days 
without paying out a single penny. (I 
even pay the freight). Let your musical 
friends test it thoroughly Compare it 
with the most expensive instruments in 
the neighborhood Ifit doesn’t come up 
to my claims in every way, send it back 
at my expense. If youlike it you may 
keep it on my Specia' Co Operative Plan, 
making easy monthly payments until 
paid for. No payments required during 
vacation months if you so desire. 


How My Plan 
Saves You $100 


By dealing with us direct here at the fac- 
tory,instead of through agents or dealers, 
you save for yourself their profit and ex- 
pense amounting to $100 or over on a 
piano or $25 to $50 on a phonograph or or- 
gan and you get as fine an instrument as 
you could want. Besides the big saving 
and easy terms, we also give you a 25 
year factory warrant, which saves you 
all repair expense. Send the coupon for 
more complete information. 


Hundreds of Teachers Save $100 Each---Why Not You ? 


Send for Details of TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PLAN Right Now ! 


You cannot afford to neglect this money-saving opportunity if you are at all interested in getting a fine musical in- 
strument. If not interested, send the coupon with names of friends who may be, and I will send you your choice of free 
premiums and details of my Teacher’s Co-Operative Plan by which you may share part of our advertising appropriation. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., Dept. 27, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 








Send your name on 
the coupon or a post- 
ecard and learn how 
easy Imakeitfor you 
toget one of thesear- 
tistic, sweet-toned 
Williams Phono- 
graphs. The Williams 
reproduces with 
equal fidelity Victor, 
Columbia, Edison, 
Pathe and all other 
oy 
on the same Freight- 
Paid, Free Trial, 
Easy-Payment Plan 
as Williams Pianos, 
and fully warranted 
for 25 years, 

Every home and 
school ought to have 
a good, sweet-toned 
phonograph. Write 
today for my extra- 
ordinary phonograph 
offer to teachers. 


Williams 
Organs 


If your home or 
school needs a new 
organ, write at once 


for my Special Organ Offer to school teachers, 
H, B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. 



































































